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The effort.of the day, backed 
by an enlightened sentiment for 
scientific training of the child mind, is to destroy 
and root out from the nursery all talk of witches, 
hobgoblins and the vast array of myths with which 
the child mind is poisoned by ignorant nurses and 
often by equally culpable parents. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether we should care to have the 
whole fabric destroyed. There are individuals 
among the penates of the nursery whom we should 
hate to lose, and a clever writer in The Sun has 
come to the rescue of one of them in reply to the 
question of a little girl correspondent who asked 
if, after all, it were true, as some of her friends as- 
serted, that there was no Sania Claus. We cannot 
help quoting the apt reply in full, for it must strike 
many a sympathetic chord at this particular season: 

Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have 
been affected by the skepticism of a skeptic age. 
They do not believe except they see. They think that 
nothing can be which is not comprehensible by their little 
minds. All minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s or 
children’s, are little. In this great universe of ours man 
is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as compared with 
the boundless world about him, as measured by the intel- 
ligence capable of grasping the whole of truth and knowl- 
edge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as cer- 
tainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you 
know that they abound and give to your life its highest 
beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary would be the world 
if there were no Santa Claus. It would be as dreary as 
if there were no Virginias. There would be no childlike 
faith, then, no poetry, no romance to make tolerable this 
existence. We should have no enjoyment, except in sense 
and sight. The eternal light with which childhood fills 
the world would be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not be- 
lieve in fairies! You might get your papa to hire men 
to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve-to catch 
Santa Claus, but even if they did not see Santa Claus 
coming down, what would that prove? Nobody sees 
Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is no Santa 
Claus. The most real things in the world are those that 
neither children nor men can see. Did you ever see 
fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, but there’s no 
proof that they are not there. Nobody can conceive or 
imagine all the wonders there are unseen ‘and tetponaite 
in the world. 

You may tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what makes 
a noise inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen 
world which not the strongest man, not even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever lived, could 
tear apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance can 
push aside that curtain and view and picture the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. It is all real? Ah, Virginia, 
in ail this world there is nothing else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives, and he lives 
forever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten 
times ten thousand years from now, he will continue to 
make glad the heart of childhood. 


1s There a Santa Claus? 
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Dr. Johnson, when he founded 
that first famous club in Lon- 
don, gave the following as his definition of it: “A 
club is an assemblage of jolly, good fellows, meet- 
ing for purely social purposes.’”’ And, somewhat 
later, a witty Frenchman said: “A club is a paradise 
without an Eve.” These definitions have changed 
and broadened somewhat in our day, but club life 
among men has not gone far beyond the social and 
gastronomic, while women’s clubs having arisen out 
of a demand for study and culture are chiefly de- 
voted to these ends. These women’s clubs have 
now arrived at a broadening of aim and methods. 
The constitution—every reading circle has an iron- 
clad organization governed by Robert’s Rules of 
Order—the constitution which read “The object of 
this club shall be the mutual improvement of its 
members,” now adds that most significant clause, 
“and helpfulness to humanity.” 

Setting them in two broad classes, men’s clubs 
may be called social and women’s intellectual; both 
are good, but each is imperfect without the other, 
and the ideal club will effect a combination of the 
This union of forces is begun even in the 
cities where society is established upon old lines to 
which conservatives still cling, but here the change 
must be a growth, a more or less slow development. 
In the country clubs may be formed at the begin- 
ning on this correct basis. Here the interests and 
occupations of men and women are more closely 
united, and.society, made up of a few families and 
including every individual member of them may, as 
a unit, disport itself in the fields of literature. Here 
exist no false lines to be abolished, and all may meet 
on a footing of cordial equality and hospitality to 
new ideas. What are the long winter evenings and 
the rainy days made for, if not. for social and intel- 
lectual opportunities such as are here hinted at? 

Let no farmer in this coming year of grace say 
that he has no time for a reading circle; that money 
is too scarce to spend even a little for mental food. 
Every one must read in these days, and there are 
hours when. he glances over the line of books along 
his shelves and groans in spirit at the familiar names: 
“Dodd’s Modern Horse Doctor,” “American Cattle 
and Their Diseases,” “Warin’s Book-.of the Farm,” 
“The Practical Poultry Keeper.’’ Would that his eye 
might light upon a new and more attractive title! 
There is the newspaper rack, but look at the names: 
“The Breeder's Gazette,” “The American Swine- 
herd,” “The Live Stock Indicator,” “The Repub- 
lican” or “Democrat,” whichever may be the organ 
of his political party. 

Something good, of its kind, may be found, nu 
doubt, in these lists, and they afford necessary ret- 
erences—but to look to them for mental food! The 
farmer may not be quite ready to admit it, but the 
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fact is that such works are not the best, even of their 
kind, and have usually been bought or subscribed 
for on the word of some traveling agent, whose 
eighty per cent. of profit is out of all proportion to 
the truth he told about them. 

As for that partisan, sensational scandal-monger, 
the political newspaper, it is the poorest investment 
in reading matter that can possibly be made. Take 
out the pages of advertisements that have no mean- 
ing beyond the limits of the town, the market re- 
ports that fluctuate before they can be made availa- 
ble, and the indications and prognostications inter- 
esting only as evidences of the short-sightedness of 
man; take out the good news which changes to bad 
or indifferent, thence to good and back again until 
it becomes truly indifferent to everybody; take out 
the finespun, new-fangled theories expounded and 
luckily exploded before they become our own costly 
experiments; take out the twice-told tales, the gos- 
sip, the guesswork dispatches, the sophistry, the 
garbled facts and downright falsehood of the polliti- 
cal columns; take out the brutal personal attacks 
upon leaders of the opposition, and the neat and ele- 
gant job of whitewashing when they become turn- 
coats and time the paces of their hobby to our own; 
take out the debaucheries, the monstrosities, the 
horrible details of murder, rape, executions, lynch- 
ings; the scurrilous slanders and open obscenity; the 
devilish ingenuity with which hints of sin and shame 
are conveyed into young minds; take out all these 
and the pictures, and how much of the cherished 
newspaper remains? Something, to be sure, for not 
anything that is all bad can live, but the quantity of 
nourishing food to be found in this stuff is appall- 
ingly small. There is in every heart an apprecia- 
tion for the best things, and the editor of the daily 
newspaper who shall be daring enough to devote 
to these the best talent and means at his command 
will make money by the experiment. He will dis- 
cover that sensational and personal journalism has 
had its day and is already a back number. 

Meanwhile the farmer must establish a neighbor- 
hood magazine club. It is the man, not the woman, 
who should be its founder. He it is who goes most 
into the outer world, and his privilege it is to bring 
back the best of the world to cheer his own fireside. 


Also, if the club idea originates with him it will be. 


far easier for him to quit work early and hitch up 
the horses. 

This reading circle may be composed of half a 
dozen families, even of two or three, and may make 
a beginning with one magazine or review, provided 
its contents be varied and absolutely of the best. 
The winter, the long, enforced holiday of nature 
and nature’s craftsmen, is the time for frequent 
meetings; in summer they may be occasional only. 
The meetings may be held in the district school- 
house, where it is the most centrally located build- 
ing, and may prosper under the fostering care of the 
district school teacher; but it seems to us the best 
reading circle is that which evolves naturally out of 
the heart of the home; that goes from house to 
house, meeting here in the kitchen, there around the 
dining-room table, under the trees in summer, or 
when it rains in the big. clean barn; that brings and 
leaves a glow of genial hospitality and fellowship. 
Svch a band is not tied up with ornamental red 








tape. It comes and goes, simple, single-minded, di- 
rect as the rays of sunlight, and with blessings at- 
tending on its way. 





It is one of the peculiar feat- 
ures of the development of the 
art of printing that the more mechanical the pro- 
cesses of reproduction are becoming the more artis- 
tic they seem. Human toil, it now appears, is not a 
pre-requisite to finished beauty. The old engravers 
spent hours, days and years of labor in the produc- 
tion of plates which do not begin to suggest quali- 
ties which are to-day obtained in a few moments of 
time by aid of the photographer’s camera. A case 
in point was the production in the early half of the 
century of a work of great variety and enormously 
costly manufacture—James Audubon’s monu- 
mental Birds of America. Audubon himself gave 
up his life to the collection of the necessary data for 
this work. Its plates, engraved on steel, were years 
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_in the making. The best English engravers of the 


day were employed, and the resulting prints, mace 
in colors from drawings by Audubon, represented 
the very highest perfection of the art of printing. 
The original subscription price of the work was in 
the hundreds of dollars, and there were therefore 
few who could count themselves among the possi- 
ble possessors of so expensive a luxury. The tomes 
themselves were ponderous things, elephant folios, 
and the plates were life-sized reproductions of the 
various birds to be found throughout our continent. 
It seemed, indeed, as if the last word had been said 
upon that subject, and to this day Audubon’s Birds 
of America has been at once a classic and a creation 
unrivaled in the literature of the natural sciences. 
As the century closes, however, we find this epoch 
making werk more than rivaled by purely me- 
chanical processes, and an energetic publishing 
house in Chicago issuing a monthly magazine de- 
signed especially for the young, and sold at a very 
modest price, in which the plates are as far superior 
to Audubon’s book as that was to all those that pre- 
ceeded it. “Birds” is the title of the Chicago maga- 
zine, and each month it presents ten full-page plates 
in color, which are so accurate, so delicate in tone, 
so true to texture and so natural, that the engrav- 
ings in Audubon seem like stilted charts, or coarse 
maps of bird-plumage in comparison. The Audu- 
bon plates represent the perfection of hand-work, 
as against new and purely mechanical processes; 
but like the history of all modern industries, the 
handwork must give place to the machine. And, 
on the whole, the machine proves to be the people’s 
friend. It has wondrously reduced the cost of the 
necessities of life, and is making marked incursions 
into the territory of our luxuries. For a few pen- 
nies we can to-day be the possessors of a work 
which is for all practical purposes superior to the 
great Audubon. In explanation of this seemingly 
miraculous advance, it should be said _ that 
while the Audubon will always maintain an artistic 
pre-eminence from the fact that the plates were 
made from the drawings themselves of the great 
naturalist, no amount of human skill can directly at- 
tain the truth. of color and form which can now be 
obtained through the new three-color process of 
photo-etching. Though but a doubtful success in 













other directions, this new color method has been pe- 
culiarly successful in the reproduction of still-life 
subjects, where objects can be left exposed for long 
periods to the camera, without danger of changes of 
position. Collections of birds, or pottery, or stuffs 
are thus seen to be specially adaptable to it. The 
enterprising Chicago publishers have taken praise- 
worthy advantage of the facts, and the results are so 
surprisingly perfect that our counsel to every bird 
lover or naturalist is to make early acquaintance 
with their exquisite prints. 





For the teachers of the English 
language to oppose and malign 
the use of slang—as almost all of them do—is just 
such a fallacious thing, as it would be for a professor 
of physics to warn his students against paying atten- 
tion to any electrical innovations in the appliances 
in his own laboratory, or for a physician to forbid 
his patients any change of air or diet, or any food 
that had not already been digested for him. Change 
and novelty are their own excuse in this humdrum 
world. The burden of proof for a right to exist 
should not be dumped on anything new. Rather 
should it be necessary for the conservative to prove 
why the novelty shall not prevail. Change has a 
vital part in the dynamics of the physical universe, 
where immobility is death. Even the more rational 
social economists justify the costly and often foolish 
whims of fashion because by their variety they give 
life and people a spice of freshness. If change is 
necessary in the body politic, so is it also in the body 
physical. Even that formidable dietetist, Artemus 
Ward, Ph.D., admitted in one of his learned 
lectures: “Hasty pudding if eaten occasionally will 
be found a very pleasant dish: but if you eat it in- 
cessantly for six months, it will cause your instant 
death.” If, then, change is essential to the life of a 
nation, so is stagnation fatal to its speech. Slang is 
tentative and experimental literature. It has every 
right to a fair trial. Scientists, historians, and 
others, who:are writing with one eye on posterity— 
which will in nine of their cases out of ten not cast 
even one glance their way—writers of this class may 
do well to be cautious in their use of new phrases, but 
people who write for their own time and country 
and think it glory enough to have pleased their 
little day, satirists, magazinists, editorial writers, 
reporters, paragraphers and all commentators on 
contemporary affairs should shake off the silly dry- 
as-dust canon that slang is undignified. Shake- 
speare is generally taken as the final authority in 
methods of handling the language, and he, like all 
his fellow-writers of the Elizabethan time, thought 
the slang phrases of his time were racy and the 
users of them bully good fellows. So they packed 
into their immortal literature about everything they 
could find excuse for. No modern musical comedy 
could be more up-to-date or colloquial. To the 
student of literature everyone of these whims of the 
language is a juicy raisin in a good pudding. It 
has been shown, of course, that many of the words 
the English and the Anglomaniacs try to damn with 
the tag “Colloquial U. S.,” are in reality among the 
most venerable words of the language preserved 
here though lost sight of in the mother country. 
But why, in the name of progress and independence 
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and self-respect, is it necessary for us always to hark 
back to dead people for our authority? Shall we be 
allowed to invent nothing but trolley-cars and 
X-rays? Shall we take every “Keep off the Grass” 
sign stuck up about our language as an authorized 
commandment? Or shall we claim our tongues as 
our own and English as a great beautiful park and 
a noble commons for every freeman to wander in 
and revel in at his will? Of course there is slang 
and slang; but so there are epics and epics. Why 
should the common people be allowed the monopoly 
of slang, and the good wits and scholars be barred 
out from its delights? Why should they not be 
allowed selective and inventive liberties as well as 
“Chimmie Fadden” and “The Yellow Kid’? 

Slang is the thermometer of the time. It not only 
indicates the public mood, but by its vividness and 
catchiness, it can affect it. As the lazy Portuguese 
say, “Patience! to-morrow will be another day,” and 
in that proverb condense a national biography—and 
epitaph—so the pushing Yankee wants to “get 
there” and be “‘in it.” He punctures a bubble of 
optimism with a pointed “Rats!” or compresses all 
cynical philosophy in a “What t’hell?” He cuts off 
a tiresome reiteration with a gruff “Chestnuts!” or 
a sharp “Aw, forget it!” He enters a disclaimer 
of anything you may say with a litotes “I don’t 
think” or a Tyrolean “Nit!” He squelches your con- 
ceit or enters his own claims with a mildly sarcastic 
“Oh, there are others!” or he varies this infinitely 
by vivid metaphors like “You're not the only pebble 
on the beach.” 

Of course, most of these things grow obsolete, 
some of them in a day or a week. But some of 
them are finally absorbed into the best literature. 
And they deserve it, for expressions like “get there,” 
“in it,” “What t’ hell?” and “You’re not the only 
pebble on the beach” are genuinely fine. One of 
the chief claims of slang to respect is the fact that it 
is at its best an epigrammatic condensation or a 
neat figure of speech. Thoughtless and hasty prigs 
do not stop to think of its real meaning and there- 
fore real value. A happy slang phrase is as much a 
stroke of genius as any apothegm or touch of fine 
sentiment. But even more intolerable than the at- 
titude of the ultra-purist, is that of the timid com- 
promiser, the writer who has wit enough to see 
the worth of a catch-phrase, but lacks the courage 
to use it for what it is worth. He is ubiquitous and 
he gets into the best-regulated literature. He nulli- 
fies his whole point by such a prologue or epilogue 
as this: “In the picturesque, if sometimes inelegant, 
patois of the pavements, he was, if I may so express 
myself, ‘not in it,’ ”’ or “ ‘he wanted to ‘get there!’—if 
the indulgent reader will pardon the use of a vivid 
bit of slang.” Cooked up thus, the expression has 
about as much blood and savor in it as a fricasseed 
overshoe. Slang has too long been disfranchised 
by linguistic snobs. It should be welcomed into the 
democracy of speech. It is its own excuse. 





About a year ago a reputable 
English journal raised the query 
“Who reads poetry?” and argued with fervor and 
at length that interest in this department of litera- 
ture is rapidly declining. The article provoked con- 
siderable editorial discussion, the drift of opinion 
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being that the allegation was not true. Not long 
since the same question was raised on this side of 
the Atlantic and the comment which has followed 
has sufficiently interested a publishing house in this 
city to induce it to make a systematic effort to get 
an expression of opinion on the subject from sources 
that should have weight. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the person who had charge 
of the matter, “that the men and women who write 
poetry, the editors and publishers who print it, the 
book dealers who sell it, and the librarians who have 
so much:to do in supplying the demand for reading 
matter, taken together, should be able to answer the 
query satisfactorily.” It was expected, of course, 
that a few poets who had received scant recognition 
would sustain the pessimistic view, that some pub- 
lishers who had had unprofitable experiences would 
concur, and that many librarians would testify to 
but a moderate demand for poetry in comparison 
with other forms of literary pabulum dispensed in 
their libraries. However, a letter asking the “opin- 
ion (or what is better experience or facts) from 
your point of observation in regard to the correct- 
ness of the statement that interest in poetry is de- 
clining in America” was sent to carefully selected 
and representative lists of poets and authors, news- 
paper and magazine editors, publishers, leading 
bookseliers in twenty cities, and librarians of impor- 
tant libraries. The tabulated results are as follows: 


CLASS. NO. NO. YES. NO. 
LETTERS. REPLIES. 

Poets and Authors 48 27 3 24 

Editors and Publishers 100 88 11 77 

Book Sellers 100 83 9 74 

Librarians : 100 g2 II 81 

Current Literature has had the privilege of 


examining this correspondence and some extracts 
will be of interest to our readers. Mr. S. S. McClure 
declares that “Good poetry is read everywhere. The 
poems of James Whitcomb Riley are read as widely 
as any other form of literature. I should like noth- 
ing better than to publish half a dozen poems every 
month in McClure’s, if I could get good interesting 
poetry.” Mr. Munsey, editor of Munsey’s Maga- 
zine, is of the opinion that “The day of the epic seems 
to be over, but a good lyric or ballad was never more 
popular.” Dr. William Hays Ward, editor of The 
Independent, says: “The subscribers of The Inde- 
pendent want poetry, and indicate their appreciation 
by letters of approval. Poetry is studied in our 
schools and colleges; our magazines must have it; 
our daily papers publish columns of it. A really 
fine poem makes a hit as no prose writing can do.” 
Mr. Chas. A. Dana’s reply was brief and to the 
point. “Nonsense,” says he, “the interest in poetry 
' is as great as it ever was.” Not a single magazine 
or newspaper editor expressed a different opinion. 
Of the publishers those who were of the view that 
interest in poetry was declining were, with one or 
two exceptions, those who did not publish any 
poetry at all. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. said “The 
demand for the standard poets whose works we pub- 
lish, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, etc., is quite 
large and very steady. We should say that there is 
no indication whatever that poetry is losing its 
hold.” T. Y. Crowell & Co. declared “From our 


standpoint we should say that the interest in poetry 
remains about the same as it has for a number of 
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years back. The interest in some of the standard 
poets is increasing very perceptibly.” The letters 
from booksellers bristled with facts. Space will 
allow us to quote only the reply of Brentano’s, of 
this city, one of the largest retail booksellers in the 
United States, and their letter may be considered a 
fairly typical one: “We do not think facts will war- 
rant the supposition that readers of poetry are fewer, 
or that general interest in poetic literature is de- 
clining or has declined during the past generation. 
It seems to us that at no time during an experience 
of twenty years, has there been a more appreciative 
and general demand for good poetry than at the 
present writing. We will cite only a few examples. 
In the case of Shakespeare—despite the fact that 
numberless editions at all prices were on the market, 
when less than two years ago, The Temple Edition 
was inaugurated, and no one anticipated more than 
moderate success. At a time when five more 
volumes were needed to complete the set, the sales 
had mounted up to over one million copies. Some 
months since, a brief notice was made that a new 
edition of Byron was projected. There was a uni- 
versal inquiry as to possible price, and probable 
completeness. While there may be a falling off in 
the demand for minor poets of a generation ago, it 
has not affected in any way the continuous and con- 
stantly increasing demand for Keats, Tennyson and 
Browning. We find that our native writer has only 
to prove his merit to receive reward on his own soil, 
as witness James Whitcomb Riley, than whom few 
writers of fiction command larger sales, and much 
of whose verse is highly prized in England, although 
the dialect must be most difficult of comprehension. 
But his English publishers have brought out a fif- 
teenth edition within eight years. We ought not to 
omit the host of minor poets, such as Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman, Waiter Learned, Samuel Minturn 
Peck, George Baker, and that class of writers of 
society verse both in America and England whose 
books are reprinted and sold in charmingly made 
editions year after year. We have neglected to men- 
tion also the case of Omar Khyyam that was totally 
unknown to general readers twenty years ago, but 
is now annually sold in thousands—one firm has 
five different and distinct editions on their list at 
the same time.” Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son raises a very interesting point. “The popularity 
of poetry cannot be judged by the number of 
volumes sold,” says he, “for a poem that touches 
the heart will reappear in hundreds of newspapers, 
while a volume is selling a thousand of copies.” 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Francis F. Browne, 
editor of the Dial, expressed the same idea in very 
nearly the same words, and scores of similar ob- 
servations indicate its truth. We quote a portion 
of Mr. Browne’s letter: “Speaking generally, I 
think that it may be said that one’s attitude toward 
poetry is largely a matter of one’s period of life. Of 
those who love poetry in their youth, few preserve 
the love for it or practice the reading of it in their 
later life, through the stress of years and the ‘con- 
tagion of the world’s slow strain.’ The author of 
the query ‘Who reads poetry?’ is very likely some 
old Jeremiah of a fellow who thinks nothing now is 
as it used to be, and that most of the good things 
of life—poetry included—are rapidly declining. 








Such a view may be natural to the eye of age, but 
the world is not all old. Youth is the period of 
poetry—and youth we have always with us. To 
claim a general decline of interest in poetry is noth- 
ing less than to claim a distinct change in human 
nature; and this claim can hardly be seriously 


upheld.” 





One Cause of Anti-British Lhe radical difference between 
the American school of wit, and 
that of our British cousins has often been re- 
marked, though never explained. While we have 
found the major part of English comic papers dull 
through too great transparency, the difficulties 
which the American joke presents to the English 
mind have grown proverbial. Artemus Ward put 
on his programs, when he was in England, an ex- 
travagant promise to go round to the residences of 
his auditors and explain such jokes as they could 
not understand; and on account of one of his lec- 
tures describes the audience as apparently letting all 
the witticisms go by in silence and laughing up- 
roariously at all the plain statements, a phenome- 
non due, of course, to slowness of comprehension. 
Once understood, the British have always compli- 
mented the American joke with hearty laughter. 
This compliment we have not returned. In fact, 
in the ultra clarity of their wit may be found one of 
their chief offences against the good feeling that 
should be expected between kindred peoples. The 
histories give, of course, causes enough for bitter- 
ness on our part, in view of the English conduct 
before, during and after the Revolution, or the war 
of 1812, by the use of Indians in the one and the 
burning of Washington in the other, and again in 
the anti-Union feeling during the Civil War. But 
these things might be forgiven partially if it were 
not for a most unfortunate tendency among the 
English to turn a rather primitive sense of humor 
on all things American that they do not understand 
or do not like. 

Other nations, the French in particular, visit us 
and decline to accept our contributions to the 
progress and comfort of mankind. They affect 
what Lowell called “a certain condescension in 
foreigners;” but we take no deep offence at it. But 
when an Englishman ridicules us, as he is pretty 
certain to do, he is sure to stir up an inexpressible 
rancor among the most of us. Our own comic and 
serious papers have assailed Tammany, for ex” - 
ple, incessantly for years, and we have laughed or 
moaned with them. But when Rudyard Kipling, 
or any Englishman, says what we all know to be 
true, that New York is in the hands of a corrupt 
gang, we fairly writhe in rage, n . Tammany, 
but at Kipling. This is, we feel sure, not so much 
due to immediate wrath, as to the natural irritability 
of a sore spot. Since the beginning of the Republic 
we have been subjected to British sneers and guf- 
faws. The English have first ridiculed and then 
adopted almost every good thing we have given the 
world. Our most famous battle-ship, “Old Iron- 
sides,” they hooted at as “a bunch of pine with a 
striped rag over it.” Their sailors fairly howled at 
our steamships. They made guys out of our naval 
officers till respect was enforced by a series of duels 
that proved our officers to be men too good with 
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the pistol to stand such wit as that of the Britisher 
who said he “must have a Yankee for breakfast,” 
for he jostled young Bainbridge, and was knocked 
down at once, and afterward shot dead in a duel. 
Our sailing-vessels, our yachts, our sleeping-cars, 
our athletes, our Harveyized steel-—almost every- 
thing our native acuteness has contributed to the 
world has met boorish laughter and cheap wit from 
the English. The case in point that gives this 
screed timeliness is the reception of an American 
jockey, who carried to England the manner of rid- 
ing in vogue here. In the first two races he had 
bad mounts, and, being unacclimated, made no 
showing. Whereupon a tidal wave of ridicule 
swept “the tight little isle.” This laughter died 
away as the jockey began a brilliant series of vic- 
tories that landed good horses in the first place and 
inferior steeds in far better positions than they de- 
served. And now our hilarious cousins are sol- 
emnly advising their jockeys to adopt our style! 





Mr. Kipling has got to that 
bigness of fame where he looks 
almost threatening. So strong is his individuality 
and so distinct is his note that we are beginning to 
think of all his qualities as strictly his own, whether 
they are as old as the hills or not. This has been 
the case with many another great writer: he ab- 
sorbs into his own personality many qualities that 
may be borrowed from, cr merely similar to, the 
qualities of some predecessor, but which are forth- 
with credited to the later and greater man, while 
the humble original sinks into oblivion. Two 
minor American poets seem likely to suffer by the 
overweening greatness of this man who “doth be- 
stride the narrow world like a Colossus.” Mr. Kip- 
ling, through the mouth of his McAndrews, cried 
aloud for some one to sing “a song of steam.” 

“Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the song o’ 

steam!” 


Forthwith, the world said to itself, “Why, we 
haven’t had any steam Calliope yet, have we;” and 
straightway the world echoed Mr. Kipling’s cry. 
But now there was a song of steam written by an 
American years before Mr. Kipling was born. It 
was a very good song, too; not great, but very 
good; bombastic in some spots and weak-kneed in 
others, but, on the whole, a high-spirited lyric. It 
was written by G. W. Cutter, who was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1818, served as a captain in the army 
during the Mexican War, and died in 1865. We 
quote two of its stanzas, as follows: 

In the darksome depths of fathomless mine, 
My tireless arm doth play, 

Where the rocks never saw the sun's decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. 

I bring earth’s glittering jewels up > 
From the hidden cave below, 

And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 

I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade; 

I hammer the ore and turn the wheel, 
Where my arms of strength are made. 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint; 
I carry, I spin, I weave; 

And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 


The Song of Steam 






































































CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








The Tov MOY8...cccccccescrseccece PIE, Bi oakcinccvcvescessscesd Poems 

[The following is from the recently published poems of 
Victor J. Daley, a popular Australian poet. The Sydney 
Bulletin says of him: ‘Since Kendall died and Brunton 
Stephens ceased to write,Victor Daley in his sphere stands 
alone. Even Kendall, with perhaps a greater sense of 
natural beauty, has no more natural magic than Daley at 
his best, and Daley's is the finer philosophy and the 
stronger thought.”’] 


There was a Boy, long years ago, 
Who hour by hour awake would lie, 
And watch the white moon gliding slow 
Along her pathway in the sky. 


And ev’ry night as thus he lay 
Entranced in lonely phantasy, 

Borne swiitly on a bright moon-ray 
There came to him a Golden Key. 


And with that Golden Key the Boy 
Oped ev'ry night a magic door, 
That to a melody of Joy 
Turned on its hinges evermore. 


Then, trembling with delight and awe, 
When he the charméd threshold crossed, 
A radiant corridor he saw— 
Its end in dazzling distance lost. 


Great windows shining in a row 
Lit up the wondrous corridor, 

And each its own rich light did throw 
In stream resplendent on the floor. 


One window showed the Boy a scene 
Within a forest old and dim, 

Where Fairies danced upon the green 
And kissed their little hands to him. 


Sweet strains of elfin harp and horn 
He heard so clearly sounding there, 

And he to Wonderland was borne 
And breathed its soft enchanted air. 


Then, passing onward with the years, 
He turned his back on Elf and Fay, 
And, sadly sweet, as if in tears, 
The Fairy Music died away. 


The second window held him long: 
It looked upon a field of fight 

Whereon the countless hordes of Wrong 
Fought fiercely with the friends of Right. 


And, lo, upon that fateful field 
Where cannon thundered, banners streamed 
And rushing squadrons rocked and reeled, 
His sword a star of battle gleamed. 


And when the hordes of Wrong lay still, 
And that great fight was fought and won, 
He stood, bright-eyed, upon a hill, 
His white plume shining in the sun. 


A glorious vision! Yet behind 
He left it with its scarlet glow, 
And faint and far upon the wind 
He heard the martial trumpets blow. 


For to his list’ning ear was borne 
A music more entrancing far 

Than strains of elfin harp or horn, 
More thrilling than the trump of war. 


No longer as a dreamy boy 
He trod the radiant corridor: 

His young man’s heart presaged a joy 
More dear than all the joys of yore. 













To that third window, half in awe, 
He moved, and slowly raised his eyes— 
And was it Earth grown young he saw? 
Or was it man’s lost Paradise? 


For all the flowers that ever bloomed 
Upon the earth, and all the rare 

Sweet Loveliness by Time entombed 
Seemed blushing, blooming, glowing there. 


And every mellow-throated bird 

That ever sang the trees among 
Seemed singing there, with one sweet word 
“Love! Love!” on every little tongue. 


Then he by turns grew rosy-red, 
And he by turns grew passion-pale. 

“Sweet Love!” the lark sang overhead, 
“Sweet Love!” sang Love’s own nightingale. 


In mid-heart of the hawthorn-tree, 
The thrush sang all its buds to bloom; 

“Love! Love! Love! Love! Sweet Love,” sang he 
Amidst the soft green sun-flecked gloom. 


She stood upon a lilied lawn, 

With dreamful eyes that gazed afar; 
A maiden tender as the Dawn, 

And lovely as the Morning Star. 


She stooped and kissed him on the brow, 
And in a low sweet voice said she: 

“T am this country’s queen—and thou?” 
“T am thy vassal,’ murmured he. 


She hid him with her hair gold-red, 

That flowed like sunshine to her knee; 
She kissed him on the lips, and said: 
“Dear heart! I’ve waited long for thee.” 


And, oh, she was so fair, so fair, 
So gracious was her beauty bright, 
Around her the enamoured air 
Pulsed tremulously with delight. 


All sounds did then in music melt, 
Bird-voices, scent of flower and tree, 
And he within his bosom felt 
The piercing thorn of ecstasy. 


The years passed by in dark and light, 
In stormvand shine; the man grew old, 
Yet never more by day or night 
There came to him the Key of Gold. 


But ever ere the great sun-flowers 
In gold above the sky’s blue rim, 
All in the dark and lonely hours, 
There comes an Iron Key to him. 


And with that key he opes a wide 

And gloomy door—the Door of Fate— 
That makes whene’er it swings aside 

A music sad and desolate. 


A music sad from saddest source: 
He sees beside the doorway set 
The chill gray figure of Remorse, 
The cold dead image of Regret. 


For all the glory and the glow 

Of Life are passed, and dead, and gone: 
The Light and Life of Long Ago 

Are only memories, moonlight-wan. 

* * * * 

There is no man of woman born 

So good, so great, so brave but he 
Must in the middle night forlorn 

Take up and use the Iron Key. 














On a tristful autumn day; 
Sad was the heart of the fair white rose, 
As the summer slipped away. 


She had been wooed by the singing bird, 
The bee and the butterfly; 


But never a chord of her heart was stirred, 


Till she heard the west wind sigh. 


She leaned on the trellis, fair and sweet, 
With the laughing leaves above, 

As he glided in with his noiseless feet 
And whispered his tales of love. 


A rollicking, restless rover, he— 
The waif of the salt-sea brine, 

And only a white, white rose was she, 
The last of her royal line. 


He kissed the lips of the rose in bloom, 
And alas, alackaday! 

She was despoiled of her rare perfume, 
For the wind will have its way. 


The Captain's Last Hail,.William Edward Penney. .Ballads of Yankee Landt 


A man unknown to worldly fame 
Was rough and ready Captain Fraim; 
For fifty years he ploughed the deep 
And lived a harvest there to reap. 
His form was straight as any spar, 
His deep-set eyes could see afar, 

His voice would sise above the roar 
Of breakers dashing on the shore. 


He ruled his ship with iron hand, 
His home as well when on the land. 
His boys he early cut adrift, 
Refusing to give them a lift; 


Said he: “They'll thrive ’mid storm and shock, 


If they are chips of the old block; 
And, rather than keep them in tow, 
I’ll let them to the bottom go.” 


But little children loved the name 
And face of bluff old “Cap’n Fraim,” 
And when he walked his native town, 
A troop of urchins fat and brown 
Would follow him where’er he went, 
With eyes upon his pockets bent, 
Which never failed to hold a feast 
For each, from oldest to the least. 


Surrounded thus by youthful love 
He roared as gently as a dove, 
Looking like a majestic ship 

Beset by pigmy fleets of chip. 

His stubby beard bristled with glee, 
His mouth was quite a sight to see, 
His deep-set eyes twinkled with fun, 
His face was like the rising sun. 


Both priests and doctors Captain Fraim 
Held in contempt about the same. 
“They’re pirates, one and all!” quoth he; 
“The only diff’rence I can see, 

One scuttles you with deadly pills, 

The other kind with brimstone kills, 

And neither will leave you alone 

Until they’ve picked you like a bone.” 


Stout Captain Fraim was taken ill; 
He rapidly grew worse, until 

The people said he’d die, no doubt. 
But still he walked the streets about, 
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The Wooing of the Rose........Lucius Harwood Foote........ On the Heights* 
A white rose bloomed in a garden close, 








As gruff as ever to the men. 
But when he met the children, then 
’Twas pitiful to see him try 
To smile, while beating back a sigh. 
Unto his wife he said: “I know 

Soon to the bottom I must go 

And leave you to sail on alone; 

The craft is yours when I am gone. 
You’ve been a true and honest mate, 
But we must part, for such is fate. 

This is my last command to you— 

Keep discipline among the crew.” 

He struggled in Pneumonia’s grip, 

But not a groan escaped his lip; 

Unto his bed he would not go, 

In his big chair he fought his foe. 
Unflinching, with his shortening breath, 
He met and fought it out with Death; 
Said he: “I’ve wronged no man, and I 
Am not at all afraid to die.” 
“Avast, there! shed no tears,” he said, 
“Above my grave when I am dead! 
Come, dance me here a sailor’s reel 
Upon the deck! The swell I feel 
Beneath my feet of land near by; 

Look sharp aloft!” And, with a cry, 
Above his eyes he placed his hand, 
And bending forward searched for land. 


Still steadfast gazing as before, 

“T hear the breakers on the shore, 
Starboard the helm!” he thundered. “Men, 
Work for your lives; ah, safe again!” 
His dying voice grew faint and low, 

“All safe, the harbor’s near, I know. 
Signal for pilot,” then with joy 
He cried, “Pilot ahoy! a-h-o-y!” 

The weeping group around his chair 
Saw not that harbor calm and fair, 
Heard not the pilot’s answering hail 

That lit with joy his features pale. 
They only saw within his eyes 
A wondering: awe, a glad surprise, 
And knew that he had furled his sail, 
And cast his anchor, “In the vail.” 


Old Apple-Trees..... Hannah Parker Kimball...... Yictory (Copeland & Day.) 


IN AUTUMN. 
The twisted trees like gray old nuns at prayer 
Stoop stiffly forward, their dishevelled hair 
Embeaded with the mist. Beneath the hill, 
Careering earthward with a mighty thrill, 
Expands the conflict of the approaching wind, 
Who seeks that sisterhood in peevish mind, 
Meaning to rate them lustily for sin, 
The day being gray and full of discipline, 
Their orisons too creaking, poor and thin. 
And what a priest! Intoning at his will, 
Cowled madly in an air-tost capuchin, 
Blustering out Pater-nosters, Aves, Creed, 
His flapping robes flung back for greater speed! 

IN SPRING. 
But in the spring—the sisters in the spring 
Break into prayer that is a blossoming. 
The rigid trees in budding-time agree 
In whiteness fair. Like silver filigree 
Against the tender turquoise of the sky, 
Stirless and stiff, and pure the blossoms lie, 
As chiseled by a carving delicate 
As that which shaped some reredos of state, 
*Neath some great dome of blue immaculate. 


Robed like white brides of heaven, translated, free, 


Ecstatically devout in their estate 
Of reverent beauty, to a radiant sky 
The ancient sisters lift a harmony. 































































































LITERARY RELICS OF DU MAURIER 








The wo1ld was taken off its feet with surprise 
when George du Maurier, toward the end of a life 
full of fame as an illustrator, suddenly displayed a 
remarkable maturity of literary power in three 
novels. Some one told him that in the captions he 
had been making for his drawings all those years 
he had been getting the best possible practice in the 
craft. But, now, Harper and Brothers have pub- 
lished a collection of occasional pieces that had been 
lost sight of in Punch. The book is issued under 
the name of A Legend of Camelot, and it shows all 
the polish, the ease and exuberance that mark Peter 
Ibbetson and Trilby. The works are, most of them, 
too long to quote entire, but excerpts will indicate 
their character. The piece that gives its title to the 
book is a parody.on the archaic ballad, and a bit of 
burlesque Arthurian legend. The pre-Raphaelite 
school of painting and the Rossetti school of poetry 
are ingeniously ridiculed. The refrain, “O, 
miserie!” which is printed in rubric and occurs in- 
cessantly between stanzes, will be left to the reader’s 
imagination, and the outcome of the curious tale to 
his own investigation, in order that other examples 
of Du Maurier’s work may find space. 


A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. 


Tall Braunighrindas left her bed 

At cock-crow with an aching head. 
O miserie! 

She shook her hair about her form 

In waves of color bright and warm. 
O miseric! 

She left her tower and wandered down 

Into the High Street of the town. 

Her pale feet glimmered, in and out, 

Like tombstones as she went about. 

And folks did ask her in the street 

‘How fared it with her long pale feet?” 
And blinkt, as though ’twere hard to bear 
The red-heat of her blazing hair! 

“Who knows this damsel, burning bright,” 
Quoth Launcelot, “like a northern light’’? 
Quoth Sir Gauwaine: “J know her not!” 

“Who quoth you did?” quoth Launcelot. 
Then quoth the pure Sir Galahad: 

“She seems, methinks, but lightly clad! 
The wind blows somewhat chill to-day. 
Moreover, what would Arthur say!” 

She thrust her chin towards Galahad 
Full many an inch beyond her head. 
But when she noted Sir Gauwaine, 
She wept, and drew it in again! 

She wept: “How beautiful am I.” 

He shook the poplars with a sigh. 
Sir Launcelot was standing near; 
Him kist he thrice behind the ear. 

“Ah me!” sighed Launcelot, where he stood, 

“IT cannot fathom it!’”’ (Who could?) 
Hard. by his wares a weaver wove, 

And weaving with a will, he throve; 

Him beckoned Galahad, and said,— 

“Gaunt Braunighrindas wants your aid. 
Behold the wild growth from her nape! 
Good weaver, weave it into shape!” 

The weaver straightway to his loom 
Did lead her, whilst the knights made room; 
And wove her locks, both web and woof, 

And made them wind and waterproof; 


Then with his shears he opened wide 
An armhole neat on either side, 
And bound her with his handkerchief 
Right round the middle like a sheaf. 
“Ah, me! those locks,” quoth Sir Gauwaine, 
“Will never know the comb again!” 
O miserie! 
An one-eyed Eastern past, who sold, 
And bought, and bartered garments old; 
The Pilgrim eyed her shapely dress 
With curious eye to business: 
Then whispered he to Launcelot, 
“T’ll give five shekels for the lot!’ 
Gauwaine his battle-axe he drew. 
Once and again he clove him through! 
“No man of many words am [!” 
Quoth he, and wope his weapon dry. 
A butcher caught the sounds and said, 
“There go two cracks upon one head!” 
A baker whispered in his fun: 
“Butcher, more heads are crackt than one!” 
“The moon is up to many tricks!” 
Quoth he who made the candlesticks! 
The bold Sir Launcelot mused a bit, 
And smole a bitter smile at it. 
O miserie! 
But Braunighrindas was not dumb; 
Her opportunity had come. 
She bowed her body slenderly, 
And lifted him full tenderly. 
Right broke-in halfenly she bent; 
Jew-laden on her way she went! » 
O miserie! 
A LOST ILLUSION. 
There was a young woman, and what do you think? 
She lived upon nothing but paper and ink! 
For ink and for paper she only did care, 
Though they wrinkle the forehead and rumple the hair. 
And she bought a gold pen, and she plied it so fast 
That she brought forth her three-volume novel at last; 
And she called it “The Ghoul of Mayfair,” by “Siréne’”’; 
And I read it, re-read it, and read it again. 
*Twas about a young girl, whom the gods, in their grace, 
Had endowed with a balefully beautiful face; 
While her lithe, supple body and limbs were as those 
Of a pantheress (minus the spots, I suppose). 
And oh! reader, her eyes! and oh! reader, her hair! 
They were red, green, blue, lustreless, lava-like. 
I can’t screw my muse to the exquisite pitch 
For adjusting exactly the whichness of which! 
I may mention at once that she’d dabbled in vice 
From her cradle—and found it exceedingly nice: 
That she doated on sin—that her only delight 
Was in breaking commandments from morning till night. 
Now, three doting husbands to start with in life 
Seems a decent allowance for any young wife; 
But legitimate trigamy very soon palled 
Upon Barbara Blackshepe (for so she was called). 
And it took but a very few pages to tell 
How by means of a rope, a knife and a well, 
And some charcoal, and poison, and powder and shot, 
he effectually widowed herself of the lot. 
Then she suddenly found that she couldn t control 
The yearning for love of her ardent young soul, 
So—(thisis the cream of the story—prepare) 
She took a large house in the midst of Mayfair: 
Where she started a kind of a sort of a—eh ? 
Well, a sort of a kind of a—what shall I say ? 
* * * * * * “ 


(This light—I might even add frivolous—tone 


There! 



















Isn’t that of the author, ’tis fair I should own; 
Passion hallows each page—guilt ennobles each line; 
All this flippant facetiousness, reader, is mine). 
To our muttons. Who dances, the piper must pay, 
And we can’t eat our cake and yet have it, they say; 
So we learn with regret that this duck of a pet 
Of a dear little widow, she ran into debt. 
And the Hebrew came down, like a wolf on the fold 
(With his waistcoat all gleaming in purple and gold), 
And the auctioneer’s hammer rang loud in the hall, 
And they sold her up—harem and scar’em and all! 
Then, says she: ‘There are no more commandments to 
break; 
I have lived—I have loved—I have eaten my cake!” 
(Which she had, with a vengeance); so what does she do? 
Why, she takes a revolver, and stabs herself through! 
L’ONGLAY A PARRY. 
Ung mattang j’etty dong Paree, 
Ay trister je regardy 
Le purple kee se promenay 
Le long dew Bullyvardy. 


Je fumy ay je ravy, may 
Partoo l’onwee se trouvy; 

Avec une petty tube de pyle 
De tongs ong tong, je buvy. 


Assee devong le caffy, donc, 
Je buvy ay je fumy, 

Ay j’admiray le joly mond, 
Les elegong costumy. 


Tongt6 c’etait ung deputay 
Lisong le Charryvarry; 

Tongtote une dam de kalitay 
Kee sortay song song marry. 


Kelks etty june, kelks etty viell, 
Ay kelks, nee l’ung nee I’oty; 
May tutes avvy l’air contong d’ellmaym— 
Ay le reste avvy tute la beautay. 
Etc., etc. 
A MODEL HERO OF MODERN ROMANCE, 

Reader, how shall I limn this man for you, when 
the very sun has failed to do him justice—when the 
first photographers of the day have been driven baf- 
fled into their “cameros obscuri!” How account for 
' the fearful impression that Vavasour Brabazon de 
Vere made on all women who crossed his path, end- 
ing but too often in the madhouse and the 
grave. 

Few men could tell his age, nor his height, nor 
whither he came from, nor whence he went when he 
went away. Woe, alas! to those who could. . . 
All who had met Vavasour had felt the spell of his 
ubiquitous glance, which gave him a terrible vant- 
age over the dwarfed heroes of modern fiction, 
whose gaze is limited to one object atatime. . . 

Cold, haughty, sarcastic, unbending to a fault, he 
never stooped—no, not even when he picked up a 
lady’s fan, or laced his own faultless Balmoral boot. 
His small taper white hand was the envy of every 
Duchess who had been privileged to behold it un- 
gloved, and had lived to rue the privilege. But, oh! 
reader, his voice!! full, dry, mellow, rich in musical 
impossibilities, it intoxicated one like wine, and left 
one staggering and powerless to resist; he, who 
hated music, was well aware of the potency of this 
spell. It is told of him that once, at a 
royal “matinee musical,” a Princess, secure in the 
“divinity that beats upon a throne,” had dared to 
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banter him on his indifference to the art of Balfe and 
Beethoven; curling his lip till the “sangre azur” 
flowed freely, he rose to his full height, stalked to 
the platform where the petted tenor of the day held 
his audience in thrall, tore the music from his hands, 
and taking up the “area” where the astonished 
Italian had left it off, he finished it in tones so suave 
and enervating, with so passionate a pathos that all 
there who heard, hung on his lips for ever and a 
day, and the rest became epileptic for the remainder 
of their lives. The luckless “vertuoso,” Signor 
Gusberitartini, went home, and sickened and died of 
that song! 

Poetry he despised. Yet, full oft had he, blind- 
folded, with his gloved left hand, written impromptu 
epics that would have smitten a Tennyson with the 
palsy of incompetency! Art he loathed, with a 
guardsman’s loathing; yet who does not recollect 
that exquisite picture of Rimini and Francesco di 
Paola, which all London flocked to see—painted by 
him for a wager on the bareback of a buck-jumping 
blood-mare that Rarey had given up as intracta- 
ble? Had he not pressed with the slen- 
der arab-arch of his foot, nay, microscopically 
scrutinized with his cold, passionless glance, every 
cubic inch of our mother-earth from zenith to 
zodiac, from equinox to ecliptic? Now unarmed 
and alone, battling with the wild bull-elephant in 
Siberian forests, whose fossil tusks would crumble 
into dust beneath his iron grasp—anon, ere the sun 
had risen and set again o’er his triumph, tracking 
the white bear to its den in the fastnesses of the 
primeval Mexican steppe. : 

Is it strange that such a man should set all laws 
at defiance, laws of honor, courtesy, social inter- 
course, perspective, religion, scientific inquiry?— 
nay, the very laws of digestion itself? For to his 
world-sated palate the oyster and the oyster-shell 
were as one and the same—the one yielded no joy, 
the other presented no difficulty. 

Again and again, woe, woe to the women who 
crossed his path, be they widows or wives, matrons 
or maidens! Down they went on their knees be- 
fore him, like threshed corn beneath the shears of 
the mower, to worship for awhile at the shrine of his 
cruc! glance, and then—withered ’neath his insolent 
scorn, flung away into the dim irrevocable future, 
like a wornout glove, a soiled scarf, a slipper down 
at heel—-far beyond all appeal or hope of redress 
from him; for it is of such men that Tasso has 
written: 

“Ye who entreat him, leave all hope behind.” 

Every husband, every father, every brother, feared 
and loathed him as the incarnation of the Evil one— 
in their mean, narrow, tedious nauseating philos- 
ophy they held him as a perjured villain of the 
deepest dye, steeped in utterest infamy! 

Oh, reader, is it a marvel that the Tresilian 





“The flower of the west end and all the world.” 


could not restrain a wild yell of agonized rapture 
when he, who never bent, yet bent his gaze on her, 
and stooping for once in his life, stamped a seething 
red-hot kiss on her hand which, soldering her brace- 
let to her wrist, seared her white flesh through the 
scented gauntlet to her very palm, and claimed her 
as his partner in the “Mabel Waltz!” 



































































APHORISMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH * 





[Though Meredith is the author of fifteen clever (and 
we might say great) novels, and three volumes of poetry, 
he is “‘caviare to the general.” He has gone on writing 
in his own marked individual style for almost half a cen- 
tury, appealing, until a few years ago, to but a small public 
and regardless of critics, who term him a “stylist” and “a 
Robert Browning of prose.” We must suppose that he 
consoles himself, as did Landor, by saying: “I shall dine 
late, but the dining hall will be well lighted, the guests 
few and select.” Few English writers furnish so many 
incomparable epigrammatic sayings. It is, as he said of 
his Diana, as if he “thought in flashes’—a way with the 
maker of phrases. ] 

Enthusiasm has the privilege of not knowing 
monotony. . 

It is still a good way from the head of the 
tallest man to the stars. 

Our dreams of heroes and heroines are cold 
glitter beside the reality. 

The hero of two women must die and be 
wept over in common before they can appreciate 
one another. 

Cynicism is intellectual dandyism without 
the coxcomb’s feathers; and it seems to me that 
cynics are only happy in making the world as bar- 
ren to others as they have made it for themselves. 

Expectation is grateful, you know; in the 
mood of gratitude we are waxen. 

The man possessed by jealousy is never in 
need of matter for it; he magnifies; grass is jungle, 
hillocks are mountains. 

——Patience is our beneficent fairy godmother, 
who brings us our harvest in the long result. 

Gossip must often have been likened to the 
winged insect bearing pollen to the flowers; it 
fertilizes many a vacuous reverie. 

What a woman thinks of women is the test 
of her nature. 

Convictions are generally first impressions 
that are sealed with later prejudices. 

One may be as a weed of the sea while one’s 
fate is being decided. To love is to be on the sea, 
out of sight of land. 

If you meddle with politics, you must sub- 
mit to be held upon the prongs of a fork, my boy, 
soaped by your backers and shaved by the foe. 

There’s pitch and tar in politics as well as on 
shipboard. 

The future not being born, my friend, we 
will abstain from baptizing it. 

A dash of conventionalism makes the whole 
civilized world kin. 

Intellectual differences do not cause wounds, 
except when very unintellectual sentiments are be- 
hind them. 

You may start a sermon from stones to hit 
the stars. 

The true word spoken has its chance of 
somewhere alighting and striking root. Look not 
to that. Seeds perish in nature; good men fail. 
Look to the truth in you, and deliver it, with no 
after thought of hope. 


*(ompiled for Current Literature by M. R. Silsby. 


Earnestness works out its own cure more 
surely than frenzy. 

It has been established that we do not wax 
diviner by dragging down the gods to our level. 

Women don’t care uncommonly for the men 
who love them, though they like precious well to be 
loved. 

After forty, men have married their habits, 
and wives are only an item in the list, and not the 
most important. 

That small motives are at the bottom of 
many illustrious actions, is a modern discovery. 

———Published memoirs indicate the end of a 
man’s activity, and that he acknowledges the end. 
They are his final chapter, making mummy of the 
grand figure they wrap in the printed stuff. 

Observation is the most enduring of the 
pleasures of life. 

Drolleries, humors, reputed witticisms, are 
like odors of roast meats, past with the picking 
of the joint. Idea is the only vital breath. 

There is nothing the body suffers that the 
soul may not profit by. 

All life is a lesson that we live to enjoy but 
in the spirit. 

We women miss life only when we have 
never met the man to reverence. 

—-The young who avoid the region of Romance 
escape the title of Fool at the-cost of a celestial 
crown. 

True poets and true women have the native 
sense of the divineness of what the world deems 
gross material substance. 

Speech is the small change of silence. 

The slave of a passion thinks in a ring, as 
hares run; he will cease where he began. 

Gossip is a beast of prey that does not wait 
for the death of the creature it devours. 

Enthusiasm is a heaven-sent steeplechaser, 
and takes a flying leap of the ordinary barriers. 

The simplicity of the life of labor looked - 
beautiful. What will not look beautiful contrasted 
with the fly in the web? 

A metaphor is the Deus ex machina of an 
argument. 

A golden miracle! Good looks and gold to- 
gether are rather superhuman. 

Success is costly. We find we have pledged 
the better part of ourselves to clutch it; not to be 
redeemed with the whole handful of our prize. 

Thought flies best when the hands are easily 
busy. 

Two hearts that make one soul do not sepa- 
rately count their gifts. 

Friendship, I fancy, means one heart between 
two. 

Masculine ideas are one thing; but let femi- 
nine ever be feminine, or our civilization perishes. 

Ideas, new-born. and naked original ideas, 
are acceptable at no time to the humanity they visit 
to help uplift it from the state of beast. 

Whether a woman loves a man or not, he is 
her lover if he dares tell her he loves her, and is 
heard with attention. 
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The Theory and Practice of Local Color....... W. P. James...... Macmillan's 

Local color is a phrase with a history; it is a 
phrase familiar also in current criticism and literary 
talk at the present moment. Only the other day an 
American critic proclaimed the fashion of local 
color to be the most modern phase of literature; and 
he did not speak entirely without book. The In- 
dian stories of Mr. Kipling have been a striking 
feature of recent literature, and the exotic descrip- 
tions of Pierre Loti landed that singularly un- 
academic mariner safely in the desired haven of the 
French Academy with unusual rapidity. There is 
now hardly any corner of the earth which is not 
being explored by a writer or group of writers for 
the purposes of what is called local color in fiction. 
Malay tales we have, and Kaffir tales, and tales of 
the South Sea Islands. In America every State will 
soon have its “sacer vates” to bestow a moderate im- 
mortality upon its particular character and charm. 
The Californian stories of Bret Harte have been fol- 
lowed (at a long distance) by stories of the Tennes- 
see mountains, of the New England village, of the 
Southern plantation and of the great prairie farm; 
while we on our side have our tales of Thrums and 
Galloway, of Irish bogland and Highland glen, of 
Wessex, and Devon and Cornwall. If mortal 
things now touch the mind of Théophile Gautier, 
the revival of the phrase and its modern vogue must 
give his spirit some moments of delightful remi- 
niscence; for “la couleur locale’ was a watchword, 
one might say the watchword, of Gautier himself 
and his young romantic legion just seventy years 
ago. Local color, Prosper Mérimée told Taine in 
the after days, was the Holy Grail of the young Ro- 
mantics; and in 1827 when he too was a Romantic, 
he held it for dogma with the rest that, save in local 
color, there was no salvation. When Eugéne de 
Nully was in Africa, his friend Gautier wrote to him, 
“Just send me a few pots of local color, and I will 
make famous Turkish and Algerian stories.” <A 
few pots of local color, and literature was easy then. 
Victor Hugo had written poems of the East, and 
Musset tales of Italy and Spain, and these had been 
the predecessors of a motley progeny of exotic 
poetry andromance. . . . 

After romanticism had gone out, and science and 
pseudo-science had come in, nay, after the iron of 
calamitous reality had entered the soul of Paris and 
of her children—first capitulation, then famine, then 
bombardment, a disaster, as Gautier characteris- 
tically remarked to Goncourt, completely satisfying 
every canon of art—even then, and till his death, his 
delight was to talk local color with congenial spirits 
and discuss the great days which the phrase recalled 
to him. 

Mérimée did not remain so faithful to the doctrine 
in which he was brought up. He began bravely. 
Local color being, as he said, their Holy Grail, he 
and his young friend Ampére began by vowing 
themselves to its quest through the countries of the 
earth. They had enthusiasm, but, alack! they had 
no money, and in modern Europe not even knight- 
errantry can be managed without money. In this 
difficulty they decided to lay on the local color out 





of their own heads at home, and afterwards to travel 
upon the profits of the books to see if their pictures 
were like. In prosecution of this hopeful plan, 
young Mérimée took Dalmatia to be his province, 
and in a fortnight, it is said, produced a volume of 
what purported to be translations from the Illyrian. 
This, spirited essay in local color, if not remunera- 
tive in money, was so successful in accomplishment 
that the supposed product of Illyrian genius was 
gravely discussed by German savants, and was 
thought worthy of translation by the Russian poet 
Poushkine. The facile success, he told Taine after- 
wards, opened his eyes to the cheapness of the trick 
and killed at a blow his belief in the virtue of local 
color. So at least he used to say in the after years; 
yet, perhaps, it is not necessary to take him quite at 
his word. ' 

Nobody knew better than Mérimée that the 
phrase which was so much in the mouths of militant 
Romantics meant originally something wider and 
deeper than a decorative use of Arab steeds and 
Spanish cloaks and medieval mummery. The 
phrase had been coined to express opposition to the 
colorless uniformity of the classical ideal. On the 
French stage in the Grand Siécle everybody wore 
the same fine wigs and spoke the same fine Alexan- 
drines in the same academic vocabulary. The cry 
for local color was the cry of revolt against this 
tyrannous uniformity; a cry for the concrete and 
the characteristic in place of the conventional type. 
It was by an intelligible transition enough that the 
sacred cause came to be identified with dramas of 
Spanish outlaws picturesquely defying the old-fash- 
ioned rules of French prosody. The fight of classic 
and romantic was like other literary battles, a battle 
with confused noise, and in the confusion the further 
the Romantics got from Racine the safer they felt, 
and the flags of Hugo and Musset were no bad ban- 
ners to follow. But originally the cry for local 
color was not a cry merely for foreign color; it was 
a cry for characteristic and appropriate color. Only, 
and here perhaps was Mérimée’s later difficulty, if 
local color signified no more than appropriate and 
characteristic color, how was the shibboleth of revo- 
lution to be distinguished from the elementary 
maxims of art? In this catholic sense Homer was 
as much a master of local color as Théophile 
Gautier. This is probably what Mérimée meant 
when he said he no longer understood the meaning 
of the term. What, in fact, did Maupassant’s les- 
sons in style from Flaubert come to but this—that 
whether he described a Carthaginian battle or a car- 
riage passing the club windows, it should be impos- 
sible for readers to mistake his particular battle or 
carriage for any other? The secret of style, in other 
words, lay in accurate local color; and thus the ro- 
mantic battle-cry is found transformed into the 
school maxim of realism. 

That the thing called realism was indeed the 
natural sequel and complement of romanticism has 
long been clear. It was so both by development 
and reaction. For the orientalism and medizeval- 
ism of their predecessors, the French Realists sub- 
stituted the local color of the province and the 
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gutter. It need not be supposed that this later local 
color is always of unimpeachable accuracy. The 
Realist, being for the most part but the Romantic 
topsy-turvey, is quite as fond, after his own fashion, 
of forcing and falsifying his tones for effect. Still 
the free license of the imagination is undoubtedly 
more restrained in dealing with things which lie un- 
der the writer’s and reader’s nose; and the more ex- 
acting standard of accuracy required on familiar 
ground reacted in turn on the imaginative freedom 
of unfamiliar description. Moreover, the whole 
trend of the post-romantic generation was in the di- 
rection of science and observation. Indeed, ro- 
manticism itself was both a symptom and a stimulus 
of awakening interest in things remote in place and 
time, which was bound to lead and did lead, to ex- 
ploration and research. The effect of the change 
on the old romantic cult of local color was naturally 
considerable, and the immediate effect may be ob- 
served in Flaubert, who in this, as in other matters, 
has the interest for criticism of occupying a transi- 
tional position. Flaubert grew up a Romantic of 
the Romantics, and his literary ambition was to 
produce a masterpiece of local color. This aspira- 
tion of his early years took form, in the fulness of 
time and after protracted labor, in the Carthaginian 
romance of Salammbo. Salammbo is a book of 
local color, all compact; but it is local color not at 
all of the earlier romantic pattern. The formula 
was the same, but the spirit is altered. The Car- 
thage of Salammb6 is, I dare say, not a little unlike 
the real Carthage; but that Flaubert took all possible 
pains to make it as like as he could was abundantly 
proved in his controversies with his critics. Not 
only had he traveled in Africa and explored the site, 
though so much locomotion as was needed for a 
walk round his garden was irksome to him, but he 
furthermore made himself acquainted with every 
document which could throw light on Carthaginian 
history or character. And what was the effect of 
this elaborately studied color? Sainte Beuve ex- 
pressed what, I think, must be the general verdict, 
when he complained that this “tour de force” of 
local color lacked all human interest. Flaubert re- 
torted that his critic’s distaste was the measure of 
his own success, that it was precisely because the 
local color was genuine and not a mere romantic 
decoration, that his critic missed the kind of human 
interest he looked for. What he would have liked, 
said Flaubert, was a set of sentimental Frenchmen 
masquerading in Carthaginian fancy dress; the real 
barbaric Moloch-worshiping Carthaginian was not 
nice to a Parisian taste. And when again Sainte 
Beuve protested that he was unable to feel the fas- 
cination of a beauty daubed with vermilion and 
poisoned with perfume, Flaubert begged him to 
take his Bible and to use his nose; Judith and 
Esther, he assured him, were every bit as much pois- 
oned with perfume as his own Salammbo. As is 
always the case in controversy between competent 
antagonists, there was truth on both sides. But it 
is pertinent to observe that Flaubert’s citation of 
Esther and Judith tells against him; if he had writ- 
ten their stories there would have been no need of 
the admonition to use our noses. The Oriental 
writers, on the other hand, not being set upon exe- 
cuting a “tour de force” of local color, make, in spite 





of all the Oriental coloring, the human story the pre- 
dominant interest. 

And this brings us to the question which is of 
something more than historical interest, the practi- 
cal question, what is the true method and manner 
of local color under our modern conditions? Some 
incompatibility there does seem to be between the 
new knowledge and the old romance. When a cer- 
tain critic objected to The Story of an African Farm 
that there were no lions in it, the author replied that 
that kind of African romance was best written in 
Piccadilly. Well, there are not a few who still pre- 
fer the old-fashioned stories, with lions in them, 
written in Piccadilly to such a sample of the new 
fashion as The Story of an African Farm. They 
argue that Defoe never got much further from home 
than to the pillory, and that Crusoe’s island is good 
enough for them. They protest that Charles 
Kingsley depicted the West Indies very nicely out 
of the windows of his English parsonage. They re- 
member that when Tom Moore complacently re- 
corded the compliments he received on his descrip- 
tion of Cashmere in Lalla Rookh, the very point he 
was proud of was that he had never set foot in the 
country. And such, too, was the boast of Harriet 
Martineau for her Feats on the Fjords, which, till 
lately, was an ordinary English guide to Norway. 
And yet even those who rate romance above barren 
knowledge must confess that the day for this easy- 
going kind is over. Geographical science it might 
have survived, but scarcely an era of steam, and 
Cook’s tours, and special correspondents. A man 
will hardly venture to lay on his local color light- 
heartedly in his suburban study when he is liable 
to find himself at dinner with a lady on his right 
who shoots her own bears, and a lady on his left 
who flogs her own niggers. And the consequence 
is that romancers have been 1educed to making ex- 
peditions on purpose to study their local color. The 
press is full of paragraphs of what is euphemistically 
called literary gossip, informing an astonished 
world how one popular novelist is in Iceland study- 
ing local color for his next Saga, while another has 
taken his yacht to the Mediterranean to lay in local 
color for his next Biblical romance. . . . I 
confess to being sceptical as to the value of the local 
color crammed for the occasion. I have little faith 
in the Zolaistic “document,” nor much more in the 
advertised preparatory tours of our own romancers. 
You may pick up a few picturesque details in your 
fortnight in the Eternal City, or your six weeks in 
Syria, but that is about as much as you will get of 
any value. : 

I take it to be an axiom of sound criticism, that 
the imagination is sovereign in all description that 
counts for literature. With genius and the poet’s 
imagination a hint of Hakluyt or Humboldt will 
bear fruit an hundredfold; without it you may travel 
hundreds of miles, and fill hundreds of note-books, 
and for all your pains be never a whit nearer to the 
truth that maketh alive. It is because his imagina- 
tion is torpid and mechanical, that the hack-ro- 
mancer is reduced to these laborious researches 
after local color and reliance upon his reporter’s 
faculty. We call it, in our solemn, modern way, 
sometimes Science, and sometimes Art; we might 
with almost equal justice, call it Woodenheadedness. 





Given genius and the poetic imagination the true 
school, and, so far as I can see, the only true school 
for that intimate and accurate local color which the 
times demand is the instinctive observation of youth 
and adolescence, the unconscious or half-uncon- 
scious absorption of impression during the early for- 
mative years. Compare, for example, the Scotch 
novels with Ivanhoe or The Talisman; compare 
George Eliot’s English Midlands with the Florence 
of her Romola; compare Hawthorne’s New Eng- 
land with the Rome of his Transformation; com- 
pare Mr. Kipling’s India with his London. The 
moral is, I think, the same in each case; and it is 
the moral of the comparison so unfortunately chal- 
lenged by Flaubert between Salammbé and the 
Bible. If knowledge is to be fruitful, it must be 
the knowledge of familiarity, so thoroughly assimi- 
lated as to be subservient to the imagination. 

But what criticism has chiefly to bear in mind 
about local color is that the phrase has been used at 
different times and on different lips to signify two 
distinct and almost opposite things. It has been 
used on the one hand to signify the magic of the un- 
familiar, the romance of the unknown regions “over 
the hills and far away”; it is used, on the other hand, 
to signify the intimate touch of familiarity, the har- 
vest of the quiet eve and loving spirit in their own 
little corner of earth. 
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The merits and demerits of painful poetry—of 
poetry, that is, which wounds, lacerates and de- 
presses the human heart instead of raising or satis- 
fying or ennobling—form a perpetual controversy. 
There has never yet been an epoch in the world’s 
history when men have not asked some form of the 
question: “What right has a poet to make us so mis- 
erable, and so hopelessly miserable? What good 
does it do to dwell upon these painful subjects?” It 
may be interesting or useful, so the argument will 
continue, to notice the dreadful effect on the hearts 
of the poor of their squalid surroundings, but such 
inquiries are for the social pathologist, and not for 
the poet. The poet ought to strive to make life 
harmonious, not to bring its shuddering discords 
into an awful prominence. Sir Philip Sidney in his 


Defence of Poesy speaks of the poet by his divine ~ 


art luring age from the chimney corner and child- 
hood from its toys and games, and tells us how the 
old ballad of Chevy Chase stirred his blood like a 
trumpet. Who could be lured from the chimney 
corner, much less from toys and games, by the de- 
graded, the hopeless, the helpless miseries of the 
gutter? Let the poet, at any rate, fly the gloom and 
the squalor, and seek the sunlight on the grass or 
the shadow of star-proof elms. He at least may 
leave to others the sanitary problems and the social 
controversies, and keep his eyes on the fields and 
flowers, and on the human face divine—not the in- 
human face sodden, deadened and degraded. 
Wordsworth has told us, in the poet’s epitaph, what 
we have a right to look for from the poet. He 
should “murmur near the running brooks a music 
sweeter than their own”; for he 
“Both man and boy, 
Has been an idler in the land, 
Contented if he might enjoy, 
The things that others understand.” 
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The poet’s function is to soothe, to soften, and to 
make us happy, to add to the pleasures, not to in- 
crease and render more poignant thé pains, of life. 
Such is the view of those, and they are many, who 

hold that the poet should be solely, as it were, the 
skylark of life—should rise from the dull brown 
furrows of the world and sing in clear air the notes 
that may make life melodious. This is not, let us 
say at once, our view of the poet’s sole function. 
But before we put forth our own view, let us. first 
see what can be, and is, said in reply by those who 
most directly traverse the “skylark” notion of the 
poet, and believe that a poem cannot rightly be con- 
demned merely because it is painful and deals with 
anguish and distress—because it “bites into the live 
man’s flesh for parchment,” and shows us life in its 
most sorrow-compelling moods. The apology for 
painful poetry was never better put than by Mar- 
ston, that gloomy, tragic and satiric genius of the 
Elizabethan stage, who delighted to turn his eyes 
upon the dark places of human existence. In the 
magnificent prologue to Antonio’s Revenge, the 
blank verse of which is as majestic and as strong as 
anything which even that age produced, Marston 
faced the detractors of painful verse, and hurled at 
them with scorn the accusation that they dared not 
look at human life as a whole, that they feared to 
see things as they are, and that they wished to pre- 
tend that the world was something different from 
what it really is. He warns his audience that if they 
are unable to endure the truth, and to come face to 
face with the realities of life they must avoid his 
play: 

“Tf any spirit breathes within this round, 

Incapable of weighty passion 

(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 

And nuzzled ’twixt the breasts of happiness), 

Who winks and shuts his apprehension up, 

From common sense of what men were, and are, 

Who would not know what men must be, let such 

Hurry amain from our black visaged shows: 

We shall affright his eyes. But if a breast 

Nailed to the earth with grief, if any heart, 

Pierced through with anguish pant within this ring, 

If there be any blood whose heat is choked 

And stifled with true sense of misery, 

If aught of these strains fill this consort up— 

They arrive most welcome.” 


Marston’s is, in truth, the modern apology for real- 
ism, for painful, brutal, soul-stabbing realism, put 
not with the clamminess and heartlessness of the 
modern defenders of realism, but with that passion 
and inspiration which mark the age which pro- 
duced the beginnings of the Puritan spirit. He 
asks the world to look on human misery, not be- 
cause morbid anatomy belongs as much to science 
as the anatomy of the healthy body, or because it is 
essentially curious and interesting and part of a 
whole, but because it touches the mass of mankind, 
because it is the destiny of most men, and so speaks 
to them heart to heart. We are as little satisfied 
with this pessimistic view of the poet’s function or 
with the modern realist’s view, as with that which 
regards the poet merely as a human skylark. 
Though joy-giving is one, perhaps the most essen- 
tial, part of the poet’s function, we do not contend 
for a moment that the poet can be limited to the joy- 
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ous side of life. The notion is manifestly false, for 
it would at once rule out all the great tragic poets of 
the world. Painful poetry always has had, and, of 
course, always will have, a great place in literature. 
But though this must be admitted by all, we hold 
that ‘‘painful poetry’—the phrase is barbarous, but 
it is difficult to find another that will fit so well— 
should be limited by two conditions. We believe 
that the poet’s main function is to harmonize life 
for us, to give us the solution of the discords. But 
this does not preclude him from dealing with life, 
does not invite him to “wink and shut his appre- 
hension up,” or to refrain from learning what men 
were and are, and what they must be. Rather it 
compels him to turn his eyes to those who are 
“nailed to the earth with grief,” and whose blood is 
choked and stifled with misery, and to try to find 
some hope, some solution for their sorrows. The 
poet evokes the emotions of pity and terror in us, 
but when he does so it is not that those emotions 
should rend us and leave us hopeless and wretched. 
He raises those emotions, but only to allay and to 
satisfy them. He purges the passions by showing 
us the true results, the inner meanings, of human 
action. Take the tragedy of Lear. Pity and terror 
are evoked, but the play does not leave us hopeless 
and unsatisfied, since Lear’s frenzied sophistry 
and wild injustice have met with their due and in- 
evitable reward. Again, Cordelia’s self-sacrifice 
and nobility of heart save the play from being a 
mere picture of the retribution that waits upon those 
who trifle with life. We are glad to be human be- 
ings because of Cordelia. Even when the wheel 
“has come full circle,” and Cordelia dies, we may re- 
joice that, after all, man is a noble, not an ignoble, 
animal. We have taken that from the play which 
may “quiet us in a death so noble.” It is, we con- 
fess, different with Othello. There the poet, in the 
hot pursuit of his story, has raised the storm, but 
forgot to quell it. He lets Iago work his will like 
one of the evil and uncontrolled forces of Nature. 
He acts like “hunger, anguish, or the sea,” and 
ruins noble lives from intrinsic, insensate, inexplic- 
able malignity. There is nothing to quiet us in this 
death. Thus, though Othello is so full of great 
poetry, it is not a great poem. He—the old Scotch 
gentleman told of by Mr. Stevenson—was a sound 
critic who would not read beyond the first act. He 
would not endure to hear how, without purpose or 
result, two noble lives were ruined by a villain. It 
is true, no doubt, that in real life “demi-devils” like 
Iago destroy men’s happiness as if they were an 
evil blight; but such incidents, when heightened by 
the inspiration of poetry, and yet not moralized and 
so made able to purify the emotions they arouse, are 
derogations, not uses, of the poet’s function. There 
is yet another way in which painful poetry can be 
and is amply justified. We will never admit that 
the poet is the mere decorative artist—the man who 
uses the delicate hues of word and phrase merely to 
give delight. The good poet must also be the good 
citizen, and do his special service to the State. Part 
of that service, as we have more than once pointed 
out in these columns, is to act as interpreter—to 
make the nation understand itself, and realize 
through the quick, living, breathing channels of 
emotion what it is needing and how it should act, In 





the performance of this function the poet must often 
draw the attention of men to the darker side of life 
and deal with what is painful—must arouse feeling 
which at first sight it may seem mere useless tor- 
ture to arouse. 

It is well that these things should be known, for 
only by their being known can a remedy be found. 
The poet who, by his art drags them into the light, 
and who after fusing them with the plastic fire of 
imagination, forges an arrow that smites our hearts 
and wounds us, is doing a great and a truly poetic 
work, even if for the moment he does not allay the 
pity and terror he has raised, but leaves them to tear 
us as their prey. 





The Defect of English Fiction........... George Moore............ Cosmopolis 

England has not produced tragic novelists as 
have France and Russia; unlike English poetry, 
English fiction has concerned itself only with sec- 
ondary ideas. The discovery is so simple a one that I 
blush for having made it; but someone had to make 
it, and its importance is vital, for it must change our 
view of the value of at least a third of our imagina- 
tive literature. The object of the English novel has 
ever been to divert young people rather than to help 
men and women to understand life. The achieve- 
ments of English novelists may be compared with 
those of Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini: the later 
works of Verdi offer a striking comparison with 
some modern developments of the English novel. 
Of contemporary writers I do not desire to speak; 
but of the dead it is my right to speak as plainly as 
I please. Now, I suppose it is quite clear that Bal- 
zac, Flaubert, Tourguéneff, and Tolstoi compare 
better with Beethoven, Wagner, Mozart, and Ber- 
lioz than Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and Eliot. It’ 
will be admitted, too, that Shelley and Wordsworth 
increase our knowledge, or, shall I say, our percep- 
tion of life much more than Dickens and Thackeray; 
that a wider hiatus would be created by the destruc- 
tion of the poems than by that of the novels, that 
after the suppression of Shakespeare, the next widest 
hiatus would be made by the suppression of Balzac. 

He who has read Balzac is a creature apart; his 
mind is, as it were, inoculated with a new perception 
of life. He who has come under the influence of 
Shelley feels, sees, and thinks Shelley till he dies. 
Wordsworth never enslaved me to the same extent, 
but J feel Wordsworth sufficiently to divine the un- 
alterable influence he must possess over many 
minds. These are supreme, but there may be minor 
influences. Poe does not contribute to the same ex- 
tent as Shelley and Balzac, but he does contribute a 
little; but in what do Scott’s tales of chivalry contri- 
bute to our perception of life? They were once, and 
perhaps are still, considered entertaining, but were 
they ever any more? Would our perception of life 
be much more increased by reading Dickens than 
by hanging a set of Rowlandson’s or Gillray’s cari- 
catures on our dining-room walls? The difference in 
the aim of English poetry and English fiction might 
be analyzed more searchingly. I hope some critic 


may undertake the task, but my intention is here 
no more than to lead the reader to separate the 
books that have increased his perception of life 
from those which have merely enabled him to pass 
the time. 








The New PathoS.........+0+000+ Rollo Ogden,....seveceevees Atlantic Monthly 


It would be a curious study that should trace in 
detail the changing form of pathos in English fiction 
of the past fifty years. To state the case summarily, 
the novelist who, in his pathetic moods, used to be 
effusive, demonstrative, and melodramatic, jealous 
lest one tearful touch should escape the reader, has 
become restrained, epigrammatic, almost symbolic 
in his rendering of the sorrowful. Dickens’ ostenta- 
tious making ready of the handkerchief set our 
fathers all sniveling, as they now indignantly assure 
us, skeptics that we are. But his pathos leaves the 
modern reader, if not “most unusual cam” along with 
Pet Marjorie, with quite other emotions than the 
tragic; whatever feeling of depression it produces 
relates more to the author himself, his taste and that 
of his contemporaries, than to the long-drawn suf- 
ferings of Little Nell and the others. Thackeray did 
his weeping more quittly. He had his moments of 
oh-ing and ah-ing, but his supreme strokes of pathos 
were the silent and controlled quivering of a strong 
man under a grievous blow. He could leave George 
Osborne lying dead on his face, with a bullet 
through his heart, on the field of Waterloo, without 
so much as an exclamation point to remind the 
reader that here was the place for moist eyes. 
Colonel Newcome’s Adsum gets only one sentence 
of comment. This is one of the qualities in which 
Thackeray anticipated the taste of a coming genera- 
tion; certainly, in this particular of conveying poign- 
antly the smart and despair of life he still beats 
Dickens off the earth in a way to satisfy Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

There evidently was a powerful literary tradition 
leading writers of a half-century ago to think that 
grief must be made luxuriously expansive. Char- 
lotte Bronté is a good example of the spell which 
this tradition laid upon a novelist of even her 
strength and poise. She was far from being a deli- 
quescent and hysterical female; yet read, such sen- 
tences as the following from Villette, really intendeu 
to make people weep: 

“Proof of a life to come must be given. In fire 
and blood, if needful, must that proof be written. 
In fire and blood do we trace the record throughout 
nature. In fire and in blood does it cross our own 
experience. Sufferer, faint not through terror of 
this burning evidence. Tired wayfarer, gird up thy 
loins; look upward, march onward. Pilgrims and 
brother mourners,” etc. 

Is this Charlotte Bronté or Marie Corelli? 

It surely has rained since then, as the Spaniards 
say. Something has happened to make the pathos 
of Dickens seem absurd, though our tears still flow 
for those who know the way to their fountain. Ian 
Maclaren is a very specialist in pathos; he is all 
a-drip with it. Often you wish he were not quite so 
insistent upon it; that the hortatory instinct of his 
calling, or something else, did not lead him to “im- 
prove” his pathetic situations so faithfully. Yet 
through it all he is, by comparison, swift, condensed, 
reserved. But it is, of course, to Barrie that one 
must turn for a master in this kind. He marks the 
extreme yet attained in the passing from the exube- 
rant and iterative woe of Dickens. “Let it be told 
in the fewest words,” he himself writes when com- 
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ing to the heart-break at the end of Margaret 
Ogilvy. It is pathos reduced to its lowest terms in 
point of language; made intense only by the event, 
by a look or gesture, changing cheek or trembling 
lip. The old luxury of grief, the cries, the beating 
of the breast, are gone. The sky does not turn 
black—we have got beyond that “pathetic fallacy.” 
The writer neither lectures nor nudges you; he puts 
the uncolored fact before you, lets the’ rest be 
silence, and turns away that he may not seem to be 
curiously looking for your tears. . . . 

The process of change in our treatment of the 
pathetic seems easy to establish. The old manner 
of first-rate writers is now seen only in writers of 
the second or third class. The masters no longer 
think that if they wish to see their readers weep, they 
must do a good deal of conspicuous blubbering 
themselves. The new pathos is that of the sigh, the 
averted gaze, the tender touch; not the loud asseve- 
ration of anguish too great to be borne. 
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What is literature? We shall be bold enough to 
improvise a definition. It is not one of which we 
are proud, or which we shall defend against all 
comers; but it may serve to prevent fighting the air. 
Let us dogmatically say, then, that literature is the 
verbal expression of any state of consciousness 
which is capable of such expression, in such shape 
that, though the matter may grow archaic, the 
form will preserve its interest, as a matter of study, 
in subsequent generations. There is absolutely no 
limit to the subject; all conceivable things may fall 
within the province of literature; but the matter 
must be so laid out as to secure an interest which 
is, to some extent, independent of time and place. 
Some unpromising subjects have turned out well in 
the right hands. Roast pig and a Chinese boy are 
not, “a priori,” subjects to propose to an editor. But 
to say more on Charles Lamb would be to waste 
time. Some of the domestic incidents of Tristram 
Shandy are singularly unpromising subjects; but, 
limiting them to those who care for these things, 
who shall deny their imperishability? Or, again, 
are there not some of the subjects of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling which are unpromising beforehand? Never- 


theless, from time to time at least, the result is in- 


contestable literature, and of the rest we will beg 
no question and discourse of nothing which is 
under the judge. 

Here some one may say, “What of journalism 
then? Is journalism literature?’ May we hope 
to remain alive if we ask, “What is journalism?” 
and do not pause for a reply? Journalism is saying 
a thing of the hour in the manner in which a clique 
of the hour wishes to have it said. In no other way 
can we satisfy ourselves in naming the essence of 
journalism—the business of the day—as before we 
named the essence of literature. Yet from time to 
time journalism is literature, though literature, as 
such, can never be journalism. Though it may 
happen to be embedded in a journal, its spirit, as 
such, is entirely different. Yet great men of let- 
ters from time to time have been considerable 
journalists. Their two pursuits were essentially 
different; but from the necessities of life, and also 
from taste, they have now and again been both. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: EDMUND C. STEDMAN 
By F. M. Hopkins 





No announcement in recent years has awakened 
more pleasurable’ anticipations than that made a few 
months ago of a new collection of poems by Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, and the volume, Poems 
Now First Collected, which has just been published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, fully justifies 
this interest. It is twenty years since Mr. Stedman 
has published a collection of verse before, and 
lovers of poetry are excusable for a little impatience 
at the poet’s long silence, notwithstanding his splen- 
did services, in the meantime, in other fields of lit- 
erature. The kindly reception, however, which is 
being given to this new collection, it is hoped, will 
result in our hearing more frequently from Mr. 
Stedman’s muse. 

The sixty-two poems in this new volume are di- 
vided under the classifications: I. Various Poems; 
II. Other Songs and Ballads; III. Commemora- 
tions; IV. The Carib Sea; V. Ariel, a Poem in Mem- 
ory of Shelley. Ina note on this arrangement Mr. 
Stedman says: “Having delayed collecting my own 
poems of recent years, I now find them so various 
in theme, motive, and expression as to render their 
arrangement a somewhat difficult task. With a few 
exceptions, the pieces within each of the general di- 
visions are given in the order of their composition 
as shown by the respective dates. The Caribbean 
series has been completed for this volume, and much 
of it appears for the first time.” Of the selections 
printed herewith, with permission of both poet and 
publisher, The Hand of Lincoln is taken from the 
first division; Falstaff’s Song from the second; Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World from the third; and 
the very charming Creole’s Song from the 
fourth. The choice of these beautiful lyrics was not 
made because in each case the selection was of the 
greatest merit, but that in order to include the dif- 
ferent divisions the limit of space made it necessary 
to reprint the shorter poems. The poems in the 
first three divisions have appeared in print quite 
largely before znd readers of poetry are not unfa- 
miliar with them; but those singing the tropical 
glories and traditions of the Carib Sea strike a dis- 
tinctly new note, as Mr. Stedman is the first, we be- 
lieve, to commemorate them. As it has been well 
said, they are dedicated to the singing of pleasure, 
pure and simple. That is to say, the poet surren- 
ders himself in these lines to the sensuous glory of 
the Southern waters on which his argosy goes 
drifting. The poems are all of summer skies and of 
a sea 

So wondrous blue 
That your footfall’s trust it might almost woo, 
Were it smooth and low for one to tread. 


This collection emphasizes again the distinctive 
qualities of Mr. Stedman’s verse: “First. that of 
lyricism, the singing inspiration and expression, and 
secondly, the instinctive good taste which insists 
upon grace, and beauty, and finish—the perfection of 
his measures and the purity of his English,” to 
quote the words of Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard. 


LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Warder at ocean’s gate, 

Thy feet on sea and shore, 
Like one that skies await 

When time shall be no more! 
What splendors crown thy brow? 
What bright dread angel Thou, 

Dazzling the waves before 

Thy station great? 


“My name is Liberty! 

From out a mighty land 
I face the ancient sea, 

I lift to God my hand; 
By day in heaven’s light, 
A pillar of fire by night, 

At ocean’s gate I stand 

Nor bend the knee. 


“The dark earth lay in sleep, 
Her children crouched forlorn, 
Ere on the western steep 
I sprang to height, reborn: 
Then what a joyous shout 
The quickened lands gave out, 
And all the choir of morn 
Sang anthems deep. 


“Beneath yon firmament, 
The New World to the Old 
My sword and summons sent, 
My azure flag unrolled: 
The Old World’s hands renew 
Their strength; the form ye view 
Came from a living mould 
In glory blent. 


“O ye, whose broken spars 

Tell of the storms ye met, 
Enter! fear not the bars 

Across your pathway set: 
Enter at Freedom’s porch, 
For you I lift my torch, 

For you my coronet 

Is rayed with stars. 


“But ye that hither draw 
To desecrate my fee, 
Nor yet have held in awe 
The justice that makes free,— 
Avaunt, ye darkling brood ! 
By Right my house hath stood: 
My name is Liberty, 
My throne is law.” 


O wonderful and bright, 
Immortal Freedom hail! 
Front, in thy fiery might, 
The midnight and the gale: 
Undaunted on this base 
Guard well thy dwelling place: 
Till the last sun grow pale 
Let there be Light! 


CREOLE LOVER'S SONG. 
Night wind, whispering wind, 
Wind of the Carib sea! 
The palms and the still lagoon 
Long for thy coming soon; 
But first my lady find: 
Hasten, nor look behind! 
To-night Love’s herald be. 












The feathery bamboo moves, 
The dewy plantains weep; 

From the jasmine thickets bear 

The scents that are swooning there, 

And steal from the orange groves 

The breath of a thousand loves 

To wait her ere she sleep. 


And the lone bird’s tender song 
That rings from the ceiba tree, 
The firefly’s light and the glow 
Of the moonlit waters low,— 
All things that to night belong 
And can do my love no wrong 
Bear her this hour for me. 


Speed thee, wind of the deep, 

For the cyclone comes in wrath! 
The distant forests moan; 
Thou hast but an hour thine own,— 
An hour thy tryst to keep, 
Ere the hounds of tempest leap 

And follow upon thy path. 


Whisperer, tarry a space! 

She waits for thee in the night; 
She leans from the casement there 
With the star-blooms in her hair, 
And a shadow falls like lace 
From the fern-tree over her face, 

And over her mantle white. 


Spirit of air and fire, 
To-night my herald be! 

Tell her I love her well, 

And all that I bid thee, tell, 

And fold her ever the nigher 

With the strength of my soul’s desire, 
Wind of the Carib sea! 


THE WEDDING DAY, 


Sweetheart, name the day for me 
When we two shall wedded be. 
Make it ere another moon, 
While the meadows are in tune, 
And the trees are blossoming, 
And the robins mate and sing. 
Whisper, love, and name a day 
In this merry month of May. 


No, no, no, 
You shall not escape me so! 
Love will not forever wait; 
Roses fade when gathered late. 


Fie, for shame, Sir Malcontent! 
How can time be better spent 
Than in wooing? I would wed 
When the clover blossoms red, 
When the air is full of bliss, 

And the sunshine like a kiss. 

If you’re good I’ll grant a boon: 
You shall have me, sir, in June. 


Nay, nay, nay, 
Girls for once should have their way! 
If you love me, wait till June: 
Rosebuds wither, picked too soon. 


FALSTAFF’S SONG. 

Where’s he that died o’ Wednesday? 
What place on earth has he? 

A tailor’s yard beneath, I wot, 

Where worms approaching be; 

For the wight that died o’ Wednesday, 
Just laid the light below, 

Ts dead as the varlet turned to clay 

A score of years ago 
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Where’s he that died 0’ Sabba’ day? 
Good Lord, I'd not be he! 

The best of days is foul enough 
From this world’s fair to flee; 

And the saint that died o’ Sabba’ day, 
With his grave turf yet to grow, 

Is dead as the sinner brought to pray 

A hundred years ago. 













Where’s he that died o’ yesterday? 
What better chance hath he 

To clink the can and toss the pot 
When this night’s junkets be? 

For the lad that died o’ yesterday 
Is just as dead—ho! ho!— 

As the whoreson knave men laid away 
A thousand years ago. 












THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 





Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold: 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was,—how large of mould 








The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the ploughman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 









This was the hand that knew to swing 
The axe—since thus would freedom train 
Her son—and made the forest ring, 
And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 








Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 

And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 

















No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s, laid across a lute; 
A chief's uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute! 








The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 

The fingers that on greatness clutch; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much. 










For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 

I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 










Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 









For something of a formless grace 
This moulded outline plays about; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out,— 








The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
Called mirth to ease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 








Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears: 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 










What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 

Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 
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John McClosky writes as fol- 
lows to Current Literature of 
the author of Said the Rose, which appears in the 
Treasure Trove department this month: 

George H. Miles is barely known to the Ameri- 
can public, though he was possessed of exceptional 
talents and excelled, not only as a poet, but as a 
novelist, critic and dramatist as well. In text books 
and works of reference on American literature, if 
noticed at all, he has received but merest mention. 

The following biographical sketch, taken largely 
verbatim from The Mountaineer, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the students of Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md., will be of interest: 
“Among American poets of the present century; 
none has combined genius with religion more suc- 
cessfully, none has blended poetry with holiness 
more agreeably, than George H. Miles.” He was 
born in Baltimore, on the 31st of July, 1824. In his 
twelfth year he was placed at Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg. Associating with Catholic 
companions, and having for his teachers Catholic 
clergymen, he soon felt the sweet influence of re- 
ligion and resolved to become a Catholic. He was 
baptized in the college chapel, Very Rev. Dr. John 
McCaffrey, president of the college, acting as his 
sponsor. From that time forward John McCaffrey 
and George Miles were warm friends. 

Under the zealous care of this good priest the 
future poet made rapid progress in religion and 
learning. During his college career, he gave 
promise of future greatness. He was an ardent 
lover of literature, and in this Dr. McCaffrey always 
encouraged and helped him. He was graduated 
from Mt. St. Mary’s June 28, 1843, and a few 
months later he began the study of law in his native 
city. Mr. Miles found the practice of law rather 
irksome, and determined to devote himself to litera- 
ture. The Truce of God, a historical novel, deal- 
ing with the most interesting period of the Middle 
Ages, was his first production, and, although at the 
time our author wrote, little encouragement was 
given Catholic writers, this story was widely praised 
and commended. His next production, Loretto, 
or The Choice, appeared in 1849, and attracted 
great attention. The third and last of his works 
of fiction was The Governess, which also received 
favorable notice. 

In 1849 Edwin Forrest offered one thousand dol- 
lars as a prize for the best poem the talent of 
America could produce. “Against one hundred 
competitors,” says a writer in the Western Chron- 
icle, “Milzs’ Mohammed, the Arabian Prophet, 
carried off the prize. For this occasion Longfellow 
wrote Voices of the Night, which was judged inferior 
to the work of Miles, who had just reached man’s es- 
tate. We have all read Voices of the Night with 
pleasure, but how few of us have read its superior, 
Mohammed. Orestes A. Brownson declared this 
poem to be the best of its kind yet written or pub- 
lished in our country—a work of rare beauty and 
great power, of deep feeling and deep truth.” 

Between 1850 and 1870, Mr. Miles contributed 
many articles to reviews, magazines and news- 


Author of Said the Rose 


papers, published some of his poems in the volume 
above mentioned, and wrote two more tragedies, 
Hernando De Soto and Oliver Cromweu, also 
Mary’s Birthday and Sefior Valiente, two amusing 
comedies, and the equally pleasing musical extrav- 
aganza, Abou Hassan. 

Notwithstanding the praise which Miles’ dramas 
called forth from the most unquestioned authority, 
they have never appeared collected in print. “They 
are all themes,” continues the writer above quoted, 
“well worthy of the most skillful treatment, and his 
genius has given to them a rare fascination and an 
elevation of sentiment which seem to preclude their 
ever being appreciated by an American audience.” 
While we need not agree entirely with this conclud- 
ing expression, yet we cannot help but deplore the 
negligence, which has made possible the almost 
general ignorance concerning this author. 

While holding the chair of literature in the col- 
lege, to which he was called in 1859, in addition to 
the arduous duties therewith connected, Prof. Miles 
devoted much of his time to literary work. Always 
an ardent admirer of Shakespeare, he now deter- 
mined to write short reviews of his tragedies. His 
first work of this kind, A Review of Hamlet, ap- 
peared in the Southern Review. At the time of its 
publication, this work failed to secure as wide a cir- 
culation, or as much praise as it deserved. The la- 
mented Brother Azarias, however, discovered the 
real merit of the work, and wrote of it as follows: 
“The most searching study of Hamlet ever made 
on this continent was made by the Catholic poet, 
George H. Miles. The criticism first appeared in 
two consecutive numbers of the Southern Review, 
when it was under the editorship of the late Albert 
Taylor Bledsoe. There is a noble piece of Shake- 
spearean criticism buried out of sight simply because 
it is not better known. The other works of the 
same author are no less neglected.” 

These strong words of that accomplished critic 
and scholar have failed to arouse interest sufficient 
to move even friends to rescue the works of the 
poet from threatened oblivion. 

Prof. Miles did not live to complete his other 
criticisms. That on Macbeth was partly written 
when he was taken sick, but he never finished it. 

On the 22d of February, 1859, Mr. Miles, the 
same year in which he was offered a professorship at 
the college, married Miss Adeline Tiers. In his 
school days he had learned to love the “Old Moun- 
tain,” as students of Mt. St. Mary’s love to call their 
alma mater; the church, the grotto, the .chapel 
where he was baptized, and the college where he 
first met his dearest friend, were to him objects of 
sweet affection. He had grown tired of city life, 
and was only too glad to return to Emmitsburg, to 
go back to the institution and spend the remaining 
years of his life in the same spot and amid the same 
scenes where he had happily passed so many of his 
youthful days. On his return, therefore, he took 
up his residence at “Thornbrook,” not far from the 
college. A short distance from the main road, 
which, like its terminus, Frederick, eighteen miles 
distant, is “green-walled by the hills of Maryland,” 








and at the end of a little wood, the poet’s beautiful 
cottage could be seen through the trees. It stood 
in a small grove. Pine trees, a few silver maples 
and the chestnut and oak trees of the neighborhood 
almost hid it from view. Here in his quiet home 
George Miles enjoyed the solitude which he needed 
and loved. 

His teachers were the daily woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Since leaving Baltimore his life had been full of 
quiet enjoyment, and he still hoped to live many 
years. All his labors in literature seemed to him 
but a fraction of his appointed task. His bold im- 
agination was carrying him forward into distant 
and untouched fields of poetry and thought, where 
higher fame and greater triumphs were yet to be 
obtained. But illness cut short his hopes and the 
fruition of further renown was denied him. He 
died at “Thornbrook” on the 23d of July, 1871, and 
was buried in the Catholic cemetery on the eastern 
slope of the mountain, of which last resting-place he 
at one time wrote: 

High in the bending trees the north wind sings, 

The shining chestnut to my feet is rolled; 

The shivering mountains, bare as bankrupt kings, 

Sit beggared of their purple and their gold; 

The naked plain below 
Sighs to the clouds, impatient of its robe of snow. 


Death is in all things; yet how small it seems— 
God's chosen acre on this mountain side: 
A speck, a mote; while yonder corn-land gleams 
With hoarded plenty, stretching far and wide, 
A hundred acres there 
Content not one; one acre serves a thousand here. 


Ah! we forget them in our changing lot— 
Forget the past in present weal or woe; 
But yet, perchance, more angels guard this spot, 
Than wander in the living fields below; 
And as I pass the gate 
The world without seems strangely void and desolate. 





Writing in the Boston Trans- 
cript of George Gissing and his 
work, Arthur Mark Cummings says: 

George Gissing is forty years old; and during 
half of those years he has been writing assiduously. 
He has produced ten novels, besides his miscel- 
laneous writings. His style is idiomatic, strong, 
delightful. The critics are of one mind as to his 
power and charm. Even a journal so little given to 
gushing as the Saturday Review said, several years 
ago, that “Mr. Gissing’s admirers include all readers 
of his books who have any power to appreciate liter- 
ature.” And yet, notwithstanding his high gifts 
and the commendation of the judicious, he has not 
achieved the conquest of the reading public. His 
books are known only in very limited circles. | If 
he were to die to-morrow ’t would cause scacely a 
ripple in the world of letters; and to such of the 
general public a& chanced upon his obituary it 
would serve also as an announcement that he had 
ever existed. ’ 

It is well worth while to examine the work of this 
unappreciated author and to inquire why he has not 
attracted a wider audience. Not that popularity is 
an essential of merit; and it may possibly seem to 


Gissing and His Gloom 
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Gissing of no importance. Some authors prefer to 
talk only to the select few. I imagine that if 
George Meredith should find himself in active com- 
petition with E. P. Roe he would commit hara-kiri. 
No one expects or desires that The Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel will be clamored for at the bargain 
counters like The Opening of the Chestnut-Burr. 
Gissing may be happy enough in the smile of the 
critics. But the lover of good reading ought, for 
his own sake, to make the acquaintance of The Odd 
Women and The Year of Jubilee. 

George Gissing was born in Yorkshire, in mod- 
erately comfortable circumstances, and educated at 
Owens College, Manchester. His father was an 
earnest, capable, high-minded man, who made some 
name as a botanist. At the age of twenty George 
Gissing came up to London, “with a few shillings in 
his pocket,” to help furnish pabulum for that omi- 
nous, bowelless monster, the multiple printing-press. 
The youngster roughed it pluckily, saw a good deal 
of life among the lowly, found that his few shillings 
diminished, felt the pinchings of hunger, lodged in 
a cellar at a rental of two shillings a week; yet stuck 
doggedly to his ideals and resolves. After a while 
he managed to make a living by tutoring pupils; 
and finally recognition and moderate prosperity 
came slowly to him. At present he lives with his 
little family at Epsom, near London. It is to the 
years of struggle that Mr. Gissing and his’ readers 
owe most; for they gave him that minute, compre- 
hensive knowledge of the life of the middle classes 
which make him emphatically the novelist of the 
average man and woman. 

Gissing’s eye is introspective. Observing facts 
with photographic fidelity, he still estimates these 
facts only as the expression or the governing envir- 
onment of the soul. His stories have little of plot, 
and little of action. It is what his men and women 
are, not what they do, that interests us; and he shows 
us with iron mercilessness how fatally their doings 
are the corollaries of what they are. We like or 
dislike them, we blame or praise, just as we do the 
men and women about us. But we are ever 
gripped by their pitiless reality. 

The sources of Gissing’s power are his lucid mas- 
terly style, his observation, his sympathetic insight 
and—most blessed gift of the gods to man—his 
sense of humor. He is as sly as Miss Austen her- 
self, and springs upon you, when you least expect it, 
some delicious phrase or turn of thought that lights 
up his sombre sky like a lighning flash across a 
leaden firmament. You cannot read far without 
feeling the power of a master. The story, once be- 
gun,is not put down until it is finished. Whether you 
like or dislike, whether you smile or sigh, you will 
not shake off the magician’s spell until he chooses. 
His theme is always the same; the Demos, under 
whatever title, the great average humanity; the 
blind, inarticulate beast, wallowing painfully on, it 
knows not wherefore, it knows not whither. Its 
groans are his groans, its wrongs his wrongs, its 
blighted and fruitless aspirations are his. He car- 
ries its sufferings in his bosom. He portrays them 
with savage clearness, and demands justice for them. 
He says to his:thoughtful reader, sometimes sadly, 
sometimes cynically, sometimes angrily: Behold 
this monster in the abyss of time! Here he is in all 
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his hatefulness, his ludicrousness, his pathos. What 
have you to say to him or concerning him? What 
are your social and educational and religious 
theories doing for him? Is he any happier, any 
less contemptible, than when he howled in the agora 
and forum and bellowed in the amphitheatre? Here 
is seething London, fringed round with two million 
souls; housed in sham, stuccoed “villas,’’ leading 
sham, witless lives, bound by the most sordid ideas, 
striving each to outdo his neighbor in lying preten- 
tiousness. Why are they living at all? What good 
can spring from an endless succession of these un- 
inspired creatures? The beasts of the field are far 
less ignoble. The cattle on the hills, in calm, sin- 
cere repose, live their lives with dignity and com- 
pleteness. But this frenzied humanity, insincere, 
unsatisfied, impotent, vexed by cunning devils; this 
Gadarene herd rushing down the steeps, what shall 
we say of it? 

Prof. James assures us authoritatively that happi- 
ness is mostly a physical matter. The old quip 
about the liver is scientific as well as witty. Only 
for liver read solar plexus. Some people are born 
to be happy, as some are born to: have red _ hair. 
Only science has not yet found for us the peroxide 
that can bleach from the darker spirits their melan- 
choly tints. Gissing finds no balm in Gilead. He 
is content with the dreary negative. He does not 
strive to pluck up the rooted sorrow; he waters and 
fosters it, and sadly watches it grow apace. — 
Gissing is true to life, but to only a part of it. There 
are happy hearts as well as sad ones in London sub- 
urbs. He will rise to his full stature when he sees 
and portrays life on all sides. He has written ten 
books, but his masterpiece is yet to come. That 
masterpiece will mingle the sweet with the bitter; it 
will gild the clouds with generous bursts of sun- 
light. Until that time the reader can enjoy some 
pleasant hours with Demos or The Odd Women, or 
In the Year of Jubilee. The last named is the best 
of Gissing’s novels thus far, and a book sure to find 
a wider audience than it has yet reached. 





Philip James Bailey, Author William Winter, writing from 
of Festus Nottingham, England, to the 
New York Tribune, says: 

This day I have had the privilege of a morning 
hour with the venerable poet, Philip James Bailey, 
the author of Festus. Do people read that poem, in 
these days, as much as they did forty years ago? It 
is a great poem—magnificent equally with thought, 
imagery and feeling, vital with splendid audacity, 
and marvelous with eloquence; and it is the most 
lucid and most potent exposition that has been 
made, in poetry, of the ministry of evil. The first 
edition of Festus appeared in 1847, and it was im- 
mediately reprinted in America. The Boston pub- 
lisher, Benjamin Mussey, early perceived its value, 
and, ignoring the rights of the author, sent it forth 
in several shapes, notably with the honors of fine 
paper and large type, and illustrations by a favorite 
artist of that day, Hammatt Billings. “In America,” 
said the poet, “my Festus has passed through thirty 
editions, while in England it has slowly and pain- 
fully toiled through eleven; and from America I 
have never received a penny for it. But I am glad 
to think that I have many readers and friends in that 
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great country.” Mr. Bailey is eighty-two years old, 
but, although a little infirm, he is still a strong man, 
and his mind is as luminous and vigorous as ever. 
I found him in a cosy, pleasant house, in the street 
called the Ropewalk, not far from the Castle of Not- 
tingham, and we conversed in his drawing room 
and in his study, and strolled in his garden, and the 
morning, as you may well imagine, was very 
pleasant. 

The poet is a man of medium height, of a sturdy 
figure, of a benign aspect, composed in manner, de- 
liberate in movement, and remarkable for his fine 
gray eyes and thick, bushy, gray hair. He spokein soft 
and gentle tones, sometimes with humor, invariably 
with kindness and good nature, and he seemed the 
absolute embodiment of peace. I have never met 
with a person more serene, more content with for- 
tune, more confident of the future. I had just re- 
ceived from an. honored and lovely woman a copy 
of Festus (the only one that could be found in the 
bookshops of Nottingham, the poem being bound 
under the same cover with Butler’s Analogy and 
Combe’s Physiology), and upon the flyleaf of that 
book the poet wrote an inscription for me, copying 
certain favorite lines, of my choice, from his poem; 
and at parting he gave to me a handful of flowers. 
In answer to an inquiry as to Tennyson, he said, 
‘William and Mary Howitt, many years ago, gave 
a party, at which we were to meet, and I attended 
it, but Tennyson did not come. Some time later 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall invited us, and this time 
Tennyson came, but I was unable to be present; and 
so it happened that we never met. But we have 
often exchanged letters.” On the mantlepiece of 
his drawing room were two cutglass, gold-rimmed 
goblets, to which he directed my attention. ‘Those 
glasses,” he said, “were once owned by George IV. 
and Queen Caroline.” We looked together at his 
library—about five hundred volumes, targely of the 
old Roman authors, pocket editions, bearing marks 
of constant use. On the library table was a little 
folding desk, covered with green cloth, and, sitting 
before this, in the poet’s chair, I was honored with 
a sight of a singular and precious manuscript that he 
has made, being a key to Festus—in shape a semi- 
circle, the lines radiating from centre to circum- 
ference, the celestial, intermediary, astral and terres- 
trial scenes being distinguished by red, blue and 
black ink—the whole showing the unity and _har- 
mony of his design. “My Festus,” he said, “has too 
often been viewed as a disconnected and fragmen- 
tary work. It is, in fact, the blended result of one 
clear purpose.” 

There was much more talk, but this glimpse suf- 
fices. Since the death of his wife, about a year ago, 
the poet has lived in complete retirement. No 
mention was made of him during the Diamond 
Jubilee; no mark of respect and honor was con- 
ferred on him; yet it would not be easy to name so 
great a living poet, in England or anywhere else. 
I have seen many impressive objegts in this city and 
in its neighborhood; the birthplace of Henry Kirke 
White; the caves beneath the Castle, that are asso- 
ciated with the romantic and tragic story of Morti- 
mer, Queen Isabella and King Edward; the spot 
where Charles I. unfurled his standard for the fatal 
war with the Parliament and people of England; 





















the treasures and wonders of Welbec; the glories 
of Sherwood Forest; the silver cup from which 
King Charles took the sacrament on the morning of 
the day of his execution; the priceless relics of 
Byron eat Newstead Abbey, and the grave in which 
his ashes repose, in the old towered church of Huck- 
nall-Torkark; but I have seen nothing more sig- 
nificant of intellectual greatness and the mutability 
of human affairs and earthly fame than this lonely, 
negiected, almost forgotten poet, Philip James 
Bailey. 





The 

says 

popular writer for boys: 
He manages to accomplish an appalling amount 
of work. His first book was issued only eleven 
years ago, and his published volumes now number 
twenty-four. Mr. Munroe has not yet found it 
necessary to go outside of the United States for ma- 
terial. He humorously calls himself “an American 
crank,” and says that he proposes to write only 
American books for American boys. If their Eng- 
lish cousins choose to read them, so much the. bet- 
ter, and he confesses himself as being greatly 
pleased with the notable success attending the Eng- 
lish editions of his books. Mr. Munroe always 
travels for his material, familiarizing himself with 
the localities he wishes to describe, and thus getting 
his information at first hand. His home is in 
Florida, on Biscayne Bay, close beside the Ever- 
glades; but he and his wife always come North in 
the summer, and locate in different places. This 
year they chose the Maine coast, and took a cottage 
on Diamond Island in Casco Bay. After seeing 
Mrs. Munroe settled there, early in June, the author 
started west in search of material. He went around 
the great lakes from Buffalo to Duluth, visiting 
Mrs. Catherwood at Mackinac, and spending con- 
siderable time in the copper region of Lake Su- 
perior. Then he went still farther west into Minne- 
sota, Dakota, and Montana, returning about the 
middle of August with what he hopes will prove 
good material for several magazine articles and a 
book. The latter, entitled The Copper Princess, is 
now being written, and it will probably appear as a 
serial in Harper’s Round Table during the present 
year. He expected to finish this story before leav- 
ing Maine at the end of September, as he would 
then go to Annapolis to spend some weeks in gath- 
ering matertal for a naval academy story. During 
the winter he will write his annual Scribner book, 
. the title of which has not yet suggested itself. 
Within two months he has had two books pub- 
lished: The Painted Desert, concluding the Pacific 
Coast Series, which includes The Fur-seal’s Tooth, 
Snow-shoes and Sledges, and Rick Dale (Harper 
& Brothers); and With Crockett and Bowie, a Tale 
of the Texas Revolution, concluding his White Con- 
queror Series, published in this country by the 
Scribners and in Great Britain by Blackie & Son. 
The Ready Rangers, recently brought out by the 
Lothrop Company, of Boston, makes his third book 
for 1897. Mr. Munroe may be said to belong to a 
strictly literary family. His wife is a daughter of 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; his eldest sister married Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s only son; his youngest sis- 
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ter is Mrs. Putnam, wife of Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
the librarian of Boston Public Library; and his only 
brother married the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Bowles of Springfield, and is editor of 
Brooklyn Life. Mr. Munroe was the founder of 
the New York Bicycle Club in 1879, and of the 
League of American Wheelmen in 1880, and is 
therefore the oldest member of both organizations. 
Mr. ‘Munroe has no children; but he is the friend of 
thousands of boys and girls, and is daily in receipt 
of many letters from his young admirers, which he 
makes a point of answering. 





London Tit-Bits has this to say 
of Sir Walter Besant: 
Although individuals differ largely as to their fa- 
vorite novels, no one will quarrel with the statement 
that Sir Walter Besant is one of the most distin- 
guished and representative novelists of the day. Sir 
Walter’s name is so closely associated with the lit- 
erature of the past thirty years, and his personality 
and work are so well known and appreciated by the 
great reading public, that such a reminder seems al- 
most unnecessary, but it is advisable to recall the 
fact that while Sir Walter is pre-eminently a great 
writer, his work has gone a good deal farther than 
the writing of books. Sir Walter has done more 
to raise the status of literature as a profession than 
can be easily reckoned. The People’s Palace has 
been the outcome of one of his books, and as 
founder and chairman of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, Sir Walter has earned the gratitude of 
every author, from the humblest beginner to the 
most experienced “littérateur.” In fact, although 
it is true that Sir Walter was born just sixty-one 
years ago, he has added to his ability such indefatig- 
able energy, that it is quite hard to realize that all 
he has done has been the work of one life. Sir 
Walter is not only a brilliant novelist, but is also 
a man of rare business aptitude, and this business 
ability has been the secret of his success in a some- 
what larger sphere than that occupied by the av- 
erage novelist. Sir Walter’s industry and close ap- 
plication to work were displayed in his scholastic 
career, for he became Scholar and Prizeman of his 
college at Cambridge, and was High Wrangler for 
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-his year, ’59. Very soon after leaving Cambridge 


he was appointed Senior Professor in the Royal Col- 
lege, Mauritius, and before commencing his liter- 
ary work he accepted the position of secretary to 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and this position 
he held for seventeen years. Sir Walter has al- 
ways acted very cautiously. As he once remarked 
to the writer, “I did not resign my secretaryship un- 
til some little time after my literary income had 
got well into the four figures.” 

Sir Walter is still, in essential points, a young 
man, and if he makes any reference to the “good old 
times,” it is with a sigh of regret, not because he pre- 
fers the old times to the new—quite the contrary— 
but because he seems to feel that his ability to go 
back forty years really needs some little apology, 
and’ he will interrupt himself with, “That was 
twenty years ago—I’m sorry to say.” His geni- 
ality, cheery optimism, and hearty laugh are conta- 
gious, and the interviewer who calls upon him has 
no reason to be dissatisfied with his experience. 
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“My method of work?’ Sir Walter exclaims. 
“Well, I have no absolute routine, but I do all my 
fiction between the hours of breakfast and lunch, 
and never do any sort of work in the evening. The 
stillness of the night oppresses me to such a degree 
that I cannot possibly work. My recreation now 
consists of ‘looking on,’ and walking around Lon- 
don. Asa boy I was no hand at cricket, but after- 
wards I went in a good deal for rowing, and ‘took 
an oar in my college boat. The study of London 
is my principal hobby, and though I have been 
studying it closely for the last twenty-five years, I 
find something fresh in it every day.” 

Ready-Money Mortiboy was Sir Walter Besant’s 
first published book, and was written in collabora- 
tion with the late James Rice. His friendship with 
Rice came about through a chance contribution to 
a paper which Rice owned and edited, called Once 
a Week. The collaboration involved by this par- 
ticular book seems, from what Sir Walter has said, 
to have been a very pleasant experience. 

“T do not venture to give an opinion upon the 
actual presentment or working out of that story. 
No doubt it might have been better told. But I 
wish I was five and twenty years younger, sitting 
once more in that dingy little office where we 
wrangled over this headstrong hero of ours, and 
had to suppress so many—oh, so very many!—of 
the rows and troubles and fights into which he fell 
after he became respectable. The office was handy 
for Rule’s and oysters. We would adjourn for the 
‘delicious mollusk,’ and then go back to the editor’s 
room to resume the wrangle. Here we would be 
interrupted by Julia, who brought the bookbinder’s 
account; or by the interesting, but thirsty, hack 
who brought his copy, and with it an aroma of rum; 
or. by the airy gentleman who wanted to catch 
science on the wing, sir—on the wing; or by the 
economic man; or by the irresponsible man, ready 
for anything. Then came the time when Richard’s 
history was all told and done with; the manuscript 
finished; the last wrangle over; the fatal word, the 
melancholy word, Finis, written below the last line.” 

Eleven novels were written in collaboration with 
Rice, and since the death of his partner something 
like a score of books have come from Sir Walter’s 


busy pen, most of them novels, the average circula- . 


tion of each running into six figures. 

Sir Walter Besant has some interesting reminis- 
cences to tell concerning his books, and the trouble 
he has had with some of them before and after pub- 
lication. “Getting material together is not such an 
easy matter as some people imagine, and it often 
entails a good deal more than a visit to the reading 
room of the British Museum. I remember that, in 
the case of one of my books, For Faith and Free- 
dom, in which I wished to present certain aspects of 
the Monmouth rebellion, my characters had to be 
sent in irons to Barbados, and I wanted to find out 
how the convicts sent there in those days were 
treated, and, of course, you must get these details 
right. I looked everywhere, and even the ubiqui- 
tous Dr. Garnett was baffled. I could get no help 
anywhere, and was quite in despair when, in a cata- 
logue which had been sent me, I found a book de- 
scribed as Imprisonment and Escape from Barba- 
dos, by the Duke of Monmouth’s Surgeon. As you 












can imagine, I took a cab to the bookseller’s to se- 
cure this treasure, only to find that the bookseller 
had just sold it. However, I now had a title to go 
by, and Dr. Garnett was then able to put me on the 
right track. It was really one of the most provi- 
dential things that had ever occurred to me. 

“Nearly all my characters are drawn from real 
life, but the worst of it is that people I have never 
met cherish the most violent hatred towards me be- 
cause they have found—so they say—their own like- 
nesses drawn with such insulting veracity! . 

“T can’t publish a book but somebody or other 
sends me a request for my blood, but during the last 
twenty years I have got so accustomed to abusive 
letters, that I take them as a matter of course, and 
I even walk about the streets without the aid of a 
detective!” : 

Sir Walter is now busily engaged on his new “sur- 
vey” of London, and also on a novel of the present 
period, most of the action taking place in the 
metropolis. 





The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine has this say of Mrs. Mey- 
nell, poet and essayist: 

Mrs. Meynell began life as Alice Thompson. 
When she was hardly more than an infant, her father 
and mother left England to reside in Genoa, and 
there Alice and her elder sister, Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, of The Roll Call, now Lady Butler, chiefly 
spent her childhood and early youth. The educa- 
tion of his daughters was the object to which Mr. 
Thompson devoted his life. One of Mrs. Meynell’s 
essays is a restrained and touching tribute to her 
father’s memory. . . . In 1885 appeared Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s first volume, Preludes, by A. C. Thompson; 
with Illustrations and Ornaments by Elizabeth 
Thompson. It was a slender volume, containing 
thirty-seven poems, with six full-page illustrations, 
and it was but coldly received by critics and public 
alike. Mrs. Meynell’s first magazine work appeared 
in the Tablet, Architect, and various art journals. 
She also contributed frequently to Merry England, a 
literary monthly magazine, edited by Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell. In 1891 she had no intention of 
republishing her essays or poems, and that she has 
done so is largely due to Mr. John Lane, the ener- 
getic publisher of The Bodley Head. Hewrote to Mr. 
Henley, the brilliant editor with whom the name of 
the Scots or National Observer is inseparably asso- 
ciated, to ask if it was likely that Mrs. Meynell would 
consent to republish the essays which had made 
their first appearance in that journal. The happy | 
result of this negotiation was The Rhythm of Life, 
and Other Essays and Poems, being a reprint of 
Preludes with a few omissions and additions. With 
the exception of a volume of selections from the 
poetry of Dr. Gordon Hake, which she edited, dur- 
ing the same year, for Mr. Lane, Mrs. Meynell pub- 
lished nothing more until 1896, when The Color of 
Life and The Children appeared. Mrs. Meynell is 
happily married, as numbers of English and Ameri- 
cans who have visited her charming house in Palace 
Court, Kensington, are well aware. Her husband, 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, is editor and proprietor of a 
Roman Catholic journal, The Weekly Register; he 
is also a journalist of exceptional capacity. 
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The Story of Gladstone’s Life. By Justin McCarthy. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 


“In this work that clever and 
brilliant Irish scholar has risen 
to his best performance,” says the Mail and Ex- 
press. “In many of the events described he has 
been a participant. In the measures and move- 
ments depicted he has been personally interested or 
involved, and of the subject of his writing he has 
been a stanch friend and a warm admirer. With 
many historians these advantages would injure the 
trustworthiness of their work. It is very difficult 
for a worshiper to tell the world of the blemishes 
upon his gods. It is equally difficult for the ordi- 
nary man to see virtues and talents in those he de- 
tests or despises. These tendencies of the mind 
undoubtedly affect the views of even Mr. McCarthy, 
but at the same time he apparently has done his best 
to resist their operation, and, like a sworn witness 
before the high tribunal to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth; he has done his 
work gracefully and well. From the first chapter 
to the last it is no everyday man who moves through 
the pages. It is a great individuality, a towering 
intellect and a moral giant. 

“Tt is a man who sees the law of right underneath 
all political phenomena, and who recognizes God 
and God’s dispensations in the smallest incident as 
well as the grandest event. This phase of the work 
will attract universal attention. The present cen- 
tury has been marked by material progress, and, 
above all, by intellectual growth. The church bells 
and the cathedral chimes have been overpowered 
by the locomotive whistle and the roar of the dy- 
namo. In statesmanship earth-greed and a disre- 
gard of the rights of inferior races have become 
characteristics of nearly every government. Insin- 
cerity, demagoguery and hypocrisy are as charac- 
teristic of politics to-day as they were in the times 
of Machiavelli. It is therefore a matter of wonder 
to encounter a man whose compass has been his 
conscience, whose pole star has béen his religious 
faith, and whose career has been the application of 
what he considered truth and righteousness to the 
problems of personal, social, industrial, national 
and international life. The author develops this 
feature with rare ability. You can see Gladstone’s 
nature growing, expanding, as the years roll by. 
False pride does not deter him from changing his 
position whenever he thinks the latter to be wrong. 
Consistency and inconsistency have for him little 
meaning. With Emerson, he believes that consis- 
tency is the mark of small minds. Were he to ex- 
press the same truth in his own way he would have 
said that consistency is the mark of criminal minds 
whenever the application of its law tended to con- 
tinue an evil or to prevent the development of a 
good. From this point of view it is easy to under- 
stand why the Grand Old Man made so many 
changes during his long and wonderful career. Not 
one was actuated by ambition or the desire for pre- 
ferment. Each represented the growth of his 
knowledge and the development of his conscience. 
“This quality, rare in daily life, extraordinary in 
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political circles, was dimly recognized almost as 
soon as he appeared in the national arena. It en- 
deared him to the gredt body of upright and re- 
ligious Englishmen, and it made him a power with 
every sect and denomination. As the years rolled 
by it came to be summed up in that unique phrase, 
‘the Grand Old Man,’ and to-day, now that he has 
retired from the battlefield of parliamentary action 
and is awaiting an election to a higher tribunal, he 
is recognized as one of the great moral forces of 
the nineteenth century. His intellectual power and 
versatility are well pictured in the story of his life. A 
noble physical organization, a melodious voice and 
a copious or rather inexhaustible vocabulary, a deep 
sincerity, a phenomenal memory and a rare gift of 
poetic and dramatic expression combine to make 
him one of the greatest orators in British history. 
He never posed, he never acted, he never spent 
sleepless hours in devising crafty appeal and strik- 
ing effects. In matters of this sort he was inferior 
to other great stars in the forensic heavens. He 
was deficient in humor, like many other great 
Scotchmen. He cared but little for idyllic and lyric 
thought. To him in his old age, as in his college 
days, the song which most appealed was that sung 
by the blind bard of the Iliad. Its simplicity and 
grandeur, its thunder roll and rhythm, its freedom 
from the littleness and pettiness of life expressed ad- 
mirably the action and the rhythm of his own mind 
and the character of his oratory. But beyond the 
qualities cited he possessed others of marked value, 
He had the gift of illuminating dry facts and figures, 
and making them of interest; he had the gift of 
arousing the better nature of his hearers and of rais- 
ing thought and speech about him to loftier and 
nobler levels. No matter where he spoke, whether 
in Parliament before the great men of his land, on 
the platform of great city meetings or at the 
hustings in country districts the speaker was the 
same and the tone, quality and finish of his oratory 
unaltered. 

“This is the secret of his success. This explains 
the singular fact that whether out of power or in 
power, whether at the zenith of popularity or at the 
nadir of public antipathy he could draw thousands 
and tens of thousands whenever he spoke. This 
explains why his single voice aroused all England 
at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, and over- 
threw what had promised to be a strong and per- 
manent government by the opposition. 

“Mr. McCarthy also makes plain the deep love 
which Gladstone has always shown for what he 
thought were the best interests of the race. He 
fought for every good measure, no matter how un- 
popular or impracticable it might seem. He fought 
with equal zeal and skill against every measure 
which appeared to him to be in any wise detrimental 
to morality, Christianity or civilization. To him 
more than to any one else is due the magnificent 
progress of Great Britain in the past sixty years—a 
progress which has raised her from a strong sea 
power to the greatest empire of all history. It was 
due to him, and yet not due to him. It was due to 
him because all of his efforts were directed to what 
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he thought was right, and what in most cases was 
right. It was not due to him because it sprang 
from material forces, from physical elements upon 
which he bestowed scarcely a thought. The ocean 
of the years moves on ever in the direction of right- 
eousness, the statesman who goes in its current, no 
matter what his ability, succeeds, and the statesman 
who opposes it, no matter how colossal his genius, 
is swept away and forgotten.” 


The Old Santa Fé Trail: the Story of a Great Highway. 
By Col. Henry Inman, late Assistant Quartermaster. 
U. S. Army. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Colonel Inman's Story of the “Familiarity with the great 

Old Santa Fe Trail highway in the wild days be- 
fore the railroad came and personal knowledge of 
many of its famous characters,” says Public Opin- 
ion, “enables Colonel Inman to write a book of 
more than passing interest. He begins by tracing 
the course of the adventurers who first traveled the 
old trail—Cabeca, De Soto, Coronado, and others 
of the old Spanish days, and then gives a chapter to 
the oldest town in the United States (that is, if St. 
Augustine allows Santa Fé’s somewhat doubtful 
claim). A long quotation from an unnamed trav- 
eler in the early thirties describes Santa Fé as a col- 
lection of mud hovels—a very Sodom in iniquity— 
where the Palace was nothing more than the big- 
gest mud house in the town; but though dirty and 
unkempt and swarming with hungry dogs, it had 
the charm of foreign flavor. Fifteen years later, 
Major Emory wrote in similar strain, but using 
much less vigorous descriptive terms. ‘Now,’ 
says Colonel Inman, ‘it presents all the vigor, intel- 
ligence, and bustling progressiveness of the average 
American city of to-day, yet still smacks of that an- 
cient Spanish régime which gives it a charm that 
only its blended European and Indian civilization 
could make possible after its amalgamation with the 
United States.’ 

“The interest of readers will centre, however, not 
upon towns, but upon the men who made the old 
trail famous. In the early days of the century came 
Captain Ezekiel Williams, whose adventures are a 
record of marked courage and endurance, and from 
whose journal Colonel Inman quotes freely. In 
1812 a Captain Becknell undertook to strike directly 
across the country to Santa Fé through a region ab- 
solutely unexplored, but his party suffered much 
from his rashness, and to alleviate the tortures of 
thirst they were driven to the blood of their dogs 
and the ears of their mules. Here a divergement 
is made to describe the mule train and its manner 
of packing and of traveling, which is now a thing of 
the past. In this connection the author notes that 
it was in 1828 that the first wagon train started 
across the plains to Santa Fé. It was an inaus- 
picious beginning, for the Comanches came down on 
the party and the expedition failed; but it was pluck- 
ily renewed the next year and succeeded, though 
not unmolested. In 1829 Major Bennett Riley 
commanded the first military escort sent out for the 
protection of the caravans of traders. From his re- 
port, and from the journal of Captain Philip St. 
George Cooke, copious extracts are made. In 1843 
came exciting times; large parties of Texans at- 
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tacked and robbed the Mexican caravans. It is 
then that Kit Carson is introduced, and of him 
Colonel Inman has much to say. 

“With the breaking out of the Mexican war is given 
a graphic account of Kearney’s expedition whica 
conquered New Mexico, and of the subsequent ris- 
ing of the Mexicans and Pueblo Indians. In 1849, 
Colonel Inman says, the first overland mail left In- 
dependence for Santa Fé, although elsewhere he 
tells us that the mail and passenger stage which ran 
between those towns was in January, 1847, stopped 
by the Apaches, and the occupants massacred. In 
1850 the monthly line of mail stages began their 
trips, and later the service was increased until the 
early sixties found daily stages which were run until 
the advent of the railroad. It required two weeks 
to make the trip from the Missouri river to Santa 
Fé, and the meals, which were included in the $250 
at first charged, were conspicuously simple, usually 
consisting of hard tack, bacon, and coffee, although 
there were a few stations where better fare was ob- 
tained. They were the days of adventure, and the 
old colonel’s pages read like a romance. He has 
some stories to tell of the Indian agent’s rascality, 
although he is no sentimental lover of the Indians— 
in fact, he waxes indignant at times at ‘the senti- 
mentalists of Washington.’ Santanta, the Kiowa 
chief, who died in the Texas penitentiary, is a par- 
ticular object of the colonel’s dislike, and he has 
several stories to tell of the chief's mendacity and 
cruelty. Of Lone Wolf and Satauk, also Kiowas, 
he has an unfavorable opinion, but he is no indis- 
criminating hater of Indians, for he does full justice 
to the good qualities of Kicking Bird, who did the 
whites much harm. It should be mentioned that, 
in dealing with New Mexico during the civil war, 
the author avers that it was the intention of Jeffer- 
son Davis to foment a war between Texas and the 
United States in 1851, into which other Southern 
States were to be drawn, and that the plan came to 
nothing only because of Davis’ failure to be re-elec- 
ted Governor of Mississippi. 

In a chapter on buffalo, an estimate is made, 
based upon records, of the vast quantities of buffalo 
bones gathered on the plains of Kansas. From 
that one State, between 1868 and 1881, on the basis 
of a hundred buffalo to a ton of bones, Colonel In- 
man estimates that the bones of over thirty-one mill- 
ions of buffalo were shipped. In this chapter are 
some good hunting stories, which will interest 
others than the hunters of big game—indeed the 
author has such a fund of anecdote that there is not 
a page of his book which will not retain the atten- 
tion of his readers. Indian customs and legends 
and the old trappers are described—Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, and Beckwourth among many others. 
Does the gentle reader remember James P. Beck- 
wourth’s book which made such a stir forty years 
ago? Francis Parkman thought he was a ruffian of 
the worst class, but Colonel Inman heard a different 
report from those who knew him. He probably 
never heard of the old trapper who was commis- 
sioned by his comrades to get a copy of Back- 
wourth’s book. By mistake he was given a Bible; 
he took it into the wilds where he read to his unsus- 
pecting friends until he came to the story of Sam- 
son and the firebrands tied to the foxes’ tails, when 











they indignantly uprose and refused to hear any 
more of ‘Jim Beckwourth’s lies!’ 

“Colonel Inman deserves thanks for the scrupulous 
care he has taken to indicate historic sites. Espe- 
cially is this of interest to travelers on the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, as they follow the 
old trail in many places, all of which are pointed 
out. There are eight good full-page plates by 
Frederic Remington, and many initials and tail 
pieces by Thomas Willing, which have much more 
in them than most such illustrative work; none of 
them are meaningless.” 


King Arthur and the Table Round. Tales Chiefly after 

the Old French. With an Introduction and Notes. By 
William Wells Newell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
2volumes. $4.00. 
“Without any wavering of alle- 
giance to Sir Thomas Mallory, 
who remains, and will remain, first in the affections 
of the English readers of Arthurian romance,” says 
the Chicago Evening Post, “there is always occa- 
sion for gratitude to any literary explorer or trans- 
lator who will add to the general knowledge of the 
literature of the Round Table, and will tell over 
again in a new and attractive way the charming 
stories of this famous circle. Thus feeling, a meas- 
ure of obligation is due to William Wells Newell, 
who has gone to the old French chroniclers for the 
stories of Erec and Enide, of Alexander, of Per- 
ceval, of Gawain, and of others whose ex- 
ploits added to the fame of Arthur’s court. Mr. 
Newell evidently does not share the popular love for 
Mallory’s work, the attraction of which, he declares, 
is ‘chiefly owing to the language,’ and he does not 
hesitate to rebuke Mr. Tennyson in his interesting 
preface for his liberties with the accepted versions 
of the standards of the heroes. It might be said, 
however, in defence of Mr. Tennyson, if defence 
were necessary, that taking liberties with myths for 
the purpose of making a new and interesting story is 
not inexcusable, and it is likely that the ‘Idylls’ will 
not suffer from any discrepancies between Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s version and those of his predecessors. 

“In Mr. Newell’s translation, which is marked by 
an adoption of the attractive old English style, un- 
impeded by quaint and confusing orthography, he 
has followed to a considerable extent the version of 
Crestien of Troyes, the most famous of the French 
poets of Arthurian romance. From Crestien he has 
taken the tales which relate to Erec, Alexander, 
Ewain, Perceval and Gawain, and these tales cover 
many of the pages of the two volumes. The re- 
maining tales are taken from other French romances 
and from the English Morte d’Arthur, and treat of 
Lancelot, Merwin, Elaine, the Quest of the Holy 
Grail and the Death of Arthur. The first volume is 
devoted to the beautiful story of Erec and Enide, 
that portion of Crestien’s work which relates to 
the love of Alexander and Soredamor and the main 
incidents of the Knight of the Lion (Chevalier au 
Lion). The story of Perceval takes up nearly half 
of the second volume, and is followed by the tales as 
previously outlined. It is not to be denied that Mr. 
Newell in his translations, adaptations and general 
pruning and rearranging has added much to the 
literature of the Arthurian cycle for popular pur- 
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poses. Indeed, it is likely that ke will present to 
many English readers for the first time an ac- 
quaintance with Crestien of Troyes, to whom he 
sends up a poem full of enthusiastic appreciation, the 
concluding lines of which we quote: 

“Where charity and courtesy are harbored, 

Along the border bloometh Arthur's land; 

Silken and scarlet glimmer his pavilions, 

While green as Arden grows Broceliande. 

From home by thee undreamed, far over ocean, 

Where long may olive bury sword and sheath, 

Of thine immortal flowers the garland woven, 

Be offered, Christian, this memorial wreath.’’ 





Between John Sterling and Ralph 
With a Sketch of Sterling’s Life. By 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Carrespondence 

Waldo Emerson. 
Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Co. $1.00. 
The Sterling-Emerson Cor- * Lhislittlesheaf of letters,” says 
the New York Tribune, “comes 
bearing something of the fragrance of an inter- 
esting period in American and English letters. The 
correspondence began in 1839; it ended in 1844. 
Within those few years there was hardly time for 
two men, who never saw each other face to face, to 
get well enough acquainted and intimately enough 
associated in any co-operative undertaking to pro- 
duce some striking result; but on both sides there 
was from the start a great deal of feeling, a great 
deal of the transcendentalism which in its day was 
potent. Mr. Edward Emerson, in a brief preface, 
draws floridly, but with justice, a portrait of Ster- 
ling, emphasizing the idealistic charm of his charac- 
ter, showing him, in fact, for the brave and almost 
saintly man that he was. This portrait clarifies the 
ensuing correspondence, a little. But the unbiased 
reader, for whom the philosophical mists of Emer- 
son and his group have nothing sacrosanct about 
them, will feel a curious hierophantic note in al- 
most every one of the letters. It does not vitiate 
their nobility. .The high level on which both 
writers lived makes one hunger for a revival of the 
enthusiasm which urged them both on through the 
materialism of their time. But there is something 
over-elaborate, something hyper-philosophical in 
their styles, and with the best will in the world to 
take this volume seriously it is hard to avoid a pa- 
thetic smile over the solemn talk about the soul and 
its misadventures. A shade’ more solemnity and 
you would call the letters inflated. Fortunately 
that shade is missing, and beneath the flowers of 
speech the beautiful sincerity of the men is dis- 
cernible. More than once, also, a fragment is en- 
countered which counterbalances with its whole- 
some vigor the metaphysical broodings reflected 
elsewhere.” 


respondence 





Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. By John Fiske. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 volumes. $4.00. 
This work is next in sequence 
of Old Virginia to Mr. Fiske’s Discovery of 
America. It begins with the Elizabethan sea 
kings, and the first chapter ends with the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. The first volume discusses 
the causes which led Englishmen to plant colonies 
in America; describes the beginnings of Virginia, 
and its time of struggle and distress, 1607-1610. The 
rapid rise in power of the great Virginia Company 
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in London, until it aroused the alarm of King 
James I., who compassed its overthrow in 1624; the 
political and social conditions of Virginia under 
Charles I.; the beginnings of Maryland and the re- 
lation of the two sister colonies down to the death 
of Cromwell in 1658. The second volume begins 
with the coming of the Cavaliers, 1649-60; discusses 
Bacon’s Rebellion, gives sketches of society in the 
Old Dominion, covering the economics of tobacco, 
land, white servants, negro slavery, currency, 
houses, furniture, dress, dinners, schools, reading, 
writing, parsons, doctors, lawyers, etc. There is an 
account of the beginnings of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. A chapter on the Golden Age of Pirates 
treats of the achievements of buccaneers in the 
West Indies, the Bahamas, and on the coast of 
Carolina, especially of the famous pirates, Black- 
beard, Bonnet, and others, and the stopping of 
piracy about 1720. The concluding chapter, en- 
titled From Tidewater to the Mountains, de- 
scribes the crossing of the Blue Ridge, the great 
Scotch-Irish immigration and its profound effect 
on Virginia and the Carolinas, the advance towards 
the Ohio River and the approach of the French 
from Lake Erie, closing with the first appearance of 
George Washington in history in 1753. “This 
book, like its predecessors,” says the New York 
Sun, “is distinguished not only for extensive and 
careful research, and for the singular lucidity and 
charm of the author’s style, but also for the fresh- 
ness and originality of its views—views, moreover, 
which, to most readers, will seem not only fresh, but 
right. We envy the undergraduate who 
shall derive his first impressions of American his- 
tory from such a book as this. That these and their 
companion volumes are intended for his service, as 
well as for the pleasure and instruction of the gen- 
eral reader, is evident from the fact that we en- 
counter here and there brief summaries or retro- 
spects of preceding chapters, which will be found 
singularly useful for purposes of review.” 





The First Christmas Tree. By Henry Van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Dr. Van Dyke's Christmas “NO more exquisite prose 


Story poem has been written for 
many a day,” says the Commercial Advertiser, “than 
Dr. Van Dyke’s new Christmas story. It purports 
to give the origin of a custom now universal 
throughout Christendom, a custom not observed un- 
til the year of our Lord 722. The book is made up of 
four short stories, the first of which, The Call of the 
Woodsman, details the visit to the cloister of Pfalzel 
in Germany of Winfried, a great preacher and 
scholar who had left his home in England to go 
abroad into wild forests and desert places to preach 
to the heathen. At the cloister he enlists the grand- 
son of the abbess in the holy cause. The Grail 
Through the Forest relates the trials and hardships 
that Winfried and his devoted followers encoun- 
tered in their crusade against the savage hordes that 
still inhabited the wilderness which covered so much 
of the land. In the third story, The Shadow of the 
Thunder Oak, the crisis is reached. Winfried and 
his companions, after a toilsome journey through 
forest paths knee-deep in snow, arrive at midnight 
at the Thunder Oak, a tree sacred to Thor, and find 
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there, as they had anticipated, a large gathering of 
the wood people, intent on sacrificing to their gods. 
This time it is the son of their prince whom the 
priest is about to send to Valhalla with a message 
to the great god Thor. The boy, unconscious of 
the priest’s real meaning, is ready to go; he only 
wants his bow and arrow to protect himself from 
the wolves. But such is the power of this priest- 
hood over the people that not a dissenting voice is 
raised, although his father is standing by. At this 
moment Winfried steps in, arrests the blows about 
to fall upon the young victim, and after a fierce 
struggle, overcomes the priest, wins the people to 
his side and orders the tree cut down. The young 
Prince Gregor, the grandson of the abbess, having 
become famous as a woodsman, helps destroy the 
accursed oak, and under his direction a fine young 
fir is taken and carried to the chieftain’s house and 
set up as a Christmas tree, and from that hour the 
power of Thor and Odin began to wane. The book 
is beautifully illustrated by Howard Pyle.” 





Colonial Verses (Mount Vernon), by Ruth Lawrence. 

Illustrated. New York: Brentano’s. 
The author had a delightful in- 
spiration when she chose 
Mount Vernon as the theme of her clever verses. 
The publishers, too, have done their share in carry- 
ing out the idea, and the result is an attractive vol- 
ume illustrated with many photographs of the in- 
terior, as well as views of the grounds and exterior 
of Washington’s beautiful old home. Indeed, the 
volume should serve as a charming reminder to 
many pilgrims of other days, and an urgent sug- 
gestion to those who have not yet journeyed to the 
resting place of the greatest American. 

In the opening stanzas to Mount Vernon, and the 
sonnet on Washington’s tomb, Miss Lawrence 
shows clearly that she is fittingly imbued with a 
spirit of reverence, and treats a most difficult sub- 
ject with dignity and grace. That she is equally 
capable when less important topics demand lighter 
stress and touch is evident in many of the other 
verses; those, for instance, entitled The Drawing- 
Room and beginning: 

“Light-hearted gallant and maid 
Here tripped a measure of yore, 
Powder and patch and brocade.” 


Possibly the best idea of the author’s ability, as a 
maker of pleasing verses, may be given by the quo- 
tation from the volume of two of the poems, in some 
respects the most widely varying in style and theme. 


Colonial Verses (Mount 
Vernon) 


THE SPINNING HOUSE. 


Merry whirring of the wheel, 
Loud the din! 

Twisting, turning, speeds the reel 
Maidens spin. 


Though the task their patience tax, 
They are gay; 

Lightly drawing threads of flax 
All the day. 


Half in shine and half in gloom, 
Sit the throng; 

With the murmur of the loom 

Comes a song. 
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In a mist of smiles and tears, 
Hark! I vow 

It still echoes through ihe years, 
Hear it now! 


Song of old, thy sacred strain 
Pray impart, 

Let me hold thy sweet refrain 
In my heart. 


WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 
Would we could coin for thee new words of praise; 
To call thee only great, is meaningless; 
Thou didst the woes of humankind redress, 
And the blest standard of our freedom raise; 
Didst lead us safe o’er strange, untrodden ways, 
And in thy life—that did all truth express— 
Teach us thy cherished creed which we confess, 
The equal rights of men to crown their days. 
Thou dost not sleep in sound of city’s toil; 
The din of traffic, murmur of the mart, 
Are far away; within thy native soil 
We leave thee, heart of honor, Honor’s heart; 
Not in cathedral’s gorgeous sculptured gloom, 
But ’neath thy much loved stars, a fitter tomb. 


Uncle *Lisha’s Outing (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Company, $1.25), by Mr. Rowland E. Robinson, 

continues pleasantly the adventures of Uncle ’Lisha, 

the shrewd and kindly old-time Vermont shoe- 
maker, of Sam Lovel the hunter, of Antoine the 

French Canadian, and of other friends whom many 

readers have learned to like in Mr. Robinson’s other 

books, Uncle ’Lisha’s Shop and Sam Lovel’s Camp. 

“The dialect,” says the Outlook, “(especially An- 

toine’s) is sometimes a trifle hard to follow, until 

one becomes used to its phonetic expression, but 
the difficulty is worth overcoming. The author has 

a keen love of outdoor life, an intimate knowledge 

of New England ways a generation ago, and a 

happy knack at character-drawing.” 

Dean Farrar’s Men I Have Known (T. Y. 
Crowell & Company, $1.75) is a charming volume of 
reminiscences readable throughout. Upwards of 
fifty of the most notable men of the last half century 
are mentioned and discussed in a rambling anec- 
dotal way. Poets like Tennyson, Browning, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Lowell, and Whittier; essayists like 
Emerson and Matthew Arnold; great religious 

‘teachers like Dean Stanley, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and Phillips Brooks; great churchmen like 
Cardinals Newman and Manning, and a host of 
English bishops and deans; statesmen like the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, and scientists like Darwin, Tyndall, 
and Huxley—all contribute to the wit and human 
interest of the.volume. It is a rare galaxy of the 
notabilities of the Victorian era. 

Mr. Frank H. Allen’s Nature’s Diary 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, $1.00) is a dainty 
volume of which the chief aim is to note the approxi- 
mate dates of the coming of birds and flowers (about 
Boston, according to the compiler’s observation, but 
doubtless for a larger area). This has been accom- 
panied by pertinent extracts from Thoreau, Bur- 
roughs, and other writers on outdoor topics and by 
some charming half-tones of landscape, flora and 
wild fauna. The design has been well executed, and 
the blanks under each date allow the owner of the 
book fo enter the natural appearances for himself. 
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In Indian Tents, stories told by Penobscot, 
Passamaquoddy and Micmac Indians (Roberts 
Brothers, $1.00), by Abby L. Alger, is a very in- 
teresting collection of Indian legends. According 
to the author the supply of these tales seems to be 
endless, one supplementing and completing another, 
so that there may be a dozen versions of one tale, 
each containing something new. In this book she 
has aimed to bring these various versions into a 
single whole—assuredly no easy task, since these 
legends and tales are very old, and Indians are 
reluctant to repeat them to inquisitive strangers. 
On this point the author says: “One may make 
half a dozen visits, tell his own best stories, and 
exert all the arts of persuasion in vain; then stroll 
hopelessly by some day, to be called in to hear some 
marvelous bit of folk-lore. These old people have 
firm faith in the witches, fairies and giants of whom 
they tell, and any trace of amusement or incredulity 
would meet with quick indignation and reserve.” 
A selection of essays has been made from 
contributions to the Easy Chair of Harper’s Maga- 
zine by George William Curtis and published under 
the title Ars Recte Vivendi (Harper & Brothers, 
$1.25). The essayist discusses topics that appeal 
more strongly to young men, and especially to col- 
lege men, than any other class; and are so whole- 
some, so sane and so enlightened that one cannot 
but wish that they could come under the eye of 
every young American. The essays are on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Extravagance at College, Brains 
and Brawn, Hazing, The Soul of the Gentleman, 
Theater Manners, Woman’s Dress, Secret Societies, 
Tobacco and Health, Tobacco and Manners, Duel- 
ling, and Newspaper Ethics. The last is one of the 
timeliest papers in the collection and presents very 
clearly and simply a statement of the place of the 
newspaper in the community and of the means by 
which its vast influence may be directed for the 
public welfare. 

Mr. Richard Burton’s new volume of verse, 
Memorial Day and Other Poems (Copeland & Day, 
$1.25) contains some noteworthy poems. “His 
note,” says Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in the Book 
Buyer, “is clear and resonant; whatever its qualities 
may be, it is his own. He is somewhat lacking in 
that facility which soon, in so many cases, becomes 
fatal to all real utterance. He is sometimes a little 
too indifferent to the grace which lies within his 
reach; but this is the fault of a genuine nature, and 
it often predicts balanced strength and a workman- 
ship which gets its vitality not from instinct, but 
from intelligence. The spontaneity, freshness, and 
individuality of a good deal of Mr. Burton’s verse 
carry with them the conviction that he is not mak- 
ing lines, but giving form to real poetic insights and 
experiences. His work is essentially concrete; he 
writes of things at hand; he is quickened by familiar 
objects and experiences. These also are promising 
qualities in a young poet; for he who is to report 
far countries so that we believe in them must first 
make us see the home from which he sets out. The 








secret of finding the far in the near, the wonderful 
in the familiar, and the significant in the obvious 
Mr. Burton has already learned. He has discovered 
the poetic values of his surroundings; and that is no 
small achievement.” 











QUATRAINS FROM CONTEMPORARY SINGERS 








Maple Leaves.—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


October turned my maple’s leaves to gold; 


The most are gone now; here and there one lingers: 


Soon these will slip from out the twig’s weak hold, 
Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 


Pessimist and Optimtst— Thomas Batley Aldrich. 
This one sits shivering in Fortune's smile, 
Taking his joy with bated, doubtful breath. 
This other, gnawed by hunger, all the while 
Laughs in the teeth of Death, 


Herrick —Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
It often chances that the staunchest boat 
Goes down in seas whereon a leaf might float. 
What empty epics have been wrecked by Time 
Since Herrick launched his cockle-shells of rhyme ! 


Omar Khayyim.—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Sultan and Slave alike have gone their way 
With Bahram Gur, but whither none may say; 
Yet he who charmed the wise at Naishapur 
Seven centuries since, still charms the wise to-day. 


The Harvest.—Marion Franklin Ham. 
He sowed the hours of youth with reckless hand, 
And thought to gather stores of ripened grain; 
The harvest came, and from a barren land 
He reaped the tares of bitterness and pain. 


The Last Lesson.—Marion Franklin Ham. 


How pitiful it is that pompous man 

When age hath rounded out his little span, 
Must pause and put life’s weighty problems by 
To learn the simple lesson how to die. 


The Reaper.—Marion Franklin Ham. 
With blithesome song the jocund reaper Dawn, 
Through dewy fields of blue, comes trudging by; 
And with his silver sickle, keen and wan, 
He reaps the twinkling harvest of the sky. 


Compensation.— Marion Franklin Ham. 
The youthful poet thought to win renown 

From learnéd critics of the higher art; 
And dying, found at last his long-sought crown 

Within a simple rustic’s honest heart. 


The Angelus.—Robert Loveman. 


This scene I see, this thought I feel, 
Ah, distant days are glowing there, 
When Millet’s mother bade him kneel 
And lisp in love his evening prayer. 


The Poet.—Robert Loveman. 


Most mighty of magicians he 
Who, with some subtle sorcery, 
Can kiss a cold, forbidding truth 
To beauty and immortal youth. 


A Diamond.—Robert Loveman. 
Look how it sparkles, see it greet 

With laughing light the ambient air; 
One little drop of sunshine sweet 

Held in eternal bondage there. 


Night.— Robert Loveman. 


The Empress Night hath jewels rare 
Of diamond stars within her hair, 
And on her beauteous bosom soon 
She’ll wear the silver crescent moon. 





Penury.—Madison Cawein, 
Above his misered embers, gnarled and gray, 
With toil-twitched limbs he bends; around his hut 
Want, like a hobbling hag, goes night and day, 
Scolding at windows and at doors tight shut. 


Strategy.—Madison Cawein. 

Craft's silent sister and the daughter deep 
Of Contemplation, she, who spreads below 
A hostile tent soft comfort for her foe, 

With eyes of Jael watching till he sleep. 


The Locust Blossom.—Madtson Cawein., 
The spirit Spring, in rainy raiment, met 
The spirit Summer for a moonlit hour: 
Sweet from their greeting kisses, warm and wet, 
Earth shaped the fragrant purity of this flower. 


Content.,— Madison Cawein. 
Among the meadows of Life’s sad unease— 
In labor still renewing her soul’s youth— 
With trust, for patience, and with love, for peace, 
Singing she goes with the calm face of Ruth. 


The Microscope and Telescope.—John James Piatt. 
Look down into the Microscope, and know 
The boundless wonder in the hidden small; 
Look up into the Telescope, and, lo! 
The hidden greatness in the boundless all ! 


After Wealth—jJohn James Piatt, 
Diamonds in tropic river-beds, they say, 
Are found when the fierce floods are drained away; 
So, in our lives, where passion-torrents flow 
No more, shine wisdom's precious-stones below. 


Success.—John James Piatt, 
The noblest goal is never reached, because 
Ever withdrawn by the high god that draws; 
And he who says, content, “ Success is mine,” 
Gaining the world, has lost the soul divine. 


New Flights.—fJohn James Piatt. 
How glad yet sad ishe whom gods have given, 
With wings that lift him ever toward their Heaven; 
The sight that looks beyond the farthest star 
And sees, each higher flight, the Heaven more far! 


The Lark.—fJohn B. Tabb. 


He rose, and singing passed from sight: 
A shadow kindling with the sun, 

His joy ecstatic flamed, till light 
And heavenly song were one. 


The Bluebird.—John B. Tabb. 


Tis thine the earliest song to sing 

Of welcome to the wakening spring, 
Who round thee, as a blossom, weaves 
The fragrance of her sheltering leaves. 


Sap.—John B. Tabb. 
Strong as the sea, and silent as the grave, 
It ebbs and flows unseen; 
Flooding the earth—a fragrant tidal wave— 
With mist of deepening green. 


December.—John B. Tabb. 


Dull sky above, dead leaves below; 
And hungry winds that whining go. 
Like faithful hounds upon the track 
Of one beloved that comes not back. 
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THE BRAVEST FIGHT IN NAVAL HISTORY * 


By Joun R. Spears 





The one sea fight of the American struggle for 
liberty that is of unfailing interest was that in which 
John Paul Jones, in the “Bonhomme Richard,” 
whipped the british frigate ‘“Serapis.’”” And the stu- 
dent need not go far to seek the reason for this in- 
terest, because it is found in the fact that it was the 
man that won, and neither the ship nor the crew. It 
was won in spite of such obstacles as no other man 
has ever been obliged to face at sea. It was a vic- 
tory typical of the ultimate success of the American 
cause, for it was a victory that was literally dragged 
out of the breakers of destruction. > 

When the “Bonhomme Richard”’ fell in with the 
frigate ‘‘Serapis” of fifty guns, the wind was so light 
that they merely drifted over the oil-smooth water. 
The sun sank out of sight behind the hills and day- 
light faded away into darkness so that even the lofty 
.towers of canvas were seen only as the faintest 
shadows. ° But each side was hunting for the other, 
and eventually, in the profound silence of a night 
at sea, the “Bonhomme Richard” and the ‘“‘Serapis” 
drew near each other. It was then exactly seven 
o'clock. 

At the first fire two of the three eighteen- 
pounders in the lower-deck broadside of the “Bon- 
homme Richard” burst. And the British 
noted with glee that thereafter none of these, the 
heaviest guns on the Yankee’s ship, was fired. The 
crews of the two guns that burst were all either 
killed or seriously wounded, and the men on that 
deck were called up to the main deck to help work 
the gunstheree . . . 

For one hour the two ships drifted side by side, 
drawing slowly nearer to each other, while the men, 
with desperate energy, worked their guns. But 
there was a vast difference in the guns. “We had 
ten eighteen-pounders in each battery below,” wrote 
an officer of the “Serapis” afterward. “I do not see 
why any shot should have failed.” 

And no shot of that battery did fail during the first 
hour, and when they failed later it was because they 
had shot the six ports of the “Bonhomme Richard” 
into one huge chasm, not only on the side of her 
next to them, but on the further side as well, so that 
when they fired some of the battery the balls passed 
clear and fell into the sea beyond. There was not 
a splinter of the American ship left in front of them. 
They had not only cut away the walls of the “Bon- 
homme Richard,” they had practically cleared her 
lower gundeck. There was no one left there save 
only a few marines that guarded the line of boys 
passing cartridges ‘from the magazine up to the 
guns on the upper deck. 

Nor was that the worst effect the English fire 
had had upon the “Bonhomme Richard.” Taking 
advantage of the rolling of the vessels in the long 
- gentle swell,the English had been able to send a half 
dozen of their eighteen-pound shot into the “Bon- 
homme Richard” below the waterline, and she was 
“leaking like a basket.” 





* From The History of our Navy, by John R. Spears, Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, publishers. 4 vols. $8.00. 


Then the voice of Captain Pearson was heard ask- 
ing if the American ship had surrendered. And 
John Paul Jones replied: 

“I have not yet begun to fight.” 

Once more the commander of the “Serapis” 
strove to get into position to rake, but as the 
“Serapis” wore around the “Bonhomme Richard” 
forged ahead. Jones was determined to keep close 
to the enemy, and soon the jibboom of the “Serapis” 
fouled the starboard mizzen rigging of the “Bon- 
homme Richard.” 

Turning to Carpenter Stacy, who was near at 
hand, Jones ordered a hawser brought. When it 
came he helped with his own hands to lash the jib- 
boom of the “Serapis” fast to the mizzenmast of the 
“Bonhomme Richard.” While doing this the haw- 
ser fouled in some way and Stacy began to curse. 

“Don’t swear, Mr. Stacy,” said Jones. “In an- 
other moment we all may be in eternity; but let us 
do our duty.” . 

They did their duty, and the ships were held hard 
and fast, and John Paul Jones emphasized his faith 
in what had been done by saying: 

“Well done, my brave lads; we have got her 
now.” 

And so they had in one way. But in 
the sense of capturing the “Serapis” never was such 
a triumphant cry raised with a less hope of accom- 
plishing the result. 

The ships now lay with their starboard sides to- 
gether. During the last half hour or so the crew 
of the “Serapis” had been working their port bat- 
tery. When they ran across to work their starboard 
guns they were unable to open their ports amid- 
ships because the ships were touching each other, 
so they fired through their own closed ports, blow- 
ing the port-lids off. 

On the “Bonhomme Richard” the men were no 
less determined. Their remaining guns were fought 
even with cheerful vigor. The ships 
were side to side, and the guns were muzzle- 
loaders. Each crew, to get its charge set home, 
had to poke its long-handled rammer through the 
enemy’s port before it could be inserted into the 
gun’s bore. 

“Fair play, you damned Yankee,” roared an Eng- 
glish gunner, poking his rammer through the Yan- 
kee’s port. 

“Mind your eye, Johnny Bull,” replied the 
Yankee, following the same movement. 

Alas! the “Johnny Bull” had been a trifle ahead 
of the “damned Yankee,” and firing his gun, he dis- 
mounted that on the “Bonhomme Richard.” 

The British were, in fact, soon quite as success- 
ful in their handling of the main-deck battery as 
they had been with that on the lower deck. Every 
twelve-pounder but one on the “Bonhomme Rich- 
ard” was silenced in oné way and another, and so, 
too, were the little nine-pounders on the forecastle. 
There were then but two cannon left in service on 
the “Bonhomme Richard,” the two nine-pounders 
on the fighting side of the quarterdeck. 

John Paul Jones had been working these two 
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with his own hands, loading one with double shot 
to cut down the enemy’s mainmast, and the other 
with grape and canister to sweep away the crew on 
her deck. 

In this desperate strait and when just in the act of 
ordering another nine-pounder brought from the 
off side that he might use it on the crew of the 
“Serapis,” his chief surgeon came up from below to 
announce that the water was coming in so fast as to 
float the wounded, and to ask that the ship be sur- 
rendered before she sank with all hands. 

Turning on the surgeon with perfect self-posses- 
sion, Captain Jones replied, as if astounded at the 
request: 

“What, doctor! would you have me strike to a 
drop of water? Here, help me get this gun over.” 

The doctor ran back to the wounded without de- 
lay, but ae got the gun over, and he served it, 
too. 

The enemy made an attempt to board. John 
Paul Jones, with a few men, pikes in hand, stopped 
him. The moonlight was now bright, and seeing 
this man before them—this “pirate”—they quailed. 

Meantime matters had been going from bad to 
worse below decks on the “Bonhomme Richard. 
Not only was she steadily filling with water, the 
blazing wads from the enemy’s guns had set her 
afire in several places. These fires spread rapidly 
in spite of the efforts of some men sent below. 

And then came the “Alliance,” under Captain 
Landais. Sailing across the bow of the “Bon- 
homme Richard” he fired a broadside. The fore- 
castle of the “Bonhomme Richard” received the 
greater part of the projectiles, and Midshipman 
Caswell was killed, while ten or a dozen seamen 
were killed and wounded. Private signals were set, 
and a score of voices yelled to the “Alliance” that 
they were firing into the wrong ship; but coming 
down on the broadside of the “Bonhomme Rich- 
ard,” she fired again, so that the cry arose: 

“The ‘Alliance’ has been captured by the British 
and is now attacking us.” 

It is likely that this was the only moment when 
John Paul Jones thought of yielding, but as the 
“Alliance” drew off he continued the fight, not only 
against the enemy, but against the fire and water 
in his own ship. 

And more to be feared were the fire and water. 
The ship was filling, and when the carpenter tried 
the water, he found it five feet deep in her hold, 
while the fire was rapidly approaching the magazine. 
On coming from the well, he said disconsolately that 
the ship would sink. At that the master at arms 
liberated the prisoners, two or three hundred in 
number, who were confined below, and told them 
to save themselves. The struggle and confusion 
that followed as these men came from their quarters 
were frightful. Here were, indeed, many more 
English subjects running free than all the crew of 
the “Bonhomme Richard,” who were below decks. 
There were almost as many as the entire crew. Then 
the gunner, who had heard the remark about sink- 
ing and had seen the prisoners liberated, ran to the 
poop-deck, and in a panic of fear strove to find the 
signal halliards that he might haul down the flag in 
token of surrender. He was shouting as he ran: 
“Quarter! for God’s sake, quarter! Our ship is 
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sinking!” but John Paul Jones heard the words, and 
turning around he hurled an empty pistol at the 
man’s head, fractured his skull by the blow, and 
knocked him headlong down the hatch. 

“Do you call for quarter?” shouted Captain Pear- 
son, who had heard the cry. 

“Never!” replied John Paul Jones. 

“Then I'll give you none,” replied Pearson, and 
the fight went on, while Jones sent his resourceful 
lieutenant, Richard Dale, below to see why the car- 
tridges of powder were no longer coming up, for 
neither he nor Dale at this moment knew that the 
prisoners had been released. 

But when he saw the condition of affairs below 
Dale, instead of quailing, with ready wit told the 
prisoners that the “Serapis” was just sinking, and 
their only hope of life was in keeping the “Bon- 
homme Richard” afloat. At this the whole mob 
of them went to the pumps and to fighting the 
fire. They worked in gangs till they dropped from 
sheer exhaustion, when other gangs took their 
places. 

There was one of them—a captain of a captured 
ship—who did not believe the story. He climbed 
through the ports to the ‘“Serapis” and told of the 
hopeless condition of the American crew. But his 
story was discredited because of an extraordinary 
occurrence on the “Serapis.” As the ships lay to- 
gether the mainyard of the “Bonhomme Richard” 
stretched fair over the main hatch of the “Serapis.”’ 
Noticing this fact, a bright marine in the maintop 
of the “Bonhomme Richard,” took advantage of it. 
The marines in the tops had been of the utmost serv- 
ice in clearing the decks of the enemy already, but 
this man, with a leather bucket of hand grenades 
and a candle, climbed out on the mainyard until 
over the hatch of the “Serapis,’”’ and then, securing 
his bucket to the sheet-block, he began dropping 
the lighted grenades into her hold. 

The hand grenade is a shell near the weight of a 
baseball. The first one he dropped exploded on a 
great heap of gun cartridges that had accumulated 
along the lower deck behind the guns. A tremen- 
dous explosion followed. Some twenty of the 
British were fairly blown to pieces. The 
explosion also set the “Serapis” on fire. 

That was the decisive moment of the battle. While 
the British had been disabling all but three or four 
of the guns on the upper deck of the “Bonhomme 
Richard,” the men in the tops of the Yankee ship 
and the murderous fire of the nine-pounders, which 
Jones himself had worked, had gradually driven all 
the men off the upper deck of the “Serapis.” That 
Captain Pearson had escaped injury is a marvel, 
for he had with undaunted courage directed the bat- 
tle from the quarterdeck. But as the smoke of the 
great explosion rose through his hatches, he found 
himself practically alone, while Jones, with a cocked 
pistol in hand, was rallying his men successfully to 
increase the fire of his upper-deck guns. 

Going to his flag that had been nailed to the mast, 
he tore it down with his own hands. : 

As soon as the flag was dragged down on the 
“Serapis,” John Paul Jones ordered Lieutenant 
Richard Dale on board of her to take charge. . 

“As he made his way aft he saw a solitary person 
leaning on the taffrail in a melancholy posture, his 




















face resting upon his hands. It was Captain Pear- 


son. He said to Dale: 

“*The ship has struck.’ While hurrying him on 
the ‘““Bonhomme Richard” an officer came from be- 
,ow and observed to Captain Pearson that the ship 
alongside was going down. 

“*We have got three guns clear, sir, and they’ll 
svon send her to the devil.’ 

“The captain replied: 

“*Tt’s too late, sir. Call the men off. The ship 
has struck.’ 

““T’'ll go below, sir, and call them off imme- 
diately,’ and he was about to descend when Dale, in- 
terfering, said: 

“No, sir; if you please, you’ll come on board 
with me.’ ” 

The above is quoted from the British Journal of 
an old date. Dale was of the opinion that, once that 
officer got below he would have disregarded the 
surrender—-that he would have used the three guns 
to send the “Bonhomme Richard” “to the devil,”’ as 
he had proposed to do. That he might have done 
so is not doubted. 

And then came John Paul Jones to receive the 
sword of the defeated Pearson. According to the 
older accounts of this fight, Pearson said, as he 
handed his sword to his conqueror: 

“It is painful to deliver up my sword to a man 
who has fought with a halter around his neck.” 

To this, it is said, Jones replied: 

“Sir, you have fought like a hero; and I make no 
doubt your sovereign will reward you in the most 
ample manner.” —_ 

A brief statement of the comparative strength of 
the two ships is essential. The “Bonhomme Rich- 
ard” entered the fight with forty-two guns, which 
could throw 557 pounds of projectiles at a discharge; 
the “Serapis” carried fifty, throwing 600 pounds. 
After the first broadside the “Bonhomme Richard” 
had no eighteen-pounders in action, while the 
“Serapis” had twenty. The crew of the American 
ship had been reduced to 304 by the drafts made in 
manning prizes, and of these no more than one-third 
were Americans. The “Serapis” carried 320, chiefly 
picked men. So effective had been the work of the 
crew of the “Serapis” that at the end of an hour any 
ordinary man would have surrendered the “Bon- 
homme Richard”; but John Paul Jones was of dif- 
ferent character from ordinary men. With a tenac- 
ity of purpose that has never been surpassed, he 
continued the fight and won. The number of killed 
on each ship was forty-nine. The “Serapis” had 
sixty-eight wounded and the “Bonhomme Richard” 
sixty-seven, among whom were John Paul Jones 
himself and Richard Dale. Jones was hit in the 
head, and the wound afterwards seriously affected 
his eyes, but he said nothing about it in his report. 
Dale was wounded by a splinter during the fight, 
but did not even know it until after the fight was 
over. While sitting on the binnacle of the “Ser- 
apis” and giving orders to get her under way he 
found she did not move when her sails were full. He 
did not then know she was anchored. Jumping up to 
see what was the matter he fell at full length on the 
deck. His blood had cooled by this time, and the 
wound disabled him then. — 

Of the treachery of Captain Landais a brief space 
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will suffice, because, as already said, his disappoint- 
ments while in the French service had made him 
partially insane. That he fired into the ‘Bon- 
homme Richard” was proved beyond any doubt. 

To return to the story of what happened imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the battle between the 
“Bonhomme Richard” and the “Serapis,” the facts 
may best be given in the words of John Paul Jones 
himself. In his report he says: 

“T had yet two Enemies to encounter far more 
formidable than the britons, I mean fire and Water. 
the ‘Serapis’ Was attacked only by the first, but 
Bb. h R. Was assailed by both, there was five feet 
Water in the hould, and tho’ it Was moderate from 
Explosion of so much gun powder, yet the three 
pumps that remained could with difficulty only keep 
the Water from gaining. the fire broke out in Vari- 
ous parts of the Ship in spite of all the Water that 
Could be thrown (immediately) to quench it, and at 
length broke out as low as the powder magazine and 
within a few inches of the powder. in that dilema ° 
I took out the powder upon deck to be thrown over- 
board at the last extremity, and it Was ten O’clock 
A. M. the next day the 24 before the fire Was en- 
tirely extinguished. With respect to the Situation 
of the B. h R. the rudder Was cut Entirely off the 
stern frame and transoms Were almost Entire Cut 
away, the timbers by the lower Deck especially 
from the mainmast to the stern, being greatly de- 
cayed With age, were mangled beyond my power of 
description, and a person must have been an Eye 
Witness to form a Just idea of the tremendous scene 
of carnage, Wreck and Ruin that Every Where ap- 
peared. humanity cannot but Recoil from the pros- 
pect of such finished horror and Lament that War 
should produce such fatal consequences. 

“After the Carpinters as well as Captain De Cot- 
tineau and other men of sense had well examined 
and Surveyed the Ship (which was not finished be- 
fore five in the Evening) I found every person to be 
convinced that it was Impossible to keep the B. h R. 
afloat So as to reach a port if the Wind should in- 
crease it being then only a very moderate breeze. 
I had but little time to remove my Wounded, which 
now became unavoidable and which Was effected in 
the Course of the night and next morning. I was 
determined to keep the B. h R. afloat and, if possi- 
ble, to bring her into port for that purpose the first 
Lieutenant of the ‘Pallas’ continued on board with 
a party of men to attend the pumps with boats in 
Waiting ready to take them on board in Case the 
water should gain on them too fast. the Wind aug- 
mented in the Night and the next day on the 25, So 
that it was Impossible to prevent the good old ship 
from Sinking. they did not abandon her till after 
nine o’clock. the Water was then up to the Lower 
deck, and a little after ten I saw With inexpressible 
grief the last glimpse of the B. h. R.” 

The “Bonhomme Richard” had gone into the 
fight with a great American ensign, four times as 
long as it was broad, floating in the breeze. It was 
shot away during the conflict, and lay floating over 
the stern for a time, but it was rescued. And when 
it was seen that the old ship was past saving, the 
battle-torn flag was hoisted to its old place, and 
with that fluttering in the brisk air the famous old 
ship sank out of sight. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


oe eg ee Frank L, Stanton, .........cccceeeeeees Atlanta Constitution 


Old, old, old! . . . I reckon I’ve lived my day, 

An’ folks that’s old as I am had better be out of the way; 

Had better be lyin’ asleep under the grasses deep, 

Where the crickets cry for lonesomeness, an’ the long, cold shadows creep. 


Old, old, old! . . . It was only a year ago— 

A. month—a day—as I may say, I stood where the violets blow, 
An’ the wind came over the meadows whisperin’—whisperin’ sweet, 
An’ the birds sang in the blossoms that rained their red at my feet. 


My eyes were blue as the sky then—blue as the sky an’ bright, 
An’ if ever a tear came tremblin’, it was lost in the April light; 
The red o’ the rose was on my cheek—so wrinkled now an’ old. 
An’ he said my curls were shiny with all o’ the sunflower’s gold. 


I was there at the garden gate, an’ he was standin’ by; 

An’ the doves were flyin’ over, an’ we heard the kildee’s cry; 
An’ the silver bells o’ the thrushes were tinklin’ in copses dim, 
An’ the sweetest o’ the violets I kissed an’ gave to him. 


An’ some one was callin’, callin’ to come to the household cares, 
An’ I mind that when he left me my cheeks were wet with tears— 
Not the tears that I weep to-day, for they are bitter an’ burn! 

But the tears of a first, sweet love—that had no lessons tolearn. 


Old, old, old! . . . An’ yet, it was yesterday 

My little ones were around me, an’ knelt at my knees to pray 

The child-prayers, mornin’ an’ evenin’, with the love-light on each brow— 
Askin’ God to bless the mother that God’s forgotten now! 


An’ then, while I was dreamin’ sweet dreams ’neath a mornin’ sky, 
They came to me an’ kissed me a last an’ sad goodby; 

An’ some sent comfort to me from far an’ far away, 

An’ some I’ll see no more—no more, until God’s judgment day. 


If my children were around me—could I see in the firelight’s shine 
That’s flickerin’ out like my life, the face—the face of a child of mine, 
An’ hear him call me, ““Mother!” d’ye think that I’d mind to-day 

The looks that tell me I’ve lived too long—the lips that wish me away? 


I held em in my arms—I nursed ’em at my breast, 

An’ I said: “In God’s good time they’ll come to lead me into rest; 
An’ the twilight will be sweet, an’ they’ll shelter my age from harms, 
An’ death’ll come, like a dream, an’ I’ll fall asleep in their arms.” 


But here I wait alone—alone while the shadows creep, 

An’ hear the crickets cryin’ in the graveyard grasses deep; 

They seem to be callin’, callin-—an’ the shadows seem to say: 

“You are only a shadow in the light, an’ the light must have its way!” 


The world has left me alone. How strange that the good Lord sends 
To youth a rosy pathway, an’ plenty of love an’ friends; 

An’ twines the arms of your children round you in life’s sweet May; 
An’ then, when the night falls dreary, takes the love an’ the light away! 


Love that wooed an’ won me—all o’ the love He gave, 

Comes to me now in the darkness like echoes over my grave; 

An’ strange, an’ strange that He leaves me here where now no love is seen, 
When ’twixt my own an’ heaven there’s only a grave of green! 


At every clink o’ the latch at morn, or evenin’s late, 

I raise my eyes an’ ask ’em if Death is at the gate; 

But Life comes in with cheeks of bloom, an’ rose an’ violet; 

An’ I clasp my wrinkled hands an’ moan: “Not yet—not yet—not yet!” 


An’ then Life brings a violet an’ lays it in my hand, 

An’ once more at the gate of Life beside my own I stand; 
An’ the silver bells o’ the thrushes tinkle in copses dim; 
But the sweetest o’ the violets were those I kissed for him! 


Old, old, old! An’ I know that I’ve spent my day; 

The world that I am livin’ in is far an’ far away; 

Far an’ far away, where the old-time meadows be; 

An’ none to take my hand now, an’ walk that way with me! 


Better far to be lying under the grasses deep; 
Where the crickets cry for lonesomeness an’ the long, last shadows creep; 
There will be violets sweet to grow over my grave so dim; 
But the sweetest of the violets were those I kissed for him! 












































































A Parson's Pleasure Ground ..........cceccccccececccececes London Spectator 
I have a garden filled with sound 

Of thrushes; paths that circle round; 

And one straight walk more sweetly set 

Vith lavender and mignonette, 

Sweet herbs of grace, whose scent lives on 

Like virtue, after life is gone; 

My sanctuary, for so I call 

That long straight path beneath the wall. 


There do I muse—how Nature’s self 
Moves upward; how, from shelf to shelf 
Ennobled through perpetual strife” 
She issues in a grander life. 

And as I think how one small bud 
Engrafted tames the wildest wood, 
Sweet fruitage for man’s use to bear, 
And of its sweetness leave an heir; 
Seems it—ah, may my faith be true— 
Grace has its power in Nature, too. 
*Tis grace that lurks in kindly soil; 
*Tis grace attends the tiller’s toil; 
Grace works in every flower that blows; 
And in each briar there lives a rose. 


Thus as I ponder, lo! a knell 

Comes o’er me: ’tis the passing bell, 
Then think I of—beneath the sod— 
Those sleeping: Are they all with God? 
That one so willful? This who died 

In passion’s youth unsanctified? 

Can God accept them? Can He prove 
To those who loved not. God of love, 

I know not. But beneath this wall, 
Hearing the glad-voiced thrushes call; 
On my straight path so sweetly set 
With lavender and mignonette; 

I think, if we poor men below 

Can of such wildness beauty grow, 

Sure, He hath better means to try, 

That mightier Gardener in the sky; 

Who, while brief life our work doth end, 
Hath all of Time His work to mend; 
Unnumbered worlds beyond our ken; 
Fresh soil for souls, fresh chance for men; 
Angels of love to graft His grace; 
Perchance, O heaven! to see His face. 


And then I thought—as in the trees 

Life murmured with the quickening breeze— 
Sadly I thought; not they alone 

Were sinners; half the sin my own. 

Had I more faithful preached the Word, 
Perchance they might have better heard; 
Have risen on wings, and out of clay 
Uplifted, soared to heavenly day. 

So trust I God will not condemn 

Those who not Him, but man contemn. 


From Lowest Depths.......... Henry Coyle..........+ Globe Quarterly Review 
Temptations, like gaunt wolves, tear at my breast; 
They howl and snarl, and will not let me rest; 
I turn and flee, but still they follow me— 

Oh, God, have mercy—pity me! 


I struggle hard, but fast as with a chain 
The white wolves hold me captive, and again 
They draw me back to cruel slavery— 

Oh, God, have mercy—pity me! 


Through the long watches of the gloomy night 

I toss and moan, but still they haunt my sight; 

They torture—mock my pain and misery— 
Oh, God, have mercy—pity me! 


IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, 
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For one brief hour, perchance, they fall behind; 

And I, exulting, and with peace of mind, 

Breathe free, when lo! the pack comes hurriedly— 
Oh, God, have mercy—pity me! 


In vain—in vain! They will not leave their prey; 
They follow step by step, through night and day, 
Watching, if I of hope forsaken be— 

Oh, God, have mercy—pity me! 


Panting, with foam-flecked mouth, and burning breath, 
They follow close, like vultures scenting death; 
Out from the lowest depths I cry to Thee, 

Oh, God, have mercy—pity me! 


The Purpose of Life..... Frank Putnam,...The Banquet (The Blakelzy Press) 


Do the tears that arise in the heat of the strife 

Seem to hide from your vision the purpose of life? 

Do the myriad cares of laborious days 

Leave a doubt in your heart whether living them pays? 


Banish doubt and plod on. Life was given to man 
As a part of Creation’s mysterious plan; 

Each must carry what burdens the years may bestow 
Until burdens and bearers alike are laid low. 


At the end of the road is a couch with a pall, 
And it may be the couch is the end of it all; 

Or it may be the spirit, released from the clod, 
Shares the freedom of Time with the infinite God. 


’Tis but folly to dig into moss-covered creeds; 
Let your life be a record of generous deeds. 
Not the wisest may fathom Futurity’s plan, 

But the weakest may live as becometh a man. 


The Happiest Heart, John Vance Cheney, Out of the Silence (Copeland & Day) 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 

Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 


“Far Above Rubies"’...... Martin Swift...... Love's Way and Other Poems* 


All that we dream of gracious or divine 
In woman hath its type; each holy sprite, 
Poet or seer, or saintly eremite, 
Resembles woman; all that doth refine 
The arts, the manners, to her sway benign 
Owes high allegiance; all things fair and right 
Her weakness champion in the world’s despite; 
Where woman is, no home but hath a shrine; 
How oft, alas, profaned! Men crucify 
Her gentle spirit, and to shame betray 
Her innocence with a kiss; her agony 
And sweat of blood the winds that ever stray 
Forever witness; and her bitter cry 
Goes up to heaven for vengeance, night and day. 


* A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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The King of Siam at Home....... C. Dimond H. Braine,..... The Lady's Realm 


Prabat Somdetch Pra Paranindr Maha Chula- 
iongkorn Patindr Tepa Maha Mongkut Pra Chula 
Chom Klao Chow Yu Hua, King of Siam, was born 
on September 21, 1853, and succeeded to the throne 
on October 1, 1868; and though only a youth of 
fifteen he was already the father of two children. 
His Majesty reads, writes and speaks English with 
ease, and all conversation between him and the 
Tsarewitch—the present Tsar—who visited Siam in 
1891, was carried on in that language. His earliest 
lessons were from an English governess, and these 
he continued later in life under a European resident, 
who acted as tutor. In addition to other Asiatic 
languages he possesses a knowledge of Pali, and 
his admirers claim that he is also a good Sanscrit 
scholar. The King’s private life is passed in utter 
seclusion within the Khang Nai, or Inside, as_ the 
harem is known among the Siamese. This Inner 
Palace is forbidden ground to any man, European 
or native, except under very special circumstances, 
and then only when accompanied by a guard of 
trusted servants. It is safe to assert that no man 
has ever been personally acquainted, even in a re- 
mote degree, with the life or history of the inmates. 
The King is the only representative of his sex who 
lives in this community of women—one amidst 
thousands! There is a force of female police for 
preserving order and punishing any unruly mem- 
bers. Flogging with a rattan is resorted to for cer- 
tain offences, and only those wives who are of royal 
birth enjoy immunity from such treatment. A few 
favored European ladies have been admitted to 
parts of this Inner Palace, and on the authority of 
one of them I can state that the “First Queen” un- 
derstands a little English. This is less surprising 
from the fact that the King had for some years an 
English tutor for the Princes—four of whom are 
now being privately educated in England, and one 
at Harrow. 

It is doubtful if any European could fully explain 
the position of the ladies of the harem. Even if the 
Siamese themselves know they do not impart the 
information; in fact, among them it is contrary to 


etiquette to make any allusion to the subject. One 
of the wives is known as the “First Queen,” and 
takes official precedence of all the others. Another 


is often referred to as the Second; and sometimes a 
Third is mentioned. These are all near relatives of 
the King, and, with the other wives of royal blood, 
take precedence of those who may be regarded as 
commoners. There is no limit to the number of 
women that the King may take to wife, and al- 
though they may be dismissed at will, to have been 
admitted as a member of the Khang Nai, far from 
being in any way derogatory, is regarded as an 
honor. All their children are legitimate. 

The King’s sisters do not marry, for fear of cre- 
ating possible rivalry for the throne; neither do his 
daughters, who remain all their lives in the harem; 
but perchance some future King may offer them a 
position similar to that held by their mothers. So 
jealously are these ladies guarded from contact with 
the world, that in 1879 an elder sister of the First 


Queen was allowed to drown in the presence ot a 
number of spectators, not one of whom was permit- 
ted to put a hand on her, even to save her from cer- 
tain death. 

In common with most of the Siamese, the King is 
a firm believer in omens, and nothing of importance 
is done without reference to the Brahmin soothsay- 
ers and astrologers who are attached to the Palace. 
As an example, it may be mentioned that on June 
25, 1894, his Majesty returned from Koh-si-chang, 
his seaside residence; but as the day was considered 
unpropitious by the astrologers, the vessel an- 
chored near the mouth of the Meinam until the next 
day. 

The country palace of the King of Siam is 
called Bang-pa-in. About forty miles north of 
Bangkok, on the Meinam, are two islands, sapar- 
ated by a narrow channel, not one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. On the smaller of these is a Buddhist 
temple and college, and on the other is the country 
residence of the King of Siam, which consists of 
three buildings—the official, the private, and the 
Chinese palaces. Each is separated from the other 
by canals, with which the island is intersected, and 
which, in places, are enlarged into small artificial 
lakes. Sluice gates are provided between the canal 
and river, which serve to maintain the level of the 
water in the former, and also for flushing; for al- 
though some seventy-two miles from the sea, the 
tide rises and falls between three and four feet. 
Through these gates pass the boats containing the 
ladies of the household, who, to escape public notice 
are landed a few feet from their apartments. 

The Ko-pra, or landing stage, is a wooden gang- 
way, hinged at both ends, and resting on a pontoon 
anchored in water deep enough to allow large 
launches to moor alongside. At the top of the bank 
is a band-stand, close against a portico of classical 
design, which forms the entrance to the official pal- 
ace, and looks down a narrow strip of walks and 
lawn, shaded by mango and tamarind trees. On 
the occasion of a grand féte, this was the site of an 
enormous device that was used for an electric-light 
illumination. 





The Cooks of Touristic Fame....... Raymond Blathwayt...... Great Thoughts 

The first publicly advertised cheap excursion 
train in Great Britain was organized by the late Mr. 
Thomas Cook, in July, 1841, and resulted in carry- 
ing 570 passengers at one shilling a head from 
Leicester to Loughborough and back, a distance of 
twenty-three miles. This was the beginning of that 
series of international traveling tickets which are 
available by all routes to all parts of the world. In 
1896 Messrs. Cook and Son had 31,900 series of 
traveling tickets in operation, giving facilities over 
1,981,010 miles of railways, oceans and rivers. Dur- 
ing 1896, 5,300,000 traveling tickets were issued at 
the various offices and agencies, and it may be 
further stated that during the fifty-four years that 
have elapsed since the running of Mr. Cook’s first 
excursion train no less than 15,000,000 travelers 
have visited every part of the globe under his man- 
agement. 














“Yes,” said the representative of the celebrated 
firm, with whom I recently held this conversation, 
“our progress has been remarkable in every par- 
ticular. When my grandfather first started the 
business our staff consisted of himself, my father 
and uncle, two assistants, and a messenger. Now 
we have a staff of upwards of 1,800 permanent sal- 
aried members. In addition, it requires 978 per- 
sons, chiefly Arabs, to work our business in Egypt 
and Palestine, making a total of 2,692 employees of 
the firm| Even as far back as 1890 we had in stock 
in our various offices 4,830,365 tickets. We have 
upwards of fifty district banking accounts in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe; eighty-four offices worked 
by the salaried staff, and eighty-five agencies. That 
was in 1890, but things have vastly increased since 
then. Our first conducted tour round the world 
dates as far back as 1872, when we escorted a small 
party ofnine travelers over very much the same ground 
as our parties follow in the present day. The jour- 
ney of 25,000 miles lasted then 222 days, and, being 
a complete success, was considered something very 
remarkable. Now it is an everyday affair, and can 
easily be accomplished in ninety days. 

“In 1864 we began our foreign and continental 
tours, and it was under the auspices of Mr. Thomas 
Cook that a party of tourists who passed through 
Italy in 1866 had the good fortune to be present on 
a great historic occasion, for they saw Victor 
Emanuel enter Venice, which had just been evacu- 
ated by the Austrians, and they were eye-witnesses 
of the joy of the Venetians at getting rid of the yoke 
of the hated foreigner, and being united once again 
with their Italian brethren.” 

Eighteen sixty-seven saw the first attempt at the 
hotel coupon system, by which Messrs. Cook’s tour- 
ists are so greatly berefited. A traveler’s most 
anxious moment is when he is called upon to pay 
his bill. Thomas Cook has done away with this 
trouble, and so a traveler can start on his journey 
and know with fair exactness what his expenses will 
be beforehand. There are now nearly two thousand 
hotels where these coupons are accepted. 

“My grandfather,” continued Mr. Frank Cook, 
“had long desired to organize a series of tours as 
nearly as possible in the line of the Israelites to the 
Holy Land, and to do this he started off by himself 
in 1868 to thoroughly prepare the way for a big trip 
to the Nile and Palestine in the spring of 1869. Be- 
fore this time travelers were at the mercy of sav- 
age chiefs, who made them pay dearly for the pro- 
tection which they afforded them or the permission 
to travel through their districts. By means of my 
grandfather’s arrangement anyone can go in 
comfort.” 

“But you have also organized special means of 
travel, have you not?” I asked. 

“You mean our fleet of steamers on the Nile? 
Yes; we have a large fleet both of steamers and 
dahabeahs, and many of the hotels on the Nile be- 
long to us. We claim a very intimate acquaintance 
with the Nile and its ways, and my father (Mr. J. M. 
Cook) was specially requested to attend a meeting at 
the Admiralty in 1884 when we were sending an ex- 
pedition to the relief of Gordon. And it was then 
that he contracted to convey to the Second Cataract 
the whole of the men and material constituting the 
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expedition. We had to arrange for 6,000 men and 
about 10,000 tons of stores, besides arrang- 
ing for the transport of 400 whale-boats to be car- 
ried by railway from Alexandria to Assiout and 
thence to Wady Halfa by steamer. But the expe- 
dition grew so much in magnitude that in the end 
we carried 18,000 troops and 130,000 tons of stores 
and 800 whale-boats.” 

In 1890 the firm conveyed 6,000 persons to the 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau alone. 

The opening up of India and the Far East to the 
ordinary tourist is in itself a work of great magni- 
tude, but it has been carried out with absolute suc- 
cess by this wonderful firm. The world through is 
traversed by them and their agents, and the sun 
never sets on a party of Cook’s tourists. India and 
Iceland, Egypt and New Zealand, Vesuvius and 
Niagara; you will find Cook everywhere. Indeed 
they have their own private railway up Vesuvius, 
and the great volcano belongs to them almost as 
much as does the Nile itself. This year they have 
organized cycling tours through Normandy, Hol- 
land, etc., and have arranged special trips to the 
International Exhibition at Brussels and Stock- 
holm. And it has all been done by personal and un- 
wearied devotion to the business on the part of the 
firm themselves. On one occasion, when the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 drew many people to the Conti- 
nent, while at the same time the excursions in Eng- 
land had to be looked after, Mr. J. M. Cook was 
actually out of his bed for one hundred nights! ! 
This wonderful man, to whom the firm owe so 
much, and whose father was in those days a wood- 
turner, was born in Market Harborough in 1834. 
In the prosecution of his business he has been nearly 
all over the world, and when only seventeen years 
of age he was his father’s chief assistant in convey- 
ing 16,500 persons to the great Exhibition of 1851 
and back, and for three years, when he worked with 
the Midland Railway Company, his hours of labor 
averaged, during the summer months, eighteen out 
of the twenty-four. Words can hardly be found 
sufficiently strong wherewith to praise his energy 
and resolution. 

Advertising and printing is, of course, a very im- 
portant element, in the business management, and a 
member of the staff told me the other day that last 
year the firm issued no less than 15,600,000 an- 
nouncements, and succeeded in issuing a traveling 
ticket for every three announcements. In addition 
to the ordinary advertising they issue 120,000 copies 
monthly of Cook’s Excursionist, while nearly 40,- 
ooo of their Guide Books were sold by them last 
year. There is also the Correspondence Depart- 
ment—in which as many as 2,000 letters per day are 
received during the season—and the Banking De- 
partment. The tickets issued by the Shipping and 
Emigration Department covered travel over 1,479,- 
220 miles of water, while the combinations which 
can be made with their tickets exceed considerably 
a total of 170,000,000 miles. The number of miles 
of railway in operation throughout the world is 
about 375,495 miles, and Messrs. Cook and Son 
supply tickets which are available over 350,739. 
Well did Mr. Gladstone say that in the establish- 
ment of cheap communication England has led the 
world, adding, “Among the humanizing contri- 
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vances of the age I think notice is due to the sys- 
tem founded by Mr. Cook, and now largely in use, 
under which numbers of persons, and indeed whole 
classes, have for the first time found easy access to 
foreign countries, and have acquired some of that 
familiarity with them which breeds not contempt, 
but kindness. 





Sir Arthur Sullivan, Composer of Pinafore ..........e00eeeee London Tit-B8its 


There must be very few people indeed to whom 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s name is not known, but as far 
as Great Britain is concerned—and apart from the 
larger public—even his rivals would be the first to 
say that in the musical world Sir Arthur Sullivan 
holds—and easily holds—the first place. 

It is now over thirty-five years since Sir Arthur 
published his first work. This was the incidental 
music to Shakespeare’s Tempest, which was actually 
written when he was studying in Germany, in 1860, 
and since that time it would be difficult to recount 
the rapid succession of melodies, whether in the 
form of symphonies, cantatas, oratorios, operas, 
songs, and hymns, to which the fertile brain of the 
brilliant composer has given birth. Born fifty-five 
years ago of Irish and Italian parentage, young Ar- 
thur Sullivan was in the habit of going to all the re- 
hearsals of the band of which his father was band- 
master; and it is said that before he was eight years 
of age, incredible as it may seem, there was hardly 
a wind instrument which he could not play with 
more or less facility. Then came his three years as 
chorister at the Chapel Royal, and here it was that 
he made his first attempt at musical composition, 
and this was followed by an anthem, which was duly 
sung in the chapel. This school-boy effort really re- 
sulted in his first earnings, for did not the dean pat 
him on the back, and what was doubtless at that 
time more pleasant, present him with half a sove- 
reign! 

Both at his sylvan retreat at Walton-on-Thames 
and at his town house in Victoria street, London, 
the writer has chatted with the great composer con- 
cerning his experiences and his work, and speaking 
of those early days, and in response to a question 
which the writer put to him in regard to the present 
article, Sir Arthur said: 

“No, I cannot say that I experienced any strug- 
gles or difficulties, except, of course, such difficulties 
as occur in the course of one’s work. Everything 
really went very smoothly. You see, I was in my 
early ‘teens’ when I won the Mendelssohn scholar- 
ship, and that gave me prestige, so that when I went 
to Germany I took with me the kindest introduc- 
tions to the best people there, and I found people 
had not quite forgotten me when I came back.” 

It was while in Paris, and after meeting Rossini, 
that he desired to know more about opera and 
things operatic, and as the result of being allowed 
to attend the rehearsals, and finally becoming or- 
ganist, at the Covent Garden Opera, the then Mr. 
Sullivan wrote a ballet for one of the operas, and as 
his ready facility in musical composition was soon 
discovered, he had a varied and amusing experience, 
and one which laid the foundation of his triumphs in 
comic opera. From 1864 dates Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s first success as a song-writer. Orpheus With 
His Lute—one of his best songs—was written and 


sold for a five-pound note. It has since proved a 
source of income of some hundreds yearly to his 
publishers. It was two years after the publication 
of his first song that with the aid of Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand, Cox and Box—a burlesque of Box and Cox— 
came to be written. At the first performance it was 
the late Mr. Du Maurierwho played the part of Box. 

Some mention should be made here of the rapid- 
ity with which Sir Arthur has always done his work. 
Contrabandista, which followed Cox and Box, was 
composed, scored, and rehearsed within sixteen days 
of the time he received the libretto. The overture 


‘of the Yeoman of the Guard was composed and 


scored in twelve hours. As Mr. Charles Willeby, 
the able writer of Masters of Contemporary Music, 
has well said, ““To merely write the number of notes 
in such a composition as this would be a feat to 
most men; but when all is perfection, as it is here, it 
is nothing short of prodigious.” 

It was The Prodigal Son, produced in 1869, with 
Titiens, Trebelli, Sims Reeves, and Santley in the 
solo parts, which set the seal upon Sir Arthur’s 
reputation as a composer. Most of us are never 
tired of hearing that wonderful melody, The Lost 
Chord, the sale of which has approached half a 
million copies, but it is of interest to remember that 
it grew in the composer’s mind whilst he was watch- 
ing for three long weeks at his dying brother’s bed- 
side, and that The Lost Chord was written under 
the influence of the sorrow caused by this beloved 
brother Frederic’s death. Pinafore was the Gilbert- 
Sullivan opera which started the long line of suc- 
cesses which have given so much “innocent merri- 
ment” to hundreds of thousands in this country and 
in all parts of the world. This opera was followed 
by The Pirates of Penzance and by Patience, the 
production of the latter being the occasion of the 
opening of the new Savoy Theater. 

Before leaving the details of a biography which 
would be of an intensely fascinating character if Sir 
Arthur would write it, or permit it to be written, it 
is of interest to record the fact that one of Sir Ar- 
thur’s earliest admirers—from the time of the 
Tempest music—was Charles Dickens. The great 
novelist waited until Sullivan came out, and going 
up to him and shaking him by the hand, he said, “I 
don’t profess to know anything about music, but I. 
do know that I have listened to a very beautiful 
work.” Shortly after this, Dickens accompanied 
Sullivan to Paris, and there existed between the 
novelist and the musician one of the firmest of 
friendships, and one which was only severed by 
death. 

It is only in very exceptional cases indeed that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan allows himself to be “‘inter- 
viewed,” and although the great composer has a 
keen dislike to any reference being made to his per- 
sonality as apart from his work, it would be impos- 


.sible to close this brief record of a pleasant chat, 


and this consideration of his life-work, without pay- 
ing hearty tribute to his unfailing courtesy, wide 
sympathy, high-mindedness, and strong common 
sense—characteristics which, joined to his great 
musical genius, have done so much to make Sir 
Arthur Sullivan one of the most popular, as well 
as one of the most brilliant, men of the Victo- 
rian era. 
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A DIMINUENDO* 


By Evia W. PEATTIE 





Signor Tito Galesti rose late. He had been up 
late the night before. There had been a little affair 
in his honor, after the opera. As he made his toilet 
he sang. He felt as if he could fill the world with 
sound; his lungs swelled with force; his shoulders 
felt strong and his legs firm; he was sure his eye 
was as good as the best, and his voice 

Why, as he sang the tears sprang into his eyes, in- 
spired by his own melody. 

“My stars are high,” said Tito Galesti, throwing 
back his shoulders. “I’m a lucky man. My salary 
is the best on the stage,” and he went to keep his ap- 
pointment with Vernon Brown, who, of all young 
club men, was the most attentive to him. 

The critics went as mad over the tenor as society 
did. 

“T shall be immortal,” the tenor would sigh with 
rapture. He studied very hard, he perfected his 
technique, and one day in London he ventured to 
ask Adelina Patti—who is nothing if not good- 
natured—what she thought of him. Patti looked at 
her handsome shoe on her handsome foot and 
frowned. 

“The verdict of the public should satisfy you,” 
she said. “Be sure and take plenty of rest, and 
whatever you do, Galesti, don’t eat too much.” She 
touched the singer in a tender spot. He was fond 
of eating, and he counted the abstinence at dinner 
his greatest deprivation. 





There was something the matter with the critics. 
“Have they all the jaundice this year?” Tito cried 
impatiently. 


“Galesti,” said they, “is growing fat. His eyes 
no longer swim in slumberous dreams. They float, 
instead, amid greasy wrinkles. His very voice 


seems to be afflicted with embonpoint—that voice 
that used to rise like a summer wind in a garden of 
roses.” 

“Galesti is going to seed grossly,” wrote another. 
“Tt is evident that he has been eating too much.” 

“Damn‘the fellow!” cried Tito, “and we have 
drunk champagne together—at my expense.” 

He was bitterly hurt, and it took two glasses of 
absinthe to steady him for work after the first of 
these notices. 

He never learned to take them with philosophy— 
he took them, instead, with absinthe. 


It had formerly required much diplomacy on his 
part to refuse importuning managers in a way which 
would not hurt their managerial sensibilities, but 
he had to own that the contest for his services was 
no longer a fierce one. He tried to 
stand on his dignity; but dignity and starvation 
proving to be synonymous, he took what promised 
him food for the winter. It was a position as sec- 
ond tenor in a company as yet unknown to fame. 
Galesti was seized with a spasm of pride. 

“T’ll not be thrown,” he declared. “I shall keep 


*From Pippins and Cheese, a collection of short stories by 
Elia W. Peattie. Way & Williams, Chicago, publishers; 
cloth 12mo., $1.25. 


my seat, for all this rearing and balking which the 
public is pleased to indulge in. It has been given 
too many oats. It has got to be broken in.” But 
the public is a free, wild broncho, as Signor Tito 
found. Besides, there was no drug for the critics. 

“Galesti,” saia they, “is getting a voice as thick as 
a November fog. Where he used to be affecting 
he is now affected. He sings his insignificant part 
in a manner which has nothing but its grandilo- 
quence to remind one of former days.” 

It was hard for Galesti to sleep after words of this 
sort. He even began to lose the appetite which 
had been with him for thirty years. It was hard, 
too, for him to accustom himself to his salary. 

“These revenue taxes are outrageous,” he would 
mutter, angrily, as he paid for his favorite beverage. 

One night it chanced that he was not able to go 
on the stage. His understudy sang his part with 
credit. The next day Galesti received a note from 
the manager: 

“The company is no longer in need of your serv- 
ices, and prefers to keep only such men as can be 
depended upon.” . . . 

It was dusk when he got outside. He felt in his 
pockets. He had just enough for a drink. Music 
was as sure a bait for Tito as a fly for a salmon. He 
chose a saloon from which there proceeded a sound 
of singing. 

At the end of the room, on a little platform, stood 
two girls, smirking through a street ballad. 

“How much do you pay those girls?” asked Tito 
of the man behind the bar. “I am Tito Galesti. If 
you'll pay me enough I’ll engage to sing for you the 
next month.” 

Tito sang there for the next fortnight. The room 
was always warm; there was a free lunch counter, 
the scent of liquor was comforting, and the bar was 
bright. Tito liked the clink of the glasses; he liked 
the hearty laughter, the sawdust on the floor, and 
the bright tiling on the wall. He even took a sort 
of pleasure in the heavy picturesqueness of the bar- 
tenders. Best of all he got all he wanted to drink. 

“Now the lamp is lit,” he would say, after a glass. 
But he sang just once too often. His voice cracked 
hopelessly. The men shouted derisively, and a few 
of them hissed. 

“Send it home!” cried a jocular youth. 

“Guess it’s all up with you, my friend,” said the 
proprietor, good-naturedly. “I owe you twodollars.” 

“Better keep mum,” whispered a cautious Scotch- 
man; “he’ll knife somebody.” 

The quivering muscles stood out from Tito’s 
neck. His face was a deep scarlet. It was a con- 
vulsion of pride. He raised one large arm in the 
air, and from his throat there burst a dozen notes of 
such rare and flute-like beauty that he stopped him- 
self in wonderment, as if to listen. 

The men.shook the building with applause. 

Galesti made one more of those terrible efforts. 
His chest swelled with breath; his face flushed 
deeper; he gasped twice and fell forward, clutching 
at vacancy. 

When they turned him over he was dead. 
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STATISTIC, HISTORIC, LEGENDARY AND GENERAL 





Luther’s Warning to Book PiratésS.......0++ 000+ London Publishers’ Circular 

The following warning of Martin Luther against 
the unauthorized reprinting of his German transla- 
tion of the Bible was found in a copy of the edition 
of 1626, printed by August Borcck in Wittenberg. 
We are indebted for it to Bérsenblatt (Leipzig) of 
July 30: 

“Warning of Dr. Martin Luther. St. Paul says: 
‘The love of money is the root of all evil.’ This say- 
ing is brought home to us in this our dishonest, 
wicked age so forcibly that one cannot find the like 
in any history. For only consider the terrible and 
monstrous trouble and evil which the love of money 
works by usury, so that even sundry fine, sensible, 
valiant people are so possessed by this devil of 
avarice and usury that they knowingly and delib- 
erately practice usury; and also, willingly and hav- 
ing their senses, do worship the demi-god Mam- 
mon with great and horrible despising of God’s 
grace and anger; and, moreover, while seeing and 
hearing, do leap and run into hell fire and everlast- 
ing damnation. 

“This same accursed Avarice has, amongst all the 
other evil it carries on, intruded itself also into our 
labor to work wickedness and ruin therein. For 
after that the merciful God had given to us here in 
Witeenberg His unspeakable grace, so that we have 
translated His holy word and the holy Bible plainly 
and clearly into the German language, whereas we 
(as every reasonable person can well think), did 
exceeding great work (but all by God’s grace): 

“Then comes the love of money and does our 
book printers this roguery and knavery, that others 
very quickly pirate it; and, therefore, rob our 
printers of their labor and expenses to their own 
gain, which is a very great robbery, which God will 
surely punish, and which will please no honest Chris- 
tian man. Although on my account it does not 
matter. For I have received nothing, and have 
given nothing, and, also, require nothing therefor. 
Christ, my Lord, has rewarded me many thousand 
fold. 

“But this must I deplore about avarice, that the 
greedy bellies and thievish pirates deal treacher- 
ously with our work. For, because they only seek 
their own gain, they make very little inquiry as to 
how rightly or falsely they pirate it; and it has often 
happened that I have read the pirates’ reprint and 
have found it so falsified that in many places I did 
not recognize my own work, and have been obliged 
to correct it afresh. They do it by snatches; it is a 
matter of money. But (if they were only good 
printers) they ought to have known and learned that 
no diligence is sufficient at such work as printing, 
which will be testified by whomsoever has proved 
what diligence belongs to it. 

“Therefore, if anyone wishes to have this our 
new improved Bible for himself, or in a library, 
let him be honestly warned by me to see what and 
where he buys, and take care to have this printing 
which is corrected by us and published here. For I 
do not think I shall live so long as to he able to re- 
vise the Bible once more. , 

“And I wish that everyone would consider that 


not easily anyone elsewhere is so much in earnest 
about the Bible as we here at Wittenberg, as they 
to whom the grace of God was first given to bring 
God’s word unsophisticated and well refined to the 
light of day; I hope also that our posterity will use 
the same diligence in their reprints so that our work 
may be kept pure and perfect. 

“Thus have we also, without any love, use and 
enjoyment of money (this we can boast of in Christ), 
truly and richly proved and made known and com- 
municated it to all Christians. And what we have 
suffered, done, and spent over it no one shall know 
but He Whose are the gifts, and Who has worked 
through us unworthy, miserable, poor tools. To 
Him be alone the honor, praise, and thanks in 
eternity. Amen.” 





Statistical Wonders of Greater New York....George B. Waldron....McClure’s 

On January 1, 1898, a score of cities, towns and 
villages, ranging in population from a few hundreds 
up to two millions, will become consolidated into 
one Greater New York. With not less than 3,300,- 
ooo people in an area of 360 square miles, the 
American metropolis will be then, next to Greater 
London, the largest city in the world. London was 
a city nearly two thousand years before the first 
white man set foot on Manhattan Island. Yet the 
old world’s chief city, with her 6,200,000 population 
and 688 square miles of territory, has less than twice 
the population of the first city of the new world. 
New York is increasing in population at the rate 
315 a day, while London’s daily increase is but 230. 
Paris, with 2,600,000 population and 173 square 
miles of area must now drop to the third place. 
Next come Berlin and Chicago, in close rivalry. 
The German city has but 25 square miles of terri- 
tory, while the other spreads over 187 miles of our 
Western prairie. The Greater New York lies in 
form like a triangle, with the base, about eighteen 
miles long, resting on the Atlantic. To the apex, 
which is up the Hudson, the greatest length is some 
thirty-five miles. But into this limited 
space are crowded as many people as were in all the 
Thirteen Colonies when they declared their inde- 
pendence. Then the Greater New York had but 
80,000 people. To-day her numbers equal the com- 
bined population of thirteen of our new States and 
territories, whose area is two-fifths that of the na- 
tion and more than 3,000 times that of the me- 
tropolis. If the 3,300,000 people (the 
Greater New York’s population) were equally 
distributed over the greater city’s area, each family 
could have a lotof 100 feet front and still leave room 
enough for streets, parks, and business purposes. 
But it is only too evident that they are not equally 
distributed. Into one-sixth of the city’s area are 
crowded five-sixths of the entire population. There 
is one section of thirty-two acres on lower Manhat- 
tan Island which is admittedly the most densely 
populated spot on earth. Into its tenements the 


people are packed nearly a thousand to the acre. 
If the whole of the greater city were equally 
crowded it would contain three times the present 
population of the entire United States. 
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The metropolis has not the misfortune of an ab- 
normal death rate, yet 70,000 of its people die dur- 
ing a year. This is one every seven minutes day 
and night. Allow but three carriages to each fun- 
eral, and the city’s dead in a single year have a 
funeral procession 650 miles long. There are go,- 
000 babies born in the city every year. They num- 
ber 250 a day, or one each six minutes. Take them 
out together for an airing, and the row of baby car- 
riages would extend up the Hudson to Albany, 150 
miles. 

The Greater New York is the most cosmopolitan 
city in the world. Within her borders are repre- 
sentatives of almost every nation and city upon the 
earth. Her foreign-born number 1,250,000, and 
their children swell the numbers to 2,500,000, or 
two-thirds the city’s entire population. At the head 
of the list stand the Germans, who number nearly 
go00,000. Next come the Irish, mustering 850,000. 
There are 170,000 English, 105,000 Russians, 100,- 
000 Italians, and 50,000 Scotch. America’s metrop- 
olis is the largest Irish city in the world. Dublin, 
the chief city of the Emerald Isle, has less than half 
as many. Next to Berlin, she is also the world’s 
largest German city. She has nearly as many Ger- 
mans as Hamburg and Munich combined. She has 
more English than Portsmouth, more Canadians 
than Canadian London, more Russians than Vilna, 
more French than Aix. She has nearly as many 
Scotch as Leith, Italians as Venice, Austro-Hun- 
garians as Presburg, and Scandinavians as Bergen. 

The steam and street railroad within the borders 
of the new city would reach in an unbroken line of 
track to Omaha. The steam roads alone would 
connect the Battery by double track with Lake 
Champlain. The elevated lines would make a 
double track connection with New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. The street car lines would extend in single 
track to Chicago. The street lines have a capital 
of $95,000,000. Their 5,000 cars make a yearly 
aggregate run of 85,000,000 miles, which would al- 
most bridge the distance from the earth to the sun. 
They carry 480,000,000 passengers a year, or an av- 
erage of 1,300,000 a day.. This is within twelve per 
cent. of the entire passenger traffic of the steam 
roads of the nation. The elevated roads have a 
capital of $120,000,000. Their aggregate train 
mileage is 14,000,000 miles. The journey traveled 
by the 1,600 cars in a year is about 65,000,000 miles, 
which is five trips a week from the earth to the 
moon. They carry 250,000,000 passengers an- 
nually, or an average of 700,000 a day. Some of the 
most important systems of steam roads of the nation 
centre at the metropolis. Including those in New 
Jersey, which connect with the city by ferry, these 
lines would measure three-quarters of the distance 
around the globe. About 1,000 passenger trains 
leave the city on these roads every twenty-four 
hours. They carry 210,000,000 passengers a year, 
or two-fifths of the entire passenger traffic of the 
steam roads of the United States. The freight they 
move is one-third of the total shipments by rail in 
the country. Probably not less than 500,000 pas- 
sengers on the average enter or leave the city on 
these roads every day. Including the passenger 
traffic of the elevated and surface lines, the total 
daily movement of passengers on all the roads of 


the city is 2,500,000. This is equivalent to two- 
thirds of the entire population of the Greater New 
York. Nor does this estimate include the inter- 
urban movement by ferry and over Brooklyn 
Bridge. The bridge traffic alone reaches 115,000 
a day by cars, and 35,000 more cross on foot. 

Greater New York is the chief distributing centre 
for the commerce of the nation. Through her 
gateways pass two-fifths of all the exports and two- 
thirds of all the imports. The total annual value of 
goods in this foreign trade through the city is $850,- 
000,000. During the year the city receives 30,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 6,400,000 barrels of flour, 29.- 
000,000 bushels of corn, 43,000,000 bushels of oats, 
4,400,000 bushels of rye, and 11,800,000 bushels of 
barley. Her total yearly grain receipts are 125,000- 
000 bushels. Loaded on freight cars this grain 
would fill 180,000 cars and make a continuous train 
from Kansas City to the metropolis. Another evi- 
dence of the immense business transacted in Ameri- 
ca’s first city appears in the volume of checks and 
drafts passed through the clearing house by her 
banks. This reaches a yearly aggregate of $29,- 
000,000,000, or $96,000,000 a day, which is a half 
larger than the combined bank clearings of all the 
other cities of the nation. A $2,000 check for each 
family in the United States would not cover this 
business of the city during a single year. 

In manufacturing the Greater New York easily 
stands first among our cities. She has 50,000 man- 
ufacturing establishments, requiring a capital of 
$1,100,000,000. These employ 635,000 workers 
and pay $400,000,000 a year in wages. The value 
of the products reaches $1,400,000,000. She manu- 
factures one-fourth of all the factory-made men’s 
clothing and one-half of the factory-made women’s 
clothing. She does two-fifths of the nation’s cof- 
fee roasting, makes one-fifth of the beer, tobacco 
and cigars. Her presses turn off one-fifth of the 
printing of the country. 

In 1626 the Dutch purchased Manhattan Island 
for $24. The surrounding country was not then 
considered worth buying. To-day the value of the 
land and building of the enlarged city is not less 
than $4,500,000,000. This is an average of $125,- 
ooo an acre and 50 cents a square foot for the en- 
tire 360 square miles. But there are sections down 
on lower Broadway and on Wall street that could 
not be bought for less than a thousand times that 
price. A workingman would need to spend the 
wages of twenty years for a plot large enough to 
give him a decent burial. The property value of 
this one city would buy one-third of all the farms 
in the United States. 

The consolidated city will have a municipal debt 
of $185,000,000, which is an average burden of $56 
per capita. Her municipal expenditures will re- 
quire $70,000,000 a year. This exceeds the total 
state, city, town and county expenditures in twenty 
of the Southern and Western States and territories. 
Her municipal employees will form an army of 30,- 
ooo, larger than the regular army of the United 
States. Of these, 7,000 will wear the policeman’s 
blue and 4,000 will form the street cleaners’ white 
brigade. 

The 1,200 miles of paved streets would extend to 
Minneapolis, and the unpaved streets would con- 
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tinue the road to Boise City, Idaho. The city has 
1,400 miles of water mains and half as many miles 
of sewers. Her 75 miles of wharves and docks 
would reach from the Battery to New Haven, Conn. 
Her entire water front would nearly encircle Long 
Island. She has 7,000 acres of parks, worth $250,- 
000,000. Their money value would buy fifty-acre 
farms at ordinary prices for 100,000 families. 

Her water supply is 325,000,000 gallons a day, or 
about 100 gallons for every inhabitant. The water 
that she uses in a year would make a canal wide and 
deep enough to float the largest war vessel, and that 
would extend from New York to San Francisco. 

These are some of the marvels belonging to-day 
to this giant among the cities of the world. But 
what the Greater New York will be at the end of 
another century the boldest scarcely dare to venture 
a prophecy. 





The Legend of Lasswade............. Eleanor Sparks, for Current Literature 

Between five and six miles from Edinburgh, sit- 
uated in a wide, deep glen, lies a small village, 
scarcely more than a hamlet now, through which 
runs a swift stream, the waters at one time turning 
the ponderous wheel of the old mill long since fallen 
into decay. 

Consisting now of only a few weatherbeaten old 
houses, thatched with peat; a blacksmith’s forge, 
and humble, little chapel, it is yet on the high road 
from Edinburgh to the east. 

Two years ago, when coaching through the 
beautiful country thereabout, I was sufficiently im- 
pressed with the odd sounding name of this little 
village to inquire of our jovial old driver, whose es- 
pecial friend I was, the meaning of its curious title, 
Lasswade. 

With a very merry twinkle in his eye he told me 
the following quaint tradition: 

About a century and a half ago the only means 
of fording the stream was either by one’s individual 
exertions in the matter of leaping from stone to 
stone, or by the equally primitive method of being 
carried bodily. A ferry of even the rudest descrip- 
tion was unknown. 

When desirous of crossing by other than the first 
means mentioned it was the custom of the inhabi- 
tants at this period to station themselves at the 
water’s edge, and halloo lustily “Lass wade.” In 
response to this vigorous salutation, a stalwart-look- 
ing lassie would step forward, and, hoisting the in- 
tending passenger upon her strong shoulders, wade 
carefully through the tumbling waters. On de- 
positing her burden on the other side, she received 
her twopence toll and waded contentedly back 
again. And so it was that the little settlement came 
in time to be known as “Lasswade.” Truth com- 
pels me to add that my garrulous companion in- 
sisted on the fact that “A’ the laddies round aboot 
were main fond o’ crossin’ Lasswade.” For, be it 
whispered, the damsel was as comely as she was 
vigorous. 

On one occasion the laird of a neighboring manor 
arrived one day toward dusk at the edge of the 
stream. His horse had become disabled, and he 
had left it at the next village, preferring to journey 
the rest of the way on foot rather than bestride one 
of the sorry-looking nags at the inn. 


He was by all accounts a somewhat crusty old 
gentleman, a bachelor, and well-to-do, and accord- 
ing to the chronicler, “mortal scornfu’ o’ wimmen.” 

His astonishment then may be imagined when in 
response to his vociferous shouts for a ferryman, a 
strapping maid appeared on the opposite bank from 
a nearby cottage and calmly proceeded to wade to- 
ward him, evidently for the purpose of conveying 
him across. 

Tradition hath it, that so struck with admiration 
was this avowed despiser of “wimmen,” that on 
reaching the other side—nay, if one is to accept the 
legend, during the safe and steady transportation 
of his by no means fragile self, he straightway of- 
fered himself to the “braw lassie,’ and was promptlv 
accepted. 

In due time the marriage day was set, but the 
young lady with true “fin de siécle” independence, 
turning a deaf ear to her elderly lover’s protesta- 
tions, declared her intentionof pursuing her humble 
daily avocation untilthat auspicious eventtook place. 

It so happened that shortly before the day fixed, 
the wilful maid was sitting before her cottage door 
one pleasant summer’s day, enjoying the warm sun- 
shine, and presumably the conversation of her much 
enduring suitor, when on the opposite bank ap- 
peared the portly form of the village “‘baillie,”’ who 
hallooed impatiently, “Lass wade!” 

Now, whether to test her gallant’s repeated vows, 
or yielding to a sudden impulse, prompted, my in- 
formant piously added, by the “Evil One,” it is cer- 
tain that the damsel turned to her lover and bade 
him “Gie across hissel an’ fetch the baillie.” 

A more unwelcome command it had never been 
the ill fortune of the dismayed laird to receive, for 
the baillie and he had been sworn foes for many a 
long day. 

Nevertheless, knowing that even a hint of in- 
subordination would bring down upon his hapless 
head the vials of his lady’s wrath, he slowly divested 
himself of shoes and stockings and prepared to de- 
part. His feelings were not soothed by the unman- 
nerly jeers of his ancient enemy, who, we may be 
sure sat none too lightly upon the unfortunate 
laird’s straining shoulders. 

Goaded into fury perhaps, or slipping on a loose 
stone, the laird and his cumbersome burden sud- 
denly plumped down in the middle of the stream, 
with sad damage, as you may imagine, resulting to 
the latter gentleman’s brave array, for he happened 
to be journeying ponderously to the county fair. 

Seholding this catastrophe the perturbed damsel 
at once strode into the swirling torrent for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the two combatants, for they had 
immediately fallen to pummeling each other un- 
mercifully. It was the work of an instant to seize 
each by the collar and drag them ignominously to 
shore. 

“Ye auld fule,” she cried, indignantly to the drip- 
ping and belabored laird, “cudna ye nae manage to 
haul ’im ane over the burn wie out droppin’ the poor 
mon like a spoonfu’ o’ hot porridge? Gang ye back 
to yir ain hame, Laird Allan, and pray the gude 
Lord to gie ye mair power in yir auld shaky knees!” 

It is recorded that the laird did not again ven- 
ture upon the difficult path of courtship. And the 
lass? She married the baillie. 
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Fee SITE OE ING, inc 00sec vctvcksnsdecpersencgaess Told by an Orieatai* 
Paris, 15th January, 1673. 
There is another instance of the Cardinal’s 
(Richelieu) revengeful temper and his cruelty. One 
day the Duke of Orleans, who hated him mortally, 
went to his palace, under pretence of giving him a 
visit, but really with a design to stab him. How- 
ever, as soon as he came into the Cardinal’s pres- 
ence his nose fell a-bleeding, which, appearing to 
him as an ominous presage of what he was going 
about, he was struck with some remorse, and 
frankly confessing his design to the Cardinal, 
begged his pardon. That cunning Minister dissem- 
bled his resentment, knowing the Duke was not a 
man of resolution enough to undertake so bold an 
action, unless he had been extremely animated by 
somebody near him. He presently reflected on 
Monsieur Puylaurent, the Duke’s chief favorite. 
Immediately he decreed his ruin, and to effect it 
with more ease, he pretended an extraordinary 
friendship to him, offering him one of his nieces in 
marriage. Monsieur Puylaurent, who suspected 
not the train which was laid for him, embraced the 
proposal with much joy, as hoping thereby to raise 
and establish his fortune under the protection of ns 
potent uncle. In fine, he married the Cardinal’s 
niece, but lived not to enjoy his good fortune, for 
on the very nuptial day the Cardinal caused him to 
e arrested and sent prisoner to the Bastile, where 
he was poisoned by a friar in a glass of wine. As 
soon as he had swallowed the fatal potion, the friar 
told him it was necessary for him to confess his sins 
that very moment, in regard he had but a few 
minutes to live. Monsieur Puylaurent threw the 
glass at the friar’s head, giving him two or three 
swinging curses, and then fell on his knees to con- 
fession, which being performed he expired. 
Sometimes the Cardinal was very singular and 
ingenuous in the execution of his revenge, as if he 
endeavored to persuade the world that he fulfilled 
the law of the Talio, which requires an eye for an 
eye, and punishes by an exact kind of proportion. 
As it happened in the case of the Dukes of Guise, 
Montmorency and of Monsieur de Bassompierre. 
These were the heads of a faction which diametri- 
cally opposed the Cardinal and his party. He was 
the grand eve-sore, the chief obstacle of their de- 
signed prevalence at the court. Wherefore if they 
could but once remove him out of the way they 
thought themselves sure of the King’s ear in all 
things. To effect this they consulted together how 
to dispose of him. The Duke of Guise was of opin- 
ion he should not be killed, in regard he was a 
Prince of the Holy Church, but that he should be 
sent to Rome, there to attend the proper affairs of 
his ecclesiastic function among the rest of his pur- 
pled brethren. The Duke of Montmorency was 
clearly for taking off his head. But Monsieur de 
Bassompierre was against both these methods, 
“For,” said he, “if he be sent to Rome he will al- 
ways be plotting of mischief against us, and it would 
be an eternal blemish to France if the purple of the 
Holy Church should be stained with blood. Let 
us, therefore, send him close prisoner to the Bastile, 
* This literary curosity is taken from Volume VII. of Let- 
ters Writ by a Spy at Paris, 1667-1673. 





where he may spend the remainder of his days in 
writing learned books.” 

The Cardinal, who had his agents busy about ir 
all parts, soon was informed of this consult, and he 
retaliated every man’s sentence upon its own author, 
for he banished the Duke of Guise, confining him to 
Rome. He beheaded the Duke of Montmorency, 
and imprisoned Mons. de Bassompierre in the Bas- 
tile, where he lay ’till the Cardinal’s death. 

I could insert a great many more remarks con- 
cerning Cardinal Richlieu, but I am afraid of of- 
fending by tediousness. If thou commandest me, 
another letter shall present thee with more varieties. 
To HAMET, Reis Effendi, 

Principal Secretary 
of the Otteman Empire. 





Famous War 07800... sccccccoccscevesevessoccecccoovsscoesens The Standard 
Although most armies, from the earliest times, 
have had their battle shouts with which they rallied 
their followers or led them on to victory, the war- 
cry proper was the outcome of chivalry. The 
“Alal,”’ which Suidos informs us, was the battle-cry 
of the Greeks, the shout of the Roman legions when 
charging, and the “Odin! Odin!” of the ancient Ger- 
mans, do not, however, come under the head of war 
cries, as they were understood by the army of 
knights which sprang up during the eleventh cen- 
tury in all parts of the continent. Perhaps one of 
the chief causes of popularizing the battle cry among 
European nations was the Crusade. When Pope Ur- 
ban, in his speechin the market-place of Clermont, 
was exhorting the multitude to drive the Moslems 
from the sacred city of Jerusalem, they shouted 
“God wills it; God wills it.” “It is indeed the will 
of God,” replied the Pope, “and let this memorable 
word, the inspiration surely of the Holy Spirit, be 
for ever adopted as your cry of battle to animate the 
devotion and courage of the champions of Christ.” 
As the Pope had said, so it was, and the universal 
battle-cry of the first Crusade was “Dieu le veut.” 
At the siege of Nice, the Duke of Normandy, 
seizing the standard from the hands of the standard- 
bearer, led on the besiegers with the cry of “Dieu le 
veut 4 moi Normandie.” The cry of the French 
knights before Damietta was “God aid us! God aid 
us!” which at the battle of Massaoura was changed 
to “Ores a eux, Ores a eux.” According to Join- 
ville, the word ores was a corruption: of houra, the 
Russian equivalent to “Hurrah,” and was brought 
into France by the Barbarians who overran the 
country. The first soldiers of the cross who scaled 
the walls at Damietta used as a battle-cry, “Kyrie 
Eleison,” and the army behind answered with a loud 
shout, “Gloria in Excelsis.” The war cries of the 
Crusaders, however, varied, not only with the cru- 
sade, but with the nationalities of the soldiers. The 
army of the Provencals were wont to shout, “Tou- 
louse! Toulouse!” “Flandre” and “Monferrat’’ were 
also well-known cries of the Army of the Cross, and 
Richard Coeur de Lion’s “tremendous shout” was 
“God aid His sepulchre!” The kings of Jerusalem 
animated their followers with the cries “Christ vic- 
torious” and “To the reign of Christ”; and at Min- 
ietz, Gaucher de Chatillon, being hard pressed by 
the Moslems, charged through the ranks crying, 
“A Chatillon chevaliers, ou sont mes prudhommes?” 








APPLIED SCIENCE: INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 








De Laval, Sweden's Edison,........ W. 8. Harwood......... Pittsburg Leader 

Sweden has given to the world many men of 
scientific note, Celsius, Nobel, Sinnens and all the 
rest, but in De Laval she has a man who promises 
to outclass them all if his future holds a potency cor- 
responding with his past. He is one of the world’s 
leading inventors, and, like men of leading powers 
in any line of the world’s life, a most modest, unas- 
suming, unpretentious man, caring nothing for the 
plaudits of the multitude, eager for conquering new 
fields. De Laval is in the prime of life, having just 
turned fifty. He has been gratifying the native ten- 
dency of his life far more in these later years than 
he was able to when in 1876 he was vainly seeking 
some one who was willing to put enough money 
into an invention for separating cream from milk 
to test its efficacy. 

I have it that the man who worked so hard to get 
a little money to perfect an invention which has 
since revolutionized the dairy work of the world and 
made millions of dollars for those who have profited 
by it, has now become one of the richest men in 
Sweden. His good fortune will be of interest to in- 
ventors the world over. Personally, he is a charm- 
ing man, full of buoyancy and spirit, as fond of fun 
as a boy; genial, jovial and pleasant with his asso- 
ciates, without a particle of pretense or affectation. 
His work in the reduction of iron ores by electricity 
has been known for a long time, and I understand 
that before the close of the coming month the 
company with which he is associated will give to the 
public the result of his later investigations, now well 
under way, into this peculiarly important depart- 
ment of the world’s work. 

But he has just perfected an invention, shown for 
the first time on the grounds of the exposition re- 
cently in progress in Pittsburg, Pa., which bids fair 
to be known as the most important one he has yet 
given to the world. It is a steam boiler of enor- 
mous high pressure character. The boiler works at 
the tremendous pressure of 3,000 pounds to the 
square inch, a pressure unknown before in engineer- 
ing. Perfect safety, too, is assured, and the danger 
diminishes as the pressure increases. Instead of a 
large, open boiler or one of large tubes, this new in- 
vention has in the average boiler over a quarter of a 
mile of solid-drawn, wrought iron tubing through 
which the steam passes—about 1,500 feet in all. To 
the engineer accustomed to a pressure of 300 pounds 
to the square inch as the maximum of his boilers, a 
pressure of 3,000 pounds to the inch seems quite be- 
yond the range of possibilities, yet this Swedish in- 
ventor has demonstrated that 3,000 pounds pressure 
may be sustained by his boilers without the slightest 
danger of explosion. The boiler is, in reality, a 
single tube, less than an inch in diameter, into 
which the water is pumped, escaping as steam at a 
nozzle at the end of its quarter of a mile journey. It 
then strikes the steam turbine wheel, which in turn 
drives the machinery. The steam has not entered 
any large chambers of any kind. It is explained 
from a scientific standpoint that the higher the 
steam pressure the smaller is the specific volume of 
the steam, and, consequently, the diameter of the 


tube may be kept smaller without any too great loss 
in pressure resulting from the great velocity. In 
case the tube should burst and, as a matter of fact, 
the boiler has been burst on purpose by increasing 
the pressure beyond 3,000 pounds per square inch— 
the only result would be that the steam would es- 
cape from the vent made until the tube was all ex- 
hausted. So it would seem the time is not far dis- 
tant when those who travel by land or sea, those 
who live in great office buildings—those, in fact, 
who are placed at any time in danger of explosions 
from the power of this vast friend of man—will no 
longer be in danger from this cause. 

The tubing of the boiler is constructed of solid 
wrought iron, wound in concentric spirals. It has 
been subjected to a hydraulic pressure of 6,000 
pounds to the square inch before being used, thus 
making assurance doubly sure by doubling the press- 
ure to which the tubes might be subjected while in 
actual use. Many times the boilers in process of 
testing have been allowed to explode in the factory, 
and in all cases the excess steam merely escaped 
through the tubing into the chimney flues, power- 
less to do harm. The boiler is very sensitive to 
changes, so that its water supply is regulated auto- 
matically, the water and steam being kept constant. 
A ban presses the air necessary for combustion into 
the boiler, and by means of an apparatus regulated 
by the steam pressure, and acting on the valves of 
the blast, the combustion is made dependent upon 
the quantity of steam consumed. In the furnace 
the layer of coals is kept automatically at a certain 
and constant thickness, so that there may be no 
variation in the fire, firing not being necessary more 
than once in two or three hours. No smokestack is 
connected to the furnaces of this boiler,a simple pipe 
of sheet iron, of small size, so perfect is the connec- 
tion, being all that is needed to carry the small 
amount of smoke into the open air. A writer here, 
speaking of the boiler, says: “One of the great ad- 
vantages is that when once the steam arrives in the 
turbine wheel, which it has to set in motion, it has 
already expanded to the pressure existing in the 
condenser, or eventually to that of the outside at- 
mosphere when working non-condensing. The 
steam is admitted to the nozzles direct from the 
steam pipe with which they are connected, and there 
it expands. There is, consequently, no difficulty 
with regard to the tightening of movable engine 
parts against a high steam pressure, and the lubrica- 
tion of such parts in steam of high temperature, 
which is always difficult, is entirely avoided. It is 
this circumstance which has made it possible to take 
the utmost advantage of the energy resulting from 
great pressure and high temperature of steam.” The 
boiler is very small in size also, its construction al- 
lowing it to occupy much less space than the boilers 
now in use. A combination of a turbo-dynamo, 
which consists of a steam turbine directly coupled 
to a dynamo without belts or transmission of any 
kind, having 100-horse-power efficiency, together 
with a boiler of sufficient size, including the con- 
denser, occupies, all told, a floor space only 18}$x1T 
feet in size. 
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The steam turbine wheel, which is another of the 
inventions of De Laval, is well known in America, 
and may not be mentioned other than to say it re- 
ceives the steam direct upon the pockets of the tur- 
bine wheel, much as in the turbine wheel for water 
power. When the steam from one of these new 
boilers reaches the pockets of the turbine it is trav- 
eling at a velocity of 2,400 feet per second. The 
weight of a turbine engine of a five-horse-power ef- 
ficiency is 450 pounds. The turbine makes 30,000 
revolutions per minute, while the average revolu- 
tion per minute produced under the ordinary 
engine of the same horse power are 100 per minute. 
The average weight of the ordinary steam engine of 
five-horse power is about one ton. In 1892, when 
the De Laval steam turbine was first put on the mar- 
ket, eighty-seven were sold with an efficiency of 
1,185 horse power. Ih 1896, 281 were sold, with 
a combined efficiency of 10,475 horse power. 

In addition to these inventions, De Laval has a 
turbo-pump intended for raising large quantities of 
water varying in height from 30 to 60 feet, the 
smallest size of three-horse power delivering 45,000 
litres of water per hour to a height of thirty-six feet, 
and the fifty-horse power delivering 960,000 litres an 
hour the same height, and the turbo fire engine for 
delivering water to a great height. There are two 
pumps to these fire engines coupled in series. The 
water is drawn by one of the pumps and afterward 
pressed into the other, by which it is delivered with 
double the pressure of the first pump in a continu- 
ous jet without shock. A fifty-horse-power turbo 
fire engine delivers 150,000 litres of water per hour 
at a water pressure of seventy metres, about 150 
feet high for the jet. 

Sweden is particularly rich, speaking from a man- 
ufacturing standpoint, in waterfalls. Many of the 
swift, short rivers from the mountains and hills 
break over steep precipices before they reach the 
sea, thus affording strong water powers. De Laval, 
with keen foresight, has been buying up these water- 
falls all over Sweden, and I was told the other day 
that he now owns water power to the extent of 200,- 
000 horse-power. If his invention for the electrical 
separation of ores comes to a successful issue, as is 
now promised, the importance of these water pow- 
ers for furnishing electrical power will be great, 
while, in any event, the ownership of cataracts with 
200,000 horse-power is something of much signifi- 
cance for manufacture from any standpoint. 

A word about De Laval may be of interest. He 
was born in 1845, in the province of Dalame at 
Blosenborg. After having been educated at home 
until his twelfth year he was sent to the village 
school, and later entered and’ was graduated from 
the University of Uprala. When but a lad he mani- 
fested a strong tendency toward invention, and one 
writer says of him: “From a very early age his 
mechanical tendencies began to assert themselves, 
and many of his neighbors were glad of young De 
Laval’s gratuitous services in the repairing of their 
locks, clocks, etc., and several of them still have 
among their most cherished possessions examples 
of ingenious small devices executed by the young 
inventor.” In 1866 he graduated from a technical 
school, having received the highest marks within 
the credit of the institution. After working some 


time in the draughting department of a copper mine 
office he was obliged to give up the position on ac- 
count of his health. In 1872 he took his degree at 
the University of Uprala. He engaged in business, 
but the enterprise—that of manufacturing glass bot- 
tles—did not succeed financially, and he left the en- 
terprise sadly in debt and laboring under many dis- 
couragements. In 1876, after great difficulty, he 
succeeded in placing his milk separator device on 
the market and the way thereafter became free from 
the financial thorns that had beset his feet. Many 
lines of life are being looked into by perfecting old 
or creating new ways of lightening the burden of 
the world’s toil. Here in his home he seems to have 
the unlimited confidence of a nation, both in his in- 
tegrity and genuine honesty and in his ability to ac- 
complish whatever he decides should be accom- 
plished in the way of invention. He is a man of 
tremendous capacity for work, and it is quite be- 
yond the range of speculation to say where shall be 
the limits of his power. 





A Grout Baghnasrteg FOGe. ooccccccceces000ecense non Omaha Wor'd-Herald 

The feat of replacing an iron bridge span 242 feet 
long, twenty-five feet wide and thirty feet deep with 
one of the same dimensions of steel was accom- 
plished in Philadelphia October 17, in two minutes 
and thirty-two seconds. In this space of time 
nearly 1,700 tons of iron and steel were moved a 
distance of twenty-five feet, and there was not a slip 
or a hitch in the entire proceedings. 

This remarkable feat of engineering was accom- 
plished at what is known as the connecting railroad 
bridge over the Schuylkill, just above Girard 
avenue. It is the bridge that bears the tracks of the 
New York division of the Pennsylvania system. The 
time set for the replacement was the forty-eight 
minutes intervening between the passage over the 
bridge of the Chestnut Hill accommodation trains 
leaving Broad street at 2:47 P. M. and at 3:35 P. M. 
A work train crossed to the eastern end of the 
bridge and stopped. The gangs of trackmen began 
to unspike the rails of the west-bound track on the 
old span. This done the grapplers of the work train 
took hold of the ends of the rails, the engine started 
up and the entire lengths of rails—243 feet—were 
snaked off in short order. Meanwhile four station- 
ary engines, one at each end on a level with the 
foundations and another at each end on scows, se- 
curely moored at the base of the bridge piers, were 
puffing and emphasizing their readiness for the task 
they had to do. There was said to be less than 100 
horse-power represented in these four engines, yet 
so well was everything arranged that they moved 
the leviathan without apparent overexertion. Then 
signals were given for the little stationary engines 
to exert themselves. It seems that they all started 
at the identical instant. There was a tightening of 
the cables, an almost imperceptible creak of a wheel 
somewhere, and the big bulk began to move north- 
ward. It was like clockwork. As the end of the 
old iron span began to show beyond the bridge piers 
the crowds on the north side of the river set up a 
shout. As the breadth of the new steel span be- 
gan to disappear behind the piers the crowds on the 


‘southern coigns of vantage also joined in the cheer, 


and almost before the cheer had died away the 
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mighty feat had been accomplished. In just two 
minutes and thirty-two seconds from the time of 


starting the engines the new span occupied the exact - 


position from which the old one had been removed. 





Handwriting by Wire........ The New Telautograph........ St. Louis Republic 


Since the invention of the telephone and its adop- 
tion for general use, no rival has entered the held 
for years. Now the rival is here at last, backed by 
practically unlimited capital. It is called the 
“Telautograph,” and renders possible the transmis- 
sion of handwriting in facsimile, by wire, with the 
same facility that the voice is carried by the tele- 
phone. They claim that it is self-registering and 
the person addressed, if absent, will find the mes- 
sage on his return; that it works noiselessly, so 
messages cannot be overheard; that it cannot be 
tapped, so as to intercept or steal a message; that it 
is not affected by induction or leakage, and that it is 
simple and easily kept in order. 

The invention had its birth in the fertile brain of 
Prof. Elisha Gray, late chief of the Electrical Con- 
gress, held during the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. When Prof. Gray first completed his ap- 
paratus, an invention with which he contemplated 
entering the field against the telephone, he was 
handicapped by the great expense. It was at first 
necessary to use four wires, and the expense of 
operating was just double that of operating the tele- 
phone. This fact withdrew it from the field for a 
time as a possible rival. 

Now, however, the invention is completed to such 
an extent that two wires only are necessary. To- 
day the telautograph is operated upon the same 
lines as the telephone. The conditions are the same 
as to wires, switchboards and its concomitants. 

The sender writes his message on the tablet af- 
fixed to the transmitting instrument and a stylo- 
graphic pen on the receiving instrument at the other 
end of the line duplicates every stroke of the sender’s 
pencil, not forgetting the lifting and returning to 
dot an i or cross a t, every motion being recorded 
exactly on the tablet of the receiving instrument. 

In its general principle the mechanism is very 
simple. Two fine cords run from the sender’s pen- 
cil around drums on either side of the tablet. The 
string is kept taut by a light spring on the drum 
shaft. Thus every motion of the pencil causes one 
or both of the drums to rotate. On the receiving 
instrument are two similar drums, which by a series 
of electrical impulses are forced to rotate in unison 
with those on the sending instrument. The cords 
wound on the drums of the receiver are each joined 
by an aluminum rod, which is forced outward by a 
spring as far back as the slack of the cord will allow. 
In this manner the winding and unwinding of the 
cords on the drums of the receiving instrument 
causes a stylographic pen at the junction of the two 
aluminum rods to follow every horizontal motion of 
the pencil at the distant end of the line. 

The next necessity to effect is the touching of the 
pen point to the paper only where the pencil touches 
it. To effect this the tablet on which the sender 
writes has an exceedingly small vertical movement. 
When pressed down by the pencil in writing a cir- 


cuit is formed which allows the recording pen at the 


further end of the line to drop on the paper. The 


circuit is broken when the pen is lifted from the 
paper and the pen on the receiving instrument is 
lifted above the tablet, so that no matter what hori- 
zontal movement the pencil makes, such as dotting 
an i or crossing a t, it is done without marking the 
paper. The current necessary to operate the instru- 
ment is exactly the same as that required by the 
telephone, and no longer difficulty is experienced in 
working over long distances or in working as many 
instruments as required in one circuit. Records in 
both instruments are made on continuous rolls of 
paper, about five inches wide. At the end of the 
line the sender raises the paper mechanically for the 
next line by pushing a lever which operates the 
tablet at both ends of the line. The writing trans- 
mitted is fine or large, according to the capacity of 
the stylographic pen. Not only is it possible to 
transmit handwriting by this wonderful instrument, 
but outline sketches of faces, figures or buildings 
can be accurately recorded on the receiving tablet. 





Automatic Finboats....... A Neapolitan Invention ...... London Engineering 


In his fin motors, H. Linden, of Naples, imitates 
the tail-fins of dolphins, etc., for the purpose of au- 
tomatically moving a boat against the waves. The 
boat is fitted with two horizontal fins placed so as 
to rest on the surface of the water, the one front and 
the other aft at right angles to the keel. Each fin 
consists of a steel bar from which flat blades, thicker 
near the bar, project backwards, resembling a comb 
with flat teeth. The waves bend the steel blades 
which, reacting, press the water backward and 
therefore the boat forward against the motion of the 
waves. If both the fins are reversed so as to point 
forward the boat moves backward; if one is reversed 
so that they point towards one another, the 
boat remains stationary. ,The fins can easily be 
taken out and fixed in position again, and an ordi- 
nary rudder may be used for crossing the waves at 
an angle. The boat may also be steered by placing 
the fins obliquely. A boat fourteen feet in length 
requires a total active fin surface of ten square feet. 
Experiments have, according to Dingler’s Journal, 
as yet been made with boats only up to 18 feet in 
length. Larger boats are said to require compara- 
tively less fin surface and to move faster. With a 
small boat a speed of 5 kilometres, over three miles, 
was obtained on a sea which was stirred up by a 
strong wind from the south. 

One very interesting application of this new 
type of boat has already been found. We know 
that oil smooths the waves; but the oil drifts 
with the wind, and the remedy is hence of little use 
to crafts sailing in the teeth of the wind. For the 
benefit of fishing smacks particularly, Linden has 
constructed little wooden boats to carry nothing but 
oil bags. They are taken out in tow and afterwards 
dispatched to quiet the sea around, or to allow the 
boats to make for the shore. These wooden boats 
are steered in the simplest possible manner. They 
need no rudder. The fins are inclined, or the boat 
is symmetrically loaded. If she leans over to the 
right, she will move to the right. By properly in- 
clining the fins, the boat may finally be made to de- 
scribe a circle. These wooden boats, which are 
supplied by S. Reitzenbaum, of Berlin, have re- 
ceived the name of “autonauts.” 
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-Mark Brickell Kerr..... 
For many years public interest has centered 
around the most remote of our possessions, and 
many are the tales related of the wonders of Alaskan 
scenery. Examining all the data extant to-day, 
very little is found outside the beaten tracks—that 
is, those portions where the tourist steamers yearly 
go. If you look in an ordinary gazetteer, you will 
find that Alaska covers about five hundred and 
eighty thousand square miles, is rich in minerals 
and fur-bearing animals, has large fishing interests, 
immense snowy peaks, and huge glaciers. The 
charts show its coast-line in a general way, but the 
interior is almost a blank. This lack of definite 
knowledge was the reason our party was organized, 
particularly to explore the vicinity of St. Elias, de- 
termine its altiutde, and ascend it if practicable. 
We outfitted at Seattle, Wash., and hired seven 
stalwart woodsmen, who seemed particularly well 
adapted for our work, and rendered us independent 


Mountain Climbing in Alaska... Mountain Climbing * 


of Indian packers, who have been found so unre-. 


liable in former expeditions. Our provisions were 
carefully selected, and placed in tins of convenient 
size for protection against rain and flood (ten days’ 
rations for one man in each tin), and we were ex- 
tremely thankful afterward that we used such pre- 
cautions. 

I will pass lightly over the events of our journey 
to Sitka, through the inland narrows which have 
been so ably described by others. We were for- 
tunate in securing pass.ge on the Queen with Cap- 
tain Carroll, whose pleasant and cordial treatment 
did much to make the journey enjoyable; and his 
knowledge of the country assisted us greatly. We 
passed Wrangel, the Narrows, Douglas Island, 
Juneau, and arrived at Glacier Bay on June 23. At 
first sight the Muir Glacier was disappointing, my 
imagination having pictured a more magnificent 
field of ice; but on climbing a little hill, I soon be- 
held the extensive “névé,” the rocky islets and long 
moraines extending twelve or fifteen miles north- 
ward, the regular and beautiful curves only limited 
by the surrounding peaks, whose summits rose 
above the intervening fleecy clouds. At noon the 
mist cleared, and our sail out of Glacier Bay will 
long be remembered as one of the most delightful in 
my experience. Some bergs of ice floating majesti- 
cally, with their different forms, and hues varying 
from deep azure to pale blue, mingled with others 
where the morainal material had changed the color 
to a dark brown. Very skilful manceuvring was re- 
quired to take the vessel through these masses of 
floating ice, and many were the comments on the 
splendid seamanship of our skipper. Here, in the 
crisp morning, we had a fine view of the Fair- 
weather group, uplifting their snowy crests, a bar- 
rier to the scene eastward. The immense fields of 
ice and snow made us shudder, even from our great 
distance, as we thought of crossing them; and we 
turned with pleasure to the comfortable surround- 
ings of our good ship. 


* Mountain Climbing, by Edward L. Wilson and others, 
The Out of Door Library. Chas. Scribner's Sons, publishers; 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


We arrived at Sitka early on the morning of June 
24, and after arranging every detail with Governor 
Knapp and the naval authorities, transferred our 
stores to the United States steamer Pinta; and Cap- 
tain Farenhalt, U. S. Navy, made everything ready 
to start for Yakutat Bay early the next morning. 

We entered Yakutat Bay June 26, anchoring off 
the Indian village; but during our stay there it 
rained continuously, and we did not even catch a 
glimpse of St. Elias, much to our regret. 

On the morning of June 28 we started up the bay, 
Lieutenant Karl Jungen, U. S. Navy, and myself 
leading in the whale-boat, followed by our flotilla 
of canoes. We secured the Moravian missionary at 
Mulgrave, Mr. Hendrickson, for guide; and he also 
afterward read my barometer at the Mission, giving 
a reference-point for all barometric observations. 

In the afternoon the Pinta’s boats, after giving us 
three cheers, left to rejoin the ship; and we turned 
to in the rain to make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible, realizing that our work had begun in sober 
earnest. At this juncture my assistant, Mr. Edward 
Hosmer, of Washington, who had been quite sick 
for a few days, was taken so ill that he was obliged 
to return to Mulgrave village, and thence to Sitka. 
Our party then consisted of Israel C. Russell, geolo- 
gist; Mark B. Kerr, topographer; J. H. Christie, 
foreman; and Lester Doney, William Partridge, 
Jack Crumback, William L. Lindsly, Tom White, 
and Tom Stamy, woodsmen. 

On the 29th, with two men and a load of stores, I 
started ahead, and the next day succeeded in land- 
ing on the north shore of Yakutat Bay, great care 
being used to avoid the masses of ice, which break- 
ing off from the Hubbard and Dalton Glaciers above 
us, threatened to destroy our frail canoe. 

I had my first experience in the snow on July 3, 
and was greatly surprised to find it lying so low 
down on the slope. The snow-line here is about one 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea, and is as 
clearly marked as in the Sierras of California. Moss, 
shrubs, and berries grew in great profusion along 
the bay shore, and over the moraine a regular trail 
was formed as the large brown bears crossed and 
recrossed in search of food or berries. The glacial 
stream divided into a thousand branches, and 
formed an ideal delta, depositing silt and glacial 
débris. Our course took us over a mountain spur, 
and across an interior basin about one thousand five 
hundred feet in height, filled with numerous lakes, 
and swarming with mosquitoes. Indeed, there were 
such myriads of the latter that imagination sug- 
gested that each flake of snow had concealed within 
it a germ, and thus the mosquito had generated. 
Here it is said that sometimes huge brown bears, 
driven to fury and desperation by these tormenting 
little beasts, finally tear their flesh, and die in agony. 
This was the first high ridge we crossed with our 
packs, and very glad were we to view the other side. 

Our course took us to the head of Dalton River, 
where a curious phenomenon was observed. The 
water was flowing out of an icy cavern, above which 
was a stratum of ice, rock, and dirt, on the surface 
of which bushes and trees were growing. This for- 
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mation was gradually caving in, and borne by the 
stream to the sea. The same phenomenon was seen 
at Styx River, farther on, across the Lucia Glacier. 

Crevasses were wide and deep, cutting the ice in 
fantastic shapes. We advanced slowly during the 
next three weeks, absolutely feeling our way over 
the rough moraines; two miles a day was heavy 
traveling, and it took several trips to bring up all 
our camp outfit and tins of provisions. The rocks 
tore our shoe-leather and cut our feet, and human 
endurance was exerted to the utmost to force our 
way over this rough and icy glacier. 

Happily sufficient vegetation was found on the 
lower slopes to afford fuel. We crossed several 
swift and icy-cold streams, and numerous curious 
holes or kettles in the glacier, where great care was 
necessary, as a single misstep meant a fall of many 
hundred feet. 

On July 25 I went ahead with one man, to pros- 
pect the Kettle Cafion and the Hayden Glacier. We 
took an oil-stove and a small outfit, and even then 
we had to carry about forty or fifty pounds each. 
At the head of this cafion, Hayden Glacier has a 
width of two miles. Across the glacier, a point of 
the ridge came down covered with spruce-trees. 
Flowers, grasses, and ferns were growing luxuri- 
antly around me; and as I rested in the soft moss, 
and looked over a cathedral mass of rock from a 
lupine bed of beautiful colors, I seemed to breathe 
the atmosphere of the tropics, rather than of the 
Arctic. 

The Hayden—the third glacier of great import- 
ance on our route—begins with a surface of hard 
ice about two or three miles in width, and gradually 
ends in a huge moraine of dirt, rocks, and ice, belch- 
ing its contents into Yakutat Bay. As you proceed 
up the glacier, the slopes on both sides become per- 
pendicular. Huge massive slate and sandstone 
ridges rise up on both sides, clear-cut and defined, 
with niches like an open fan. After a few miles, the 
upper level is reached; and then the journey is made 
through soft snow, sinking in over boot-tops at 
every step, and progress is slow and difficult. 

Toward evening of the 25th we had reached an 
elevation of twenty-five hundred feet,and here found 
a slope with a few loose rocks deposited at an angle 
of about thirty degrees. We riprapped the bottom 
of the slope to prevent slipping down the hill, and 
here made camp. All around was a snowy expanse 
broken into curious shapes, with nothing living ex- 
cept a raven, which suddenly and hoarsely croaked 
above our heads. I felt like offering the bird an 
apology for being there. 

The next day we tried two points of the ridge, 
but could not cross over on account of the crevasses. 
However, we found a more desirable point of rock 
upon which to pitch camp. The day after, in a fog, 
we went up toward the last promising pass, and at 
the top of the dividewere met bya “berg schriinder,” 
which stretched across the slope about six to ten feet 
wide, and about five hundred feet in depth. The 
walls of these crevasses were laminated; and each 
year’s snow was easily discerned by its difference 
in color, radiating like the rings of a tree. 

As I looked into the depths of the crevasse, I 
grew bewildered in endeavoring to discover its age, 
and pictured to myself the time ‘when almost the 
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whole world was an ice-field, grinding and twisting 
out forms so familiar to us at places where now one 
could scarcely believe the ice had ever formed. 
Here, on the extreme summit of one of these sand- 
stone -ridges, I discovered a hill of fossil mussel- 
shells, and also ferns and flowers, embedded in the 
rock, evidences of a great ocean once rolling over 
these rock masses. The fog still continued; and as 
I lay in my rocky perch, protected from the pelting 
rain by only a canvas sheet, I was suddenly startled 
by a dreadful report, as an avalanche of ice and rock, 
detached by the rain, came thundering down the 
mountain slope. These immense ice-fields, split up 
by huge crevasses, assume all sorts of shapes. Com- 
bining the shadows and effects of the surrounding 
patches of massive rock left here and there, imagina- 
tion runs riot. I could see a picture where white- 
robed choristers and surpliced priests passed in end- 
less file, while the huge black masses of shaly rock 
of the higher peaks stood out like the spires of a 
mighty cathedral, the lower slopes, the pipes of an 
immense organ, to which picture the thunder of the 
avalanche supplied the deep diapason. 

On the 28th, after a hard struggle, we succeeded in 
reaching the summit of the pass, and were rewarded 
by a few hours of clear weather. St. Elias, Augusta, 
and Cook burst upon us in all their glory, rivalling 
anything I had ever before seen. Here were deep 
crevasses, high domes, hummocks, and bergs of ice, 
and above towered the huge peaks, sharp and steep. 
But soon the fog arose, and we were forced to re- 
turn. We spent a most miserable and wet night. 
In the very early morning, as the rain gradually 
loosened the rocky and icy débris, and the pieces 
went whizzing by, threatening to ingulf us, we were 
forced to move out. It was a rough trip; but we 
reached Kettle Cafion, wet to the skin, and found 
the main camp moved ahead to Blossom Island, 
where we spent the next few days in examining the 
ice formations and extending triangulation. 

This was an oasis in a desert of surrounding ice 
—the last point where we found wood, and a most 
beautiful spot, completely environed by a glacial 
stream. The fiora here was abundant and varied. 
Lupines of all colors, bluebells, and ferns of every 
description flourished in rank profusion; while clus- 
ters of wild currants and salmon-berries grew in 
immense quantities, the latter, especially, to an 
enormous size, in this damp but equable tempera- 
ture. Indeed, the thermometer scarcely varied dur- 
ing the day more than five degrees from an average 
of fifty degrees, but the rain was heavy and con- 
tinuous. During the night the thermometer fell, 
sometimes reaching freezing-point. In the winter 
the temperature falls to just below freezing-point; 
and this rain, converted into snow, piles up in im- 
mense quantities. 

A few bumble-bees and house-flies were noted: 
and the mosquito still held its own, rendering a trip 
through the thickets and underbrush almost an im- 
possibility. There were quite a number of ptarmi- 
gan and whistling marmots; and, although signs of 
bear were numerous, we saw none. From this, 
our last point of vegetation, we decided to start a 
reconnoissance trip to explore the route toward St. 
Elias and Cook, now in full view from our camp at 
the summit of Blossom Island. 
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The Woman's Island. .Edward Tregear*, .Christchurch (New Zealand ) Press 


My attention was first drawn to the subject of 
modern Amazons by means of a Japanese picture 
book. It had been exposed for sale in a native 
shop at Tokio and attracted the attention’of a vis- 
itor, who brought the curiosity to me simply as a 
specimen of artistic work. The book consisted of a 
series of pictures delineating the adventures of the 
crew of a shipwrecked vessel. The boat containing 
the survivors arrived on the shores of an island 
tenanted only by women. The artist had depicted, 
with barbaric fidelity to nature and with grim 
humor, how the attentions of the numerous fair 
ones became embarrassing to the small party of vis- 
itors, until at last the sailors had to fly to their boat 
and escape to the dangers of the deep rather than 
endure the overwhelming attentions of hostesses too 
fair and kind. The book and its subject would 
have passed from my memory as a mere pleasantry 
had I not soon after found what one may call the 
“letterpress” of the illustrations, circulating as a 
legend in the Friendly Islands. A circumstance so 
remarkable as this coincidence of ideas in peoples 
so far removed both in point of distance and of race 
as the Tongans and the Japanese could not fail to 
strike one deeply interested in the anthropology of 
Oceania. 

The Tongan legend was heard by Mariner? at the 
beginning of the century, long before any white col- 
onists resided in the Friendly Islands, and although 
I have not been able to get the story direct from Fiji 
or Samoa, I have not the slightest doubt that voy- 
agers, so hardy as Japanese and Polynesians are fa- 
mous for having been in past centuries, must have 
had some foundation of fact on which to build so 
strange a tale. Its confirmation we have in the re- 
lation of the celebrated missionary, Dr. James Chal- 
mers, of New Guinea. Here is the modern account 
of the Woman’s Island: , 

“At Port Moresby I had heard of a woman’s 
land, a land where only women—perfect Amazons 
—lived and ruled. These ladies were reported to 
be excellent tillers of the, soil, splendid canoeists in 
sailing or paddling, and quite able to hold their 
own against attacks of the sterner sex, who some- 
times tried to invade their country. 

“To find so interesting a community was of great 
moment. As no part of the coast from the East 
Cape to Port Moresby would be left unvisited by us, 
we were certain to come across the Amazonian set- 
tlement. » 

“We heard that Mailiukolo (Toulon) canoes with 
women were more numerous, and some very large 
ones with women alone. In the early morning we 
were off the island, and soon ready to land. On 
crossing the reef we met two canoes, one with men 
and one with women. We signed to them to go to 
the vessel, while we pulled up to the large village on 
the north side. As the boat touched the fine, hard 
sandy beach, a man, the only being in sight, ran 
down and stood in front. I went forward to spring 
ashore, but he said I must not. Finding he knew 





* Mr. Tregear is a prominent Australasian philologist 
and Maori student, and is Secretary of the New Zealand 
Government Labor Bureau. + See Mariner’s The Natives 
of the Tonga Islands, Vol. II.. p. 120. Ed. 1818. 


the Daunai dialect, I said to him, I must land; that 
I was a friend, and gave him my name, which he al- 
ready knew from the east. I gave him a strip of red 
cloth and stepped ashore, when he ran away into 
the bush. 

“At our first approach I could only see this one 
man, but now I saw hundreds of grass petticoats 
on women standing under the houses. I could not 
see the upper parts of their bodies, only the petti- 
coats and feet. They were indeed quiet until I ad- 
vanced nearer, when one wild scream was given 
that would try stronger nerves than mine, and signs 
to keep away. It required more inquisitiveness 
than I possessed to proceed. I retired a few paces, 
warning the boat’s crew to keep a good lookout, 
and especially from the bush end of the village, 
where the man ran to. I invited the dusky damsels 
to come to me, if they objected to my visiting them; 
but no, I must return whence I came; they had seen 
me, that was enough. ‘No, my friends; we must 
meet, and you will have some presents.’ I held up 
my beads and red cloth, but, strange to say, they 
seemed to have no effect on that strange crowd. I 
never saw sO many women together. How were 
we to meet? was the question; to be baulked by 
them would never do. _ I threw on the beach a piece 
of red cloth and a few beads; walked away quite 
carelessly and apparently not noticing what was 
taking place. A girl steals from out the crowd, 
stops, turns, eyes fixed on me; advances, stops, 
crosses her hands, pressing her breast. Poor 
thing, not courage enough; so, lightning speed, 
back. It is evident the old ladies object to the 
younger ones attempting, and they are themselves 
too frightened. Another young damsel about nine 
or ten years old comes out, runs, halts, walks cat- 
like, lest the touch of her feet on the sand should 
waken me from my reverie; another halt, holds her 
chest. lest the spirit should take its flight, or the 
pattering heart jump right out. I fear it was be- 
vond the slight patter then, and had reached the 
stentorian thump of serious times. On; a rush; 
well done! She picks cloth and beads up. 

“T have gained my point and will soon have the 
crowds—no need to wait so long to have the baits 
picked up now, and after a few more such temptings 
it is done. I am besieged by the noisiest crowd I 
have ever met, and am truly glad to escape on board 
the boat. We went to the vessel, and brought her 
round to the west side, where we anchored, and I 
again landed. Crowds met me on the beach, but 
no men. I gave my beads indiscriminately, and 
soon there was a quarrel between the old ladies and 
the young ones. The latter were ordered off, and 
because they would not go, I must go. The old 
ladies insisted on my getting into the boat, and, be- 
ing now assisted by the few men we met in the 
canoe, I thought it better to comply. Long after 
we left the beach we heard those old cracked, 
cral bed voices anathematising the younger mem- 
bers of that community. 

“T am fully- convinced that this is the Woman’s 
Island, and can easily account for its being called 
so by stray canoes from the westward.”* 





* Work and Adventure in New Guinea, by James Chal- 
mers and W. Wyatt Gill, B. A. Ed. 1886, p. 72. 
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BEFORE DINNER IN BOHEMIA* 


By L. H. BickrorpD AND RICHARD STILLMAN POWELL 





The studio filled until seats were at a premium, 
and two of the newspaper writers from the floor 
abovewere forced to take possession oli the pianotop, 
where they sat in apparent comfort and played spas- 
modically on the keyboard with their boot heels. 
Mrs. Benton sought a corner and relapsed into a 
familiarly benevolent beam which outlasted the en- 
tire proceedings. Once or twice, in the crush, I 
endeavored to drawnear Phyllis, but the efforts were 
without success. Finally I sought the smilax- 
framed window-seat with its view of the silent park 
and listened dully to the badinage of the geniuses, 
which, to me, was becoming vapid and forced. Over 
it all rose the recited woes of the Magazine Writer, 
whose tales of literary oppression and of unscrupu- 
lous editors always chained the attention of his 
hearers, and were invariably indorsed by the em- 
phatic space writers. No aspiring Ishmaelite, 
down-trodden by a scoffing humanity, ever suffered 
half the stings and barbs that were shot into the ten- 
der hopes of the Magazine Writer and his confréres. 
The scathing arraignment of all copy readers in 
general, and the magazine copy readers in particu- 
lar, was only arrested by the appearance of our last 
guests, the Caricaturist and the “friend” he had 
asked about. I observed this individual with some 
interest. He was a short, enormously stout, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, whose red, jovial face sur- 
mounted a broad expanse of shirt bosom, there be- 
ing absolutely no neck worth speaking of. He wore 
a dress suit and was wonderfully conspicuous for 
jewelry. He had the complacent smile of a man 
who deals in pork, and when the Caricaturist intro- 
duced him by a comprehensive sweep of the hand 
as “Mr. Springsteen,” he started soberly and earn- 
estly down the room and shook hands and greeted 
each genius in person as his companion pronounced 
the name. He invariably said in response to every 
greeting: “I am pleased to meet you.” 

“Who is he?” asked the Raphael of Cambridge, 
seeking the window-seat after Mr. Springsteen had 
passed me by. I confessed my ignorance. 

“Personally,” volunteered the Raphael, “I believe 
him to be a poet—perhaps the originator of one of 
the Seventeen Books of Poetry.” 

“The seventeen books?’ I repeated, question- 
ingly. 

“Yes. There have been seventeen volumes of 
poetry published which have met with a sale of over 
three copies. I speak of them as the Seventeen 
Books of Poetry in contra-distinction to the other 
three million.” : ss 

At this point the Poet of the Lariat stopped all 
the small streams of conversation by the flood of his 
own opinions on “life’—a flood that was let loose 
from the direction of the piano where the Poet had 
usurped the place of the boot-heel musicians. The 
opinions were somewhat unusual, and one of the 
theories expressed was that no man should be per- 
mitted to arrive at the age of fifty and wear gray 


* A selected reading from Phyllis in Bohemia. 
S. Stone & Co.) 





(Herbert 


hair—or no hair—and benevolent side-whiskers, un- 
less he were a millionaire. Issue was taken by one 
of the Space Gentlemen, whose conviction was that 
all millionaires of fifty, with gray hair and benevo- 
lent side-whiskers, should be publicly executed or 
put painlessly out of the way by the millionaire 
eradicator. This anarchistic assertion quite 
alarmed Mr. Springsteen, who asked surprisedly, 
looking in doubt at the Space Gentleman: 

“God bless my soul, does the young man really 
believe that?” 

“He believes nothing at all,” promptly volun- 
teered another Space Gentleman. “Dubbins is 
simply a Socialist, and is so busy with reforms that 
he hasn’t time to believe anything he advocates. 
But he is quite harmless. He has had but four 
beers, and is merely argumentative. With six 
beers he becomes demonstrative; with ten, vehe- 
ment; with twelve, explosive, and with fourteen— 
well, he is then very terrible, for he usually falls 
asleep.” 

“Any person with a new idea is a Socialist,” de- 
clared the Raphael of Cambridge. “Even Adam 
and Eve were forced to pay the penalty of being 
original.” 

“T never discuss the Bible,” interrupted the Com- 
ing Duse, freezingly. “I don’t think it is proper.” 

“Well, there are portions of it which are certainly 
not proper,” responded the Raphael, placidly. 

The discussion had grown intense and now, tak- 
ing a religious turn, was becoming absolutely for- 
midable, since the expressions ranged from atheism 
to Catholicism. But I shall always believe that the 
Musician’s pronouncement for the Lutheran faith 
was solely and decidedly a result of a wish to be 
thought unique. He called down on himself a 
storm of arguments, and “convictions” fairly ran 
riot. During the heat of the religious controversy 
a general changing of places occurred, and I found 
the Poet of the Lariat at my side. How- 
ever, he was at that moment dragged away to re- 
cite The Cowboy from the piano stool. He got 
through the piece so well and to such effect that he 
was compelled to respond to an encore with the 
latest production from his pen. It was called The 
Ride to Calvalas, and movingly recounted the flight 
of a cowboy and his lady love before a prairie fire: 

‘** With quirt and steel, 
And death at heel, 
We rode for Calvalas!” 

The eventual escape of the two gained great ap- 
plause, and the Caricaturist voted it hair-raising. 

During the confusion the Musician had reached 
the piano unobserved, and now announced that he 
would play a musical trifle composed by a friend 
of his—an assertion open to suspicion, since he in- 
variably preceded his own “efforts” with this fable. 
To counteract the effect of this, the Magazine 
Writer, in a loud voice, announced that he would 
read his latest verse. Happily, neither threat was 
carried into execution, for at the almost tragic mo- 
ment Phyllis announced supper from the room ad- 
joining. 
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THE WORK OF A WAYWARD POET 





[The page of selected verse which follows is the work 
of a western newspaper editor, and mostly appeared in 
the Sioux City Journal some four or five years ago. The 
author, Frank A. McPetrie, was of Scottish descent, and 
the verses have a peculiar interest attached to them from 
the fact that Mr. McPetrie left Sioux City about four 
years ago to carry aid to the Cuban insurgents. Nothing 
was heard from him for a year and a half, when word 
came from Rio Janeiro, saying that he was on his way 
homeward. He expected to be in Sioux City in a few 
months, but over a year and a half have elapsed, and noth- 
ing has been heard of him. Of his verse, it may be said 
that while imitative in form, there is a certain simple 
strength to it imparted by an evidently impulsive and ven- 
turesome nature. ] 

NOT THE EARTH. 


Give me a puddle of good thick mud 
And breeches to my knee, 
And a friend or two to paddle it through— 
What a happy soul I'd be, 
Ah me, 
What a happy soul I'd be. 


Give me a gutter that gurgles fine 
To the pond below the hill, 

And a walnut boat on the waves afloat, 
Then say, what cares are mine? 
Divine 
And say what cares are mine? 

Give me a creek that will sometimes rise 
A little above its bank, 

And set afloat a long-stranded boat 
That lies in the rushes rank, 

And clank 
Its chain ’mong the hemlocks dank. 


Now give me a paddle that drips and shines 
In the rays of the setting sun, 
Where the creeper twines and the twisted vines 
Blend many a tree in one 
And run 
Where the tamarack moss sways dun. 


Then give me a place in the chimney nook 
When the night pall wraps the pine, 
And the fat logs blaze ’round the sooty crook, 
And snatch a look at the travelers’ book, 
Then say, what dreams are mine? 
Lang syne, 
The dreams that are yours were mine. 


NIGHT WIND. 
Oh, wind of the night, cease thy restless repining! 
Sweep, sweep on thy swift wing to southward away; 
Breathe, breathe a soft psalm where my love lies reclining, 
And haste thy returning at breaking of day. 


Oh, haste in thy flight o’er the star-lighted prairie, 
Strain, strain thy broad pinions o’er river and plain; 

But ah! through her casement steal silent and wary, 
Pass softly as cometh the summer’s first rain. 


Lay lowly thy head by the head of my dear one, 
And whisper the words that I whisper to thee; 
Then listen, ah, listen! thou night wind, for fear one 

Low accent escape she may murmur of me. 


Lay gently a hand on the hand of her sleeping, 

Brush back with the other the curls from her brow, 
And tangle it deep in the dusky waves sweeping 

So wantonly wild from their day confines now. 


And then, on the dark lids and humid lips parted, 
Press thou this wild kiss of delirious pain— 

Perhaps she may dream of her lover sad-hearted; 
Ah! list if she sigh for his coming again. 


When the pale star of morning looks in on the pillow, 
Clasp once the dear form of the slumberer—so— 

As it bends to thy arms like a white pliant willow, 
Print a kiss on the bosom’s pure billowy snow. 


Then haste in thy flight o’er the star-lighted prairie, 
Strain, strain thy broad pinions to northward away, 
Breathe, breathe thy soft psalm in the ear of my dearie, 

But haste thy returning at breaking of day! 


INCOMPETENT. 
Fain would I lay upon thy sable bier, 
Thou matchless dead, 
Something more lasting than a heart-wrung tear 
In silence shed— 


Something that through the onward march of time 
Might haif express 

Thy stern nobility, half thy sublime 
Unselfishness! 


Standing amid the ruins of a heart 
I only see i 
Vague shadow-forms from darker shadow start 
In majesty. 


Striving to stamp them clearly in my mind— 
The shapes are gone! 

And thoughts for which no utterance I find 
Flit silent on. 


TO-NIGHT. 
(From the Greek of Sappho.) 
Like a long draught of rare old wine 
The kisses of thy mouth; 
That soft low sigh—so like a sob— 
Breathes of the balmy South. 


One rapturous hour of thy embrace, 
More worth than weary years— 
Without thee, love and life would be 

Eternity of tears. 


Then silent lie within my arms, 
Oh, lean upon my heart! 

To-night, my love, we'll happy be— 
Ah God! how soon we part. 


One silken curl has blown across 
Thy passion-crimsoned cheek, 

Thine eyes are like the waves at night 
So dusky, dark and deep. 


A mad desire possesses me,— 
“The boon for which I sigh?” 

To hold thee ever to my breast 
And in thy smile to die. 


Thy milk-white arms they clasp me close, 
Thy warm breath fans my cheek— 
What care I for the Fates’ decrees— 
For fame or Fortune’s freak? 


One glance from out thy dusky eye 
Outweighs all other odds; 

To-night, my love, we’ll happy be, 
To-morrow—to the gods! 
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THE SACRIFICE TO NEMAUSUS* 


By S. Bartnc-Gou_Lp. 





The Kalends (first) of March. 

A brilliant day in the town of Nemausus—the 
modern Nimes—in the Province of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, that arrogated to itself the title of being the 
province, a title that has continued in use to the 
present day, as distinguishing the olive-growing, 
rose-producing, ruin-strewn portion of Southern 
France, whose fringe is kissed by the blue Mediter- 
ranean. ss 

At the back of the white city stands a rock, the 
extreme limit of a spur of the Cebannez, forming an 
amphitheatre, the stones scrambled over by blue and 
white periwinkle, and the crags heavy with syringa 
and flowering thorns. In the midst of this circus 
of rock welled up a river of transparent bottle-green 
water, that filled a reservoir, in which circled white 
swans. On account of the incessant agitation of 
the water, that rose in bells, and broke in rhythmic 
waves against the containing breastwork, neither 
were the swans mirrored in the surface, nor did the 
white temple of Nemausus reflect its peristyle of 
channeled pillars in the green flood. 

This temple occupied one side of the basin; on 
the other, a little removed, were the baths, named 
after Augustus, to which some of the water was con- 
ducted, after it had passed beyond the precinct 
within which it was regarded as sacred. 

But in the place of honor, in the midst of the 
public walk before the fountain, surrounded by 
acacias and pink-blossomed Judas trees, stood the 
god Nemausus, who was at once the presiding deity 
over the fountain, and the reputed founder of the 
city. He was represented as a youth, of graceful 
form, almost feminine, and though he bore some 
military insignia, yet seemed too girl-like and timid 
to appear in war. 

The fountain had, in very truth, created the city. 
This marvelous upheaval of a limpid river out of 
the heart of the earth had early attracted settlers to 
it, who had built their rude cabins beside the stream 
and who paid to the fountain divine honors. Around 
it they set up a circle of rude stones, and called the 
place “Nemet”—that is to say, the Sacred. Place. Af- 
ter a while came Greek settlers, and they introduced 
a new civilization and new ideas. They at once 
erected an image of the deity of the fountain, and 
called this deity Nemausios. The spring had been 
female to the Gaulish occupants of the settlement; 
it now became male, but in its aspect the deity still 
bore indications of feminine origin. Lastly the 
place became a Roman town. Now beautiful stat- 
uary had taken the place of the monoliths of un- 
hewn stone that had at one time bounded the sacred 
spring. 

On this first day of March the inhabitants of Ne- 


mausus were congregated near the fountain, all in- 


holiday costume. 
Among them ran and laughed numerous young 
girls, all with wreaths of white hyacinths or of nar- 
*A selected reading from Perpetua, A Tale of Nimes in 
A.D. 213, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., N. Y., publishers; cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


cissus on their heads, and their clear, musical voices 
rang as bells in the fresh air. 

Yet, jocund as the scene was, to such as looked 
closer there was observable an undercurrent of 
alarm that found expression in the faces of the elder 
men and women of the throng, at least in those of 
such persons as had their daughters flower-crowned. 

Many a parent held the child with convulsive 
clasp, and the eyes of fathers and mothers alike fol- 
lowed their darlings with a greed, as though desirous 
of not losing one glimpse, not missing one word, of 
the little creatures on whom so many kisses were be- 
stowed, and in whom so much love was centred. 

For this day was specially dedicated to the 
founder and patron of the town, who supplied it 
with water from his unfailing urn, and once in every 
seven years on this day a human victim was offered 
in sacrifice to the god Nemausus, to ensure the con- 
tinuance of his favor, by a constant efflux of water, 
pure, cool and salubrious. 

The victim was chosen from among the daugh- 
ters of the old Gaulish families of the town, and 
the victim was selected among girls between the 
ages of seven and seventeen. Seven times seven 
were bound to appear on this day before the sacred 
spring, clothed in white and crowned with spring 
flowers. None knew which would be chosen and 
which rejected. The selection was not made by 
either the priests or the priestesses attached to the 
temple. Nor was it made by the magistrates of 
Namausus. No parent might redeem his child. 
Chance or destiny alone determined who was to be 
chosen out of the forty-nine who appeared before 
the god. 

Suddenly from the temple sounded a blast of 
horns, and immediately the peristyle (colonnade) 
filled with priests and priestesses in white, the former 
with wreaths of silvered olive leaves around thei 
heads, the latter crowned with oak leaves of gold 
foil. 

The trumpeters descended the steps. The crowd 
fell back, and a procession advanced. First came 
players on the double flute, or syrinx, with red 
bands round their hair. Then followed dancing 
girls performing graceful movements about the 
silver image of the god that was borne on the 
shoulders of four maidens covered with spangled 
veils of the finest Oriental texture. On both sides 
paced priests with brazen trumpets. 

Before and behind the image were boys bearing 
censers that diffused aromatic smoke, which rose 
and spread in all directions, wafted by the soft air 
that spun above the cold waters of the fountain. 

Behind the image and the dancing girls marched 
the priests and priestesses, singing alternately a 
hymn to the god. 

Then the priests and priestesses drew up in lines 
between the people and the fountain, and the zdile 
of the city, standing forth, read out from a roll the 
names of seven times seven maidens; and as each 
name was called, a white-robed flower-crowned 
child fluttered from among the crowd and was re- 
ceived by the priestly band. 














THE SACRIFICE 


When all forty-nine were gathered together, then 
they were formed into a ring, holding hands, and 
round this ring passed the bearers of the silver 
image. 

Now again rose the hymn: 

“Hail, holy fountain, limpid and eternal, 
Green as the sapphire, infinite, abundant, 
Sweet, unpolluted, cold and clear as crystal, 

Father Nemausus.” 

And as the bearers carried the image round the 
circle, suddenly a golden apple held by the god, fell 
and touched a graceful girl who stood in the ring. 

“Come forth, Lucilla,” said the chief priestess. 
“It is the will of the god that thou speak the words. 
Begin.” 

Then the damsel loosed her hands from those she 
held, stepped into the midst of the circle and raised 
the golden pippin. At once the entire ring of chil- 
dren began to revolve, like a dance of white butter- 
flies in early spring; and as they swung from righc 
to left, the girl began to recite at a rapid pace a jingle 
of words in a Gallic dialect, that ran thus: 

“One and two 
Drops of dew, 
Three and four 
Shut the door.” 


As she spoke she indicated a child at each 


numeral, 
“Five and six 
Pick up sticks, 
Seven and eight 
Thou must wait.” 
Now there passed a thrill through the crowd, and 
the children whirled quicker. 
“Nine and ten 
Pass again. 
Golden pippin, lo! I cast, 
Thou, Alcmene, touched at last.” 

At the word “last” she threw the apple and struck 
a girl, and at once left the ring, cast her coronet of 
narcissus into the fountain and ran into the crowd. 
With a gasp of relief she was caught in the arms of 
her mother, who held her to her heart, and sobbed 
with joy that her child was spared. For her, the 
risk was passed, as she would be over age when the 
next septennial sacrifice came round. 

Now it was the turn of Alemene. 

She held the ball, paused a moment, looking 
about her, and then, as the troop of children re- 
volved, she rattled the rhyme, and threw the pippin 
at a damsel named Tertiola. Whereupon she in 
turn cast her garland, that was of white violets, into 
the fountain, and withdrew. 

Again the wreath of children circled and Tertiola 
repeated the jingle till she came to “touched at 
last,” when a girl named A#lia was selected, and 
came into the middle. This was a child of seven, 
who was shy and clung to her mother. The mother 
fondled her, and said, “My Alia! Rejoice that thou 
art not the fated victim. The god has surrendered 
thee to me. Be speedy with the verse, and I will 
give thee ‘crustule’ that are in my basket.” 

So encouraged, the frightened child rattled out 
some lines, then halted; her memory had failed, and 
she had to be reminded of the rest. At last she also 
was free, ran to her mother’s bosom and was com- 
forted with cakes. 


TO NEMAUSUS $1 


A young man with folded arms stood lounging 
near the great basin. He occasionally addressed a 
shorter man, a client apparently, from his cringing 
manner and the set smile he wore when addressing 
or addressed by the other. 

“By Hercules!” said the first. “Or let me rather 
swear by Venus and her wayward son, the Bow- 
bearer, that is a handsome girl yonder, she who is 
the tallest, and methinks the eldest of all. What is 
her narhe, my Callipodius?” 

“She that looks so scared, O supremity of excel- 
lent youths, AZmilius Lentulus Varo! I believe 
that she is the daughter and only child of the widow 
Quincta, who lost her husband two years ago, and 
has refused marriage since. They whisper strange 
things concerning her.” 

“What things, thou tittle-tattle bearer?” 

“Nay, I bear but what is desired of me. Didst 
thou not inquire of me who the maiden was? I 
have a mind to make no answer. But who can 
deny anything to thee?” 

“By the genius of Augustus,” exclaimed the 
patron, “thou makest me turn away my head at thy 
unctuous flattery. The peasants do all their cook- 
ing in oil, and when their meals be set on the table 
the appetite is taken away, there is too much oil. It 
is so with thy conversation. Come, thy news.” 

“] speak but what I feel. But see how the circle 
is shrunk. As to the scandal thou wouldst hear, it 
is this. The report goes that the widow and her 
daughter are infected with a foreign superstition, 
and worship an ass’ head.” 

“An ass’s head hast thou to hold and repeat such 
lies. Look at the virgin. Didst ever see one more 
modest, one who more bears the stamp of sound 
reason and of virtue on her brow? The next thou 
wilt say is il 

“That these Christians devour young children.” 

“This is slander, not scandal. By Jupiter Camu- 
lus! the circle is reduced to four, and she, that fair 
maid, is still in it. There is Quinctilla, the daugh- 
ter of Largus; look at him, how he eyes her with 
agony in his face! There is Vestilia Patercola. I 
would to the gods that the fair—what is her name?” 

“Perpetua, daughter of Aulus Har re 

“Ah!” interrupted the patron, uneasily. 
tilla is out.” 

“Her father, Aulus Harpinius 

“See, see!” again burst in the youth A®milius, 
“there are but two left; that little brown girl, and 
she whom thou namest sa 

“Perpetua.” 

Now arrived the supreme moment—that of the 
final selection. The choosing girl, in whose hand 
was the apple, stood before those who alone re- 
mained. She began: 
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“One, two 
Drops of dew.” 


Although there was so vast a concourse present, 
not a sound could be heard, save the voice of the 
girl repeating the jingle, and the rush of the holy 
water over the weir. Every breath was held. 


“Nine and ten 
Pass again. 
Golden pippin, now I cast, 
Thou, Portumna, touched at last.” 
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At once the brown girl skipped to the basin, cast 
in her garland, and the high priestess, raising her 
hand, stepped forward, pointed to Perpetua, and 
cried, “Est.” 

When the lot had fallen, then a cry rang from 
among the spectators, and a woman, wearing the 
white cloak of widowhood, would have fallen, had 
she not been caught and sustained by a man in a 
brown tunic and “lacerna” (short cloak). 

“Be not overcome, lady,” said this man in a low 
tone. “What thou losest is lent to the Lord.” 

“Baudillas,” sobbed the woman, “she is my only 
child, and is to be sacrificed to devils.” 3 

The poor mother clasped her arms, and buried 
her head in them. 

Then the girl thrust aside such as interposed and 
essayed to reach her mother. The priestesses laid 
hands on her, to stay her, but she said: 

“Suffer me to kiss my mother, and to comfort 
her. Do not doubt that I will preserve a smiling 
countenance.” 

“IT cannot permit it,” said the high priestess. 
“There will be resistance and tears.” 

“And therefore,” said the girl, “you will put drops 
of oil or water into the ears of oxen brought to the 
altars, that they may nod their heads, and so seem 
to express consent. Let me console my mother, 
so shall I be able to go gladly to death. Otherwise 
I may weep, and thereby mar thy sacrifice.” 

Then, with firmness, she thrust through the belt 
of priestesses, and clasped the almost fainting and 
despairing mother to her heart. 

“Be of good courage,” she said. “Be like unto 
Felicitas, who sent her sons, one by one, to receive 
the crown, and who—blessed mother that she was— 
encouraged them in their torments to play the man 
for Christ.” 

“But thou art my only child.” 

“And she offered them all to God.” 

“T am a widow, and alone.” 

“And such was she.” 

Then Perpetua gently unclasped the arms of her 
mother, who was lapsing into unconsciousness, 
kissed her, and said: 

“The God of all strength and comfort be to thee 
a strong tower of defence.” And hastily returned 
to the basin. 

The young man who before had noticed Perpetua, 
turned with quivering lip to his companion, and 
said: 

“T would forswear Nemausus—that he should ex- 
act such a price. Look at her face, Callipodius. 
Is it the sun that lightens it? By Hercules, I could 
swear that it streamed with effulgence from within 
—as though she were one of the gods.” 

“The more beautiful and innocent she be, the 
more grateful is she to the august Archegos! 

They are binding her.” 

“She refuses to be bound.” 

Shrieks now rang from the frantic mother, and 
she made desperate efforts to reach her daughter. 
She was deaf to the consolations of Baudillas, and to 
the remonstrances and entreaties of the people 
around her, who pitied and yet could not help her. 
Then said the edile to his police, “Remove the 
woman!” 

The chief priest made a sign,and at once the trum- 
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peters began to bray through their brazen tubes, 
making such a noise as to drown the cries of the 
mother. The priestesses divested Per- 
petua of her girded stole, and revealed her graceful 
young form in the tunic bordered with purple in- 
dicative of the nobility of the house to which she 
belonged. 

The priest had bound her hands; but Perpetua 
smiled, and shook off the bonds at her feet. “Let 
be,” she said, “I shall not resist.” 

On her head she still wore a crown of white nar- 
cissus. Not more fresh and pure were these flowers 
than her delicate face, which the blood had left. Ever 
and anon she turned her eyes in the direction of her 
mother, but she could no longer see her, as the at- 
tendants formed a ring so compact that none could 
break through. 

“Elect of the god, bride of Nemausus!” said the 
chief priestess, “‘ascend the balustrade of the holy 
perennial fountain.” 

Without shrinking the girl obeyed. 

She fixed her eyes steadily on the sky, and then 
made the sacred sign on her brow. 

Then at a sign, the trumpeters blew a furious bel- 
low and as suddenly ceased. Whereupon to the strain 
of flutes and the tinkling of triangles, the choir 
broke forth into the last verse of the hymn: 


“Thou, the perennial, loving tender virgins, 
Do thou accept the sacrifice we offer; 
May thy selection be the best and fittest, 
Father Nemausus.” 


As they chanted, and a cloud of incense mounted 
around her, Perpetua looked down into the water. 
It was green as glacier ice, and so full of bubbles in 
places as to be there semi-opaque. The depth 
seemed infinite. No bottom was visible. No fish 
darted through it. An immense volume boiled up 
unceasingly from unknown, unfathomed depths. 
The wavelets lapped the marble breasting as though 
licking it with greed, expecting their victim. 

The water, after brimming the basin, flowed away 


- over a sluice under a bridge as a considerable 


stream. Then it lost its sanctity and was employed 
for profane uses. 

Perpetua heard the song of the ministers of the 
god, but gave no heed to it, for her lips moved in 
prayer, and her soul was already unfurling its pure 
wings to soar into that Presence before which, as 
she surely expected, she was about to appear. 

When the chorus had reached the line: 


“ May thy selection be the best and fittest, 
Father Nemausus!” 


then she was thrust by three priestesses from the 
balustrade and precipitated into the basin. She ut- 
tered no cry, but from all present a gasp of breath 
was audible. 

For a moment she disappeared in. the vitreous 
waters, and her white garland alone remained float- 
ing on the surface. 

Then her dress glimmered, next her arm, as the 
surging spring threw her up. 

Suddenly from the entire concourse rose a cry of 
astonishment and dismay. 

The young man, 7milius Lentulus Varo, had 
leaped into the holy basin. 
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ne An Appreciation... ...cceseeeees London Spectator 


How much more the hearth is than the mere 
means of maintaining a certain temperature! In 
winter, it is to the room what the eyes are to a face— 
one instinctively looks to it; it animates the whole. 
For a few days or weeks one has to unlearn the atti- 
tudes of winter; chairs seem to have a spirit in their 
legs that makes them face round to the vacant black- 
ness; and if one is by oneself, neither book nor pipe, 
dog nor cat, will prevent a sensation of loneliness. 
There is no other inanimate thing—if indeed flame 
can be called lifeless—which keeps one company 
like a fire. The sea is too big; a running river, 
with the broken water which gives to fly-fishing its 
peculiar charm among sports, comes nearest per- 
haps to the flicker and the varying sound of fire, and 
a river certainly is company as you whip it for trout 
or salmon. But after all, a river goes on its own 
way uninterrupted, singing its own song, “in omne 
volubilis z2vum.” Voluble as the stream is, it will not 
converse with you; a fire you can poke, and it must 
answer to your mood. But even when left to itself 
it is never silent; there is always the faint crackle 
of fuel splitting, the faint crash of embers falling in, 
and the purring of flame. 

Stoves are no doubt the sensible and _ scientific 
way of warming any given apartment; it takes 
stoves, or hot pipes, of some description to maintain 
that beautiful equality of temperature which reigns 
in an incubator. But who that has ever wintered 
abroad would not cheer to the echo Gibbon’s de- 
lightful phrase about substituting “the dull heat of 
a stove for the companionable brightness of a fire’’? 
Open grates hold in them something of the free life 
of Nature; the hot embers, with their mystical 
shapes and patterns, appeal to the imagination like 
a sunset. Fire exhilarates the mind, while it warms 
the body; one has a definite something to be grate- 
ful to for heat. In one’s bedroom it is so delight- 
ful as to be worth keeping for an occasional luxury; 
except that it tempts one to sit up and look at it, 
instead of going to bed, particularly if it be, as 
fires in a bedroom ought ideally to be, of wood. 
For what one may call the poetic effect of a fire- 
side there is nothing like logs. A big hall, with a 
wide hearth, and a pine log or arm of oak blazing 
between the metal dogs, is one of the most coveta- 
ble things on earth. Did not Scott instinctively 
realize this when he wrote: 


“ Ah, Clandeboye, thy friendly floor 
Slieve Donard’s oaks shall light no more” ? 


But as a matter of fact the logs are apt to need hot- 
water pipes in a discreet retirement to supplement 
them, if the hall is to be a happy resort to sit in. 
Peat has a charm of its own, and peat and wood 
combined make perhaps the most agreeable of all 
fires; but peat should not be severed from its na- 
tive associations. For coal is the thing; a little 
more grime makes so little difference; and as for 
anything that is not wood, peat or coal, such as 
coke, gas, or patent fuel generally—as McAndrew 
says in Mr. Kipling’s poem—let it be consumed in 
the lower regions. Gas fires in particular are of all 









these abominations the most abominable, and worse 
when, with the help of asbestos, they pretend to be 
what they are not. It may be possible to cook ex- 
cellently over gas—it may even be’ possible to pre- 
vent a gas stove from smelling—but far from us be 
the day when the comiortable blaze and glow of a 
coal fire will be superseded by this monotonous jet 
of flame. 

Yet, though gaslight has nothing to set against 
the capricious charm of free fire, flame in itself is so 
beautiful that one wonders it has not been utilized 
for an art. There should be an art of pure color, 
independent of form or the representation of objects, 
a music of color; and surely an ingenious de- 
signer could get wonderful effects out of tinted 
flames in their contrasts and harmonies, blending or 
separating the jets at will. ‘The thing could be done 
in comparatively small compass, and would not 
need a wide open space like the common explosive 
fireworks. Perhaps the reason why flame has not 
been utilized as an art is that, once remote from the 
hearth, once let loose, flame suggests terror as 
hardly anything else can. Some such notion lurks 
behind the old story of the satyr who went to pluck 
the beautiful new blossom—the “red flower” of 
Hindoo tales—and found the biting nature of it. 
Animals wild hardly face it; and fire worship origin- 
ated in the East, where folk make their gods of what 
they fear. Fire was worshiped not where the glow 
awaits man after travel through snow and rain, but 
in lands where the white man’s whole thought as 
he looks up at the sun in heaven sums itself up in 
saying, “Go down, you brute.” It has been wor- 
shiped as the destroyer and as the purifier, but not 
as the comforter. It is, indeed, rather too fierce a 
thing to play with. If one sees it at its work among 
houses, even if one watches the leaping of a candle 
flame at something held over it, it is hard not to be- 
lieve that this moving thing has a sentient life in it, 
an aspiration to devour. For that reason fire re- 
mains the most vivid of symbols, hackneyed though 
it is by all manner of metaphor. But the fire upon 
our hearths is domesticated, and no more suggests 
images of panic or destruction than our pet collie 
suggests a wolf. It is a good, familiar creature, 
constant to our necessities or our pleasures, and not 
lightly to be parted with for the capricious insinceri- 
ties of sunshine. To lie in the sun and bask is of all 
delights the most delightful; but there must be time 
and place and sunshine all together. And when 
time and place are found, it is odds but the sunshine 
fails us. Fire is to hand when it is wanted; and 
after all sunshine is impersonal and extraneous, 
there is no property in it, but our fire is our own to 
regulate or to monopolize. That sense of owner- 
ship, whimsical as it sounds, must have a solid basis 
in human sentiment, since it has generated a 
proverb. You may cut the pages of your friend’s 
new books, yott may rebuke his children, you may 
read him poems in manuscript, you may borrow his 
only umbrella, but you must not poke his fire till 
you have known him seven years, and even then if 
he is a devout fire-worshiper, you will do better to 
abstain. 
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On Old Age 

To the majority of us old age is merely the grad- 
ual attenuation of life; a thing “like copper wire, 
which grows the narrower by going further”; the 
same dish, save that it has become insipid; an echo 
of existence, which in prolongation sounds fainter 
and fainter. Unless disease accompanies it, there is 
nothing to distinguish it, in a very marked manner, 
from the rest of adult experience. Of course, there 
is the physical change, but this does not set in to 
any serious extent till very late. The years are not 
yet come of which we are compelled to say “We 
have no pleasure in them,” and when “the clouds re- 
turn after the rain.” The almond tree may flourish 
and the daughters of music may be brought low (so 
far, at all events, that their high notes are thrown 
away upon us), but we have still what are cheerfully 
described as “all our faculties.” We transact our 
business, often, indeed, sticking to it closer than 
ever. We say “What?” a good deal oftener than we 
did, and some of us “No.” (If there is to be but 
one word left to us, that seems to paterfamilias to be 
the best.) We like it to be thoroughly understood 
that we are not going to divest ourselves of our 
garments before going to bed. We even still take 
our pleasures, though more sadly; they may have 
lost their zest, but something remains; there is the 
feast, though it is the second day’s feast; the joints 
have already become hashes, but the day of cold 
mutton is still afar off. 

Moralists and philosophers have done their best, 
when they have themselves reached that time of life, 
to eulogize “old age”; but they do not deceive even 
the young. (“These old gentlemen,” says Youth 
with its callow cynicism, “are foxes who have lost 
their tails.””) They have done the same thing with 
poverty, and with the same ill-success. It has had 
no exhilarating effect upon poor people. The rea- 
sons why old men have written in praise of old age 
are not far to seek; they say with Johnson, “Do not 
let us discourage one another.” They are in for it, 
and they make the best of it; it is not well to cry 
stinking fish. Moreover, there is a natural ten- 
dency among well-principled persons to make light 
of the ills of humanity; they fancy they are paying 
a compliment to Providence, and perhaps even con- 
ciliating it. There are many old men who say, 
and quite truthfully, that they would not be young 
again if they could; but what they mean is not, of 
course, that they would not exchange weakness for 
strength, and disillusion for hope, but that they 
have no desire to live their life over again. The 
clinging to existence that we so often see in even 
very old men does not arise from love of it. Pope, 
sitting by Sir Godfrey Kneller’s deathbed, and find- 
ing him much dispirited, told him he had been a 
good man, and would doubtless go to heaven. “Ah, 
my good friend,” was the deplorable but pathetic 
reply, “I wish God would let me stay at Whitton.” 
It was not, however, the attractions of Whitton that 
he had in his mind. ‘ 

Perhaps the best part of old age is its sense of 
proportion, which enables us to estimate misfor- 
tunes, or what seem to be such, at their true value. 
We have lived to recognize some of them as bless- 
ings in disguise; and at all events they do not take 
such exaggerated forms in that quiet atmosphere as 
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they were wont to do in the changeful cloudland of 
youth. We also know by experience how soon 
most of them “blow over.” With the ex- 
ception of a falling-off in quickness of the mental 
powers, partly compensated for by their greater ma- 
turity, and of some alteration in the emotions, old 
age, as we have said, is generally but a prolongation 
of the past; but there are not a few cases when, in 
addition to the weight of years, chronic ill-health or 
accident withdraws us altogether from active life, a 
circumstance which, though inconvenient and de- 
plorable, is not without its advantages, immaterial 
indeed, but by no means unimportant. In the first 
place, it bestows leisure before the period when the 
waning of the mind renders it compulsory; like a 
spectator who watches a vast procession from some 
secure and retired spot, such persons have an un- 
usual opportunity of looking at life from the outside. 
They are in the world, but no longer of it, and re- 
gard it with dispassionate view. The most ordinary 
and simple pleasures, such as are enjoyed by the 
humblest, are denied to them. If the test of hu- 
manity is that of walking erect upon the earth, they 
have fallen below even that standard. Their feet 
will never brush the dew upon the upland lawn, or 
linger beside sea or river; Nature, save so much of 
it as can be seen from a window, is henceforth hid- 
den from them; it is sad and strange to reflect that, 
if ever again they behold its beauties, it will be in 
another world. Will there be woods and streams, 
they wonder, there, and what we falsely call “the 
eternal” hills? “Wet or dry” is a phrase that has no 
more significance to them; they will not feel again 
the soft-falling summer rain, nor the cheerful sun- 
shine, nor see the wave pass over the wheat, nor the 
shadows across the pool. The value of these treas- 
ures of sight is only known to him who has lost 
them; he may not have been one addicted to outdoor 
pursuits, or specially attracted by the country, but 
the thought that they are denied to him is a very 
bitter one; one may be fond of home, yet resent 
being a captive to it, and still more to a single room, 
or perhaps even an armchair. No one who is not 
helpless can understand the misery of helplessness; 
it is a degradation only to be compared with dis- 
grace, a humiliation unspeakable, and not to be miti- 
gated (nay, rather otherwise) by the tenderest of 
ministrants. What is one of its worst features is 
the effect it has upon the nerves; movement has be- 
come the associate of danger, and is therefore ab- 
horrent, and the stiller we are, the greater is our 
likeness to death. 

We do, indeed, belong less to the living than the 
dead, and the familiarity we lose with the one is 
transferred to the other. That is one of the good 
sides (for it has many facets) of chronic invalidism: 
we look on both worlds with equanimity; not, of 
course, with indifference—far from it—but with 
neither expectation nor tremor; we have done with 
those emotions. Another cause of congratulation 
is the absence of rivalry. For all races, whether for 
fame, or place, or fortune, we are “scratched”; there 
is now no reason why our neighbors should not 
wish us well. They have, of course, become no less 
in our eyes—indeed, in some ways they loom larger, 
or rather it is we who have grown more insignificant 
—yet we regard them much as a human observer 











watches the inhabitants of an anthill. What indus- 
try, what excitement, what ceaseless toil! How 
strange is the reflection that we ourselves once pain- 
fully pulled about those sticks and straws, and went 
over and over again that uneven ground! We feel, 
however, no element of contempt for such labors, 
but, on the contrary, a sympathetic solicitude. We 
take generally a pleasure in the assiduity and suc- 
cess of our fellow-creatures that was before un- 
known to us; it is the substitute for our own 
pleasure. If we had the power we would be a little 
Providence to them. People come to us confid- 
ingly for advice, feeling sure that it will be disinter- 
ested, and with an instinctive conviction that we 
cannot be ill-disposed towards them; besides, we 
have more time for thinking than other folks, and 
(alas!) we are always at home to everybody. We 
are not quite useless even yet. “They also serve 
who only stand and wait;” and when we can’t stand 
we can still sit and serve—a little. 

On the other hand, our enemies—and who is 
without them?—no longer annoy us. Indeed, they 
have ceased reviling; to them we are as dead men, 
“out of mind,” to whom the proverb De mortuis ap- 
plies. And our friends are twice our friends. No 
one who is not “laid by” can understand the depths 
of human sympathy. Even our acquaintances be- 


come our friends, and the least soft-hearted of visit-., 


ors murmurs to himself, “Poor soul!” or perhaps 
(with equal commiseration), “Poor devil!” What 
is most curious is the interest, if we have in any way 
become known to the public at large, complete 
strangers take in our physical and mental condition. 
If prescriptions could cure us we should be in rude 
health indeed. The materials are sometimes a little 
difficult to procure. I have seen a letter from New 
Zealand recommending an old gentleman suffering 
from rheumatic gout to bathe in whales. In that 
island whales, it seems, are occasionally thrown up 
on the seashore, when rheumatic patients hasten to 
lie in them during the progress of their evisceration 
for purposes of commerce. The extreme rarity of 
whales upon the Thames Embankment seems to 
have been unknown to the writer. Some corre- 
spondents give most excellent sanitary advice, but 
too late for its practical application. An aged poet 
who had lost the use of his limbs was exhorted by 
an admirer to dig, “even if it were but in his back 
garden,” for an hour or two every morning before 
breakfast; all that was wanted, he was assured, for 
complete recovery was “profuse perspiration fol- 
lowed by a healthy glow.” 

Sometimes—though, it must be added, very 
rarely—these communications are not so friendly; 
the occasion of a writer’s retirement and inferred 
secession from the world of letters is taken advant- 
age of to remind him of his moral misde- 
meanors. It is fair to add that such com- 
munications are very exceptional; but correspon- 
dents who concern themselves with the spiritual 
condition of persons we have in our mind—old men 
who are known to have withdrawn from work, no 
matter what, so that they have made more or less 
mark iri it—are numerous. It is not gen- 
erally known how often those who have made ever 
so small a mark in the world from which circum- 
stances have withdrawn them are the objects of this 
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unsought solicitude. As to persons of a wider fame, 
I have known few indeed who have not suffered 
from it. It has become in fact, in their case one 
of the consequences of old age, and therefore in this 
brief review of it deserves mention. 

It is fair to say that it is not distasteful to every- 
body. I have even been acquainted with some who 
welcomed it as a proof of the sympathetic interest 
they have excited in their fellow-creatures; but the 
majority dislike it; to some of them it renders their 
very fame a matter of regret— 

And makes it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire, 

And dies unheard within his tree. 





The Marriage Controversy in England........ Andrew Lang........ St. Paul's 

In one of the countless serials for “dames seules,” 
for women only, a controversy about Marriage is 
going on. As far as the unenlightened male intel- 
lect can follow the discussion, Miss Corelli and Lady 
Teune are on one side, and Mrs. Steel on the other. 
The two former combatants appear to hold that 
woman should only wed when she is quite desper- 
ately in love, whereas Mrs. Steel does not regard 
this as absolutely necessary. Of course, nobody 
thinks that a girl should wed A., who is a wealthy 
stockbroker of middle age, or the effete Marquis 
of fiction, merely for wealth or rank. If she “just 
canna thole the man” (as the Scotch bride’s mother 
said), she is doing a silly as well as a wrong thing; 
much more, then, if she is in love with somebody 
else. But this kind of matter has been going on 
sporadically ever since monogamy came in. People 
are no worse than they used to be. On the other 
hand, it is not everybody who can fall desperately in 
love. Many a young woman knows that she, for 
one, is not a born heroine. We cannot all have a 
genius for Passion; indeed, that genius is, first, 
rather unusual, and, secondly, is apt not to be con- 
fined to a single object. Girls ought not to be edu- 
cated in a belief in the “coup de foudre.”’ Most of 
them will find some good fellow who is much at- 
tached to them, as they will be to him; they will 
marry, if they have luck, and never think of losing 
their heart, in the style of Dido or Medea. This has 
always been the prose fact of matrimony, and thus 
“Hymen peoples every town.” If young women 
wait for the “coup de foudre,” and the handsome 
knight who comes riding through the forest, they 
will coif St. Katherine, or lead apes in hell. Novels 
prove the inadequacy of the ideal. The heroine 
always loves the unsatisfactory poet, is jilted, meets 
the solid squire or business man, and finds that 
“what she had taken for love was, etc.”—we all 
know the formula—and lives happy ever after. 
There are no hard and fast lines in these very sub- 
jective matters. “Invenies alium (or aliam) si te hic 
(or haec) fastidit.”” The world will never be so ar- 
ranged that every one marries his or her “own true 
love”; somebody else turns up and fills the vacant 
situation. Otherwise earth would be full of bach- 
elors and spinsters, who could not even console each 
other. Luckily, men do not trouble themselves 
with writing on these themes in purely male peri- 
odicals, say, the Field, and women will go on as 
they have always done, though they do read the 
Lady at Home, or the Woman at the Helm. 
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IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS, THOUGHT 





Judaism, Its Past and Future....Abram 8S. lsaacs....North American Review 

It is an egregious blunder to consider Jewish his- 
tory synonymous with Biblical history. The Old 
Testament tells simply of Jewish beginnings. If the 
critic of Judaism desires to gauge that religion ac- 
curately, he must familiarize himself with the his- 
tory of the Jew in every land; he must follow the 
devious windings of his record East and West. He 
must account for that marvelous vitality which has 
been his preservative, and the unexampled adaptive- 
ness which made the Jew at home, whether he saw 
the Guadalquivir or the Vistula at his feet, the 
Thames or the Euphrates, amid the orange groves 
of Sicily or the plains of Arabia—an adaptiveness 
which he still displays as settler in Australia, South 
Africa, or the Argentine. The critical inquirer, too, 
should ascertain the Jew’s record in the lands of his 
dispersion and his relation to the State, however in- 
secure his right of domicile. Did the Jew origin- 
ally seek a Ghetto, or was it not an enforced seclu- 
sion as if he were contamination and needed to be 
kept aloof from the rest of mankind? Did the Jew 
avoid society and mingle only with his special clan, 
or was not that exclusiveness fostered and main- 
tained by civil and ecclesiastical enactment? Was 
the Jew always a dealer in old clo’, a money lender, 
the pawnbroker of humanity? The French Cré- 
mieux and James Darmesteter, the English George 
Jessel and Moses Montefiore, the Dutch Godefroi 
and Josef Israels, the German Edward Lasker and 
Berthold Auerbach, the Russian Rubinstein and 
Antokolski, George Brandes in Denmark, Luigi 
Luzzati in Italy, Emma Lazarus in America, are 
names of our time, who are but successors of illus- 
trious leaders centuries ago in varied fields, Jews 
who served the state under caliph, king and pontiff, 
who aided powerfully in the revival of learning, the 
discoveries of science, in the dissemination of 
knowledge and literature. The true student of 
Jewish history, too, must become acquainted with 
the inner life of the Jew and the story of the syna- 
gogue’s development, its devotional and intellectual 
range, the growth and ramification of Jewish law 
and custom, which became burden and blessing 
both, a crown as well as a yoke. 

If his inquiry has been genuine, the critic will 
realize that the Jew’s history, far from having ended 
when the temple fell and Jerusalem became /Elia 
Capitolina, has been and is still a continuous record. 
If the study has been thorough and not superficial, 
it will be found that Judaism, too, has been in con- 
stant growth and change, and is in itself a striking 
illustration of the theory of evolution. Whatever 
views one may hold of the composition of the Old 
Testament and the respective dates of its books, to 
speak of the prophetism of the patriarchs is as much 
an anachronism as to refer to the rabbinism of Moses 
or the Judaism of the Judges. One must be pre- 
pared to admit distinct phases in the history and de- 
velopment of Judaism, from Abraham to Moses, 
from Moses to Ezra, from Ezra to Jochanan ben 
Zaccai, who founded the school from which Tal- 
mudism sprang; from the sages of the Talmud to 
the medizval rabbis with whom the rabbinical era 


began; from Maimonides and his successors with 
the development of local codes and customs, which 
became the orthodoxy of their age, to Mendelssohn, 
the forerunner of a new epoch, contemporary with 
the French Revolution on the one hand and the 
birth of the American Republic on the other. Juda- 
ism is thus a growth, not an instantaneous creation. 
The marvelous changes it has witnessed from the 
day when the Israelites received the olden taber- 
nacle, with its minutiz of worship, to its latest de- 
velopments in cultured lands of our time, are but 
forecasts, perhaps, of greater changes to come. 

What, then, of Judaism’s future? What will be 
its final phase, after the travail of ages, the cruci- 
fixion of the centuries? Surely the solution of the 
Jewish problem cannot be the dissolution of Juda- 
ism, the total absorption of the Jew by the nations, 
his abrupt disappearance from the field. Leaving 
out of the question all theological prejudices, and 
facing the problem as students of history, the Jew’s 
persistence on the stage of human effort, despite ten 
thousand odds, is not likely to weaken as the ages 
advance. He has more factors in his favor than 
ever before. The world has grown. It is ceasing 
to be a battleground of the creeds, which are slowly 
becoming lines, not walls. Ugly hatreds and preju- 
dices still are held, but the borderland of the re- 
ligions is widening day by day, as their agreements, 
not differences, are kept in view. 

The ultimate phase of Judaism baffles inquiry as 
much as the ultimate phase of human progress. Two 
opinions, both purely speculative, may be given 
here. Each is stoutly advocated, with proof-texts 
in abundance. The one sees the future of Judaism 
in a rehabilitated Jewish state, with Jerusalem its 
capital, which shall prove a court of arbitration for 
the nations, thus diffusing peace and happiness 
throughout the universe even as the sparks of the 
sacrificial offerings fly upward. The other finds the 
future of Judaism not in the absorption of the Jew 
by the nations, but in the absorption of the nations 
by the Jew, the thorough permeating of mankind 
by the spirit of Judaism, as manifested successively 
by Christianity, Mohammedanism, and the religion 
of those who recognize God, virtue,and immortality. 
It claims that the tendency in all modern faiths 1s 
toward unity, simplicity, and purification; that as 
the process continues with the widening of the suns 
the nations will slip off their theologies and 
theogonies and derive more comfort from the 
prophet than from the casuist. If in the final out- 
come all forms of faiths disappear and a new com- 
bination arises, the law of the conservation of spirit- 
ual forces must still hold sway, and not one jot or 
tittle of the inspiration in the Testaments that have 
impelled mankind to righteousness will ever be lost. 
The resultant religion will not be different in spirit 
to the declaration of the Pentateuch, which is voiced 
by the Christian Gospel and finds its echo in the 
Bibles of many creeds: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” When the nations shall have 
reached the heights of perfect brotherhood, Juda- 
ism’s future will have dawned. It will cheerfully 
lay down its shield and sword, its rod and staff. The 
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end of religions will have come in the birth of 
religion! 





The Drift of Religious Belief... ....cccccccccsecccnccceccece New York Tribune 
It would seem as though religious journals and 
conservative leaders of religious thought have not 
yet fully apprehended the meaning of the religious 
revolution that is taking place in the world to-day. 
Generally speaking, they continue to describe the 
assaults on the traditional theology of Christianity 
as coming from without the Church, and for that 
reason to be opposed by all loyal believers in re- 
vealed religion. Of course, there have always been 
outside attacks on the beliefs of the Church, and 
always will be. But the significant feature of the 
situation to-day is the change of attitude and be- 
lief within the orthodox churches themselves. 
Against this new form of assault on the old the- 
ology the weapons of the champions of religion are 
of little avail; for they were forged in order to do 
service against unbelievers from without. A new 
situation has risen that calls for a new method of 
warfare. Men within the pale of all the churches 
who call themselves loyal believers, and who thus 
far have been able to hold their place within the 
ranks of orthodoxy, are repudiating many of the 
beliefs on which orthodoxy rests. These dissidents 
point to the fact that they have already fastened 
many of their views on the Church, and declare that 
in the not distant future they will succeed in recast- 
ing the whole theological system of the Church. 
This is the issue that the conservatives are called 
upon to meet. How are they going to meet it? 
The indications of such a revolution within the 
churches are so numerous that it is impossible here 
to refer to them all. In a recent issue of The 
Church, Prof. Steenstra, of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass., refers to the 
almost complete disappearance of Calvinism as a 
working belief; and, though not a Calvinist himself, 
he admits that the popular doctrine of Divine Fath- 
erhood that has taken its place has in many cases 
weakened the impulse to moral effort. Similarly, 
two great Anglican scholars, Profs. Driver and 
Cheyne, are promulgating views of the Bible that, 
if accepted, must overthrow many of the evangelical 
beliefs of Christianity. And yet they hold their 
places as teachers in the Church’s most famous Uni- 
versity. Two other eminent theologians of the Eng- 
lish Church, Canons Mason and Gore, hold views 
concerning the nature of Christ as a man that are de- 
nounced as gross heresy by the conservatives. But 
so general is the loosening of old beliefs that the de- 
nunciation arouses not a ripple of interest. Then 
there is Darwinism, so called, which a few years ago 
was assailed asa denial of the Bible and Christianity 
by the whole Christian world. What is said of it to- 
day? It is quietly accepted as a good working 
hypothesis by some of the most devoted and loyal 
clergvmen of all the churches, and the other day, 
when a statue of Charles Darwin was unveiled in his 
native place, Shrewsbury, the Bishop of Shrewsbury 
delivered an address in which he drew attention 
to this changed attitude of the Church’s leaders. 
Moreover, at a recent church gathering the Bishop 
of Hereford described Darwin as “one of the door- 
keepers of the vast temple of the universe who 


pointed out to us new vistas, every one of them lead- 
ing to the throne of God.” 

Exactly the same tendency is unconsciously 
shown by some of the champions of the old beliefs. 
Here, for instance, is the venerable ex-president of 
Dartmouth College, Dr. Samuel C. Bartlett; who 
has just written a book, The Veracity of the Hexa- 
teuch, designed as an answer to the radical critics 
of the Bible, whose conclusions, in his opinion, over- 
throw the credibility of the Bible as a divine revela- 
tion. Yet Dr. Bartlett gives up the six-day theory 
of creation and the universality of the flood, though 
the Bible appears to state these views as facts, and 
devout Christians for generations have accepted 
them as such. He shows that the theory of a uni- 
versal deluge would involve a number of stupendous 
miracles, and for that reason dismisses it, whereas 
from the point of view of the traditional theology 
the presence of a miracle is no difficulty, since with 
God all things are possible. 

Such are the disintegrating tendencies at work 
within the churches to-day. What the final out- 
come cf them is to be is the question of all ques- 
tions for every loyal believer in revealed Christianity. 





Theosophy's Place Among Religions.......... Annie Besant.......... Lucifer 


It is admitted on all hands that a survey of the 
great religions of the world shows that they hold in 
common many religious, ethical and philosophical 
ideas. But while the fact is universally granted, 
the explanation of the fact is a matter of dispute. 
Some allege that religions have grown up on the 
soil of human ignorance tilled by imaginations, and 
have been gradually elaborated from crude forms of 
animism and fetichism; their likenesses are referred 
to universal natural phenomena imperfectly ob- 
served and fancifully explained, solar and star wor- 
ship being the universal key for one school, phallic 
worship the equally universal key for another; fear, 
desire, ignorance and wonder led the savage to per- 
sonify the powers of nature, and priests played upon 
his terrors and his hopes, his misty fancies and his 
bewildered questionings; myths became scriptures 
and symbols facts, and as their basis was universal 
the likeness of the products was inevitable. Thus 
speak the doctors of “Comparative Mythology,” and 
plain people are silenced, but not convinced, under 
the rain of proofs; they cannot deny the likenesses, 
but they dimly feel: Are all man’s dearest hopes and 
loftiest imaginings really nothing more than the out- 
come of savage fancies and of groping ignorance; 
have the great leaders of the race, the martyrs and 
heroes of humanity, lived, wrought, suffered and 
died deluded by mere personifications of astronom- 
ical facts and by the draped obscenities of bar- 
barians? 

The second explanation of the common property 
in the religions of the world asserts the existence of 
an original teaching in the custody of a Brother- 
hood of great spiritual Teachers, who—themselves 
the outcome of past cycles of evolution—acted as 
the instructors and guides of the child-humanity of 
our planet, imparting to its races and nations in 
turn the fundamental truths of religion in the form 
most adapted to the idiosyncrasies of the recipients. 
; That such men lived it seems difficult to 
deny in the fact of universal tradition, of still exist- 
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ing scriptures, and of prehistoric remains for the 
most part now in ruins, to say nothing of other 
testimony which the ignorant would reject. The 
sacred books of the East are the best evidence for 
the greatness of their authors, for who in later days 
or in modern times can even approach the spiritual 
sublimity of their religious thought, the intellectual 
splendor of their philosophy, the breadth and purity 
of their ethic? And when we find that these books 
contain teachings about God, man, and the universe 
identical in substance under much variety of outer 
appearance, it does not seem unreasonable to refer 
them to a central primary body of doctrine; to that 
we give the name of the Divine Wisdom—in its 
Greek form: Theosophy. ; 

As the origin and basis of all religions, it cannot 
be the antagonist of any; it is indeed their purifier, 
revealing the valuable inner meaning of much that 
has become mischievous in its external presentation 
by the perverseness of ignorance and the accretions 
of superstition, but it recognizes and defends itself 
in each and seeks in each to unveil its hidden 
wisdom. No man in becoming a Theosophist need 
cease to be a Christian, a Buddhist, a Hindu; he 
will acquire a deeper insight into his own faith, a 
firmer hold on its spiritual truths, a broader under- 
standing of its sacred teachings. As Theosophy of 
old gave birth to religions so in modern times does 
it justify and defend them. It is the rock whence 
all of them were hewn, the hole of the pit whence 
all were digged. 





Pe Oo ec ciccnscccsneniennasseerincensracs London Spectator 
One provocative of atheism is the apparent “s1- 
lerce” of God, that is, the failure of the Omnipotent 
to intervene to prevent great wrong or crime. 
Another form of the silence is often among good 
men of all creeds, even the Christian, a source of 
deep perplexity. It seems to the finite judgment so 
certain that a little more knowledge would so vastly 
benefit man without destroying his free will. Think of 
the strength it would give to know, however dimly, 
something of the purpose of God, to find, as it were, 
something less of inexplicableness in this confused 
world. It would be like a ray of light on the path, 
and a ray of light in no way prevents you if you 
are perverse, or even if you are near-sighted, from 
stepping off the road. Suppose we knew, for ex- 
ample, even a little why the laws are so fearfully 
strong that the best man must not put a finger in 
the fire without the certainy of being burned, could 
that knowledge have any consequence except to 
make faith a little deeper and the reason a little 
more clear in its conclusions? One fails utterly to 
see what the reason can be of the eternal silence 
upon this point, and is driven back upon the conclu- 
sion, which is, of course, a mere act of submission, 
that the supreme intelligence must see a sufficient 
cause, though it is invisible to man. Or to take 
another illustration which is forced upon us when- 
ever the death of a friend brings his fate vividly be- 
fore us, why do we know nothing of what happens 
after death? One would say—we write in utter hu- 
mility—that the first object of Revelation would be 
to clear up that point, to give us not only the cer- 
tainty that this disappointing and more or less un- 
intelligible life is not the only one, but to impart 
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to us some idea of what the next life is. An instant, 
a symptom that the most acute physicians cannot 
strictly define, and the question rushes on us irre- 
sistibly, ““Where, and’ what like, is the person we 
have loved through all our thinking lives?” Asleep 
till the Judgment Day, as the Roman Catholic 
Church believes? Or, as we fancy most Protestants 
believe when, as seldom happens, they think the 
matter out, engaged in accreting to himself a new 
body, different in kind from that worn on earth, but 
still a body with edges and separateness, and individ- 
uality? Take the strongest view of Revelation you 
will, and the “silence of God” upon that point is as 
absolute as it is perplexing and distressing. It is so 
difficult to realize continuance without knowing 
aught about the kind of continuance. It is like try- 
ing to perceive, what must be true, that the impact 
of a sound must affect the universal ether for ever— 
which one can say and believe, but which one hardly 
thinks in any usual sense of the word thought. We 
do not even know with any certainty whether the 
dead retain any relation to the earth, or any knowl- 
edge of its proceedings, or even whether they rec- 
ognize one another. We think we do because it is 
too painful to think otherwise; a violent disruption 
from terrestrial concerns seeming to interfere with 
the governing notion—we write at this moment for 
believers—of continuance beyond the grave, but 
that is an induction only: We can know nothing 
about it of ourselves, and Revelation tells us noth- 
ing, or nothing that carries clear conviction. So 
hungry is man for this knowledge, which is neces- 
sary as mucli to his affections as to his mind, that he 
has in all ages been credulous of evidence about it, 
and believes without believing all kinds of stories 
about shades and apparitions and “revenants,” which 
may have truth hidden among them, as so many 
powerful minds have admitted, but which certainly 
bring very little comfort to those left desolate. The 
“silence of God”’ in this case is a real affliction, and 
one does not see—we repeat we write in all hu- 
mility—what the object can be, what the reason for 
the veil rushing down so absolutely and with such 
a final obscuration of the sight. The very frequent 
explanation, that man would not understand any- 
thing of the future life even if he were told, con- 
vinces nobody, not even those who repeat it, for 
there are fifty things man does not understand, this 
life, for example, of which he yet knows enough to 
say that if he knew absolutely nothing he would feel 
mentally blind. The only argument 
which seems to us to have much force in it is that 
the knowledge would do us little good beyond 
slightly or greatly increasing happiness, and as hap- 
piness in this world is clearly no essential part of the 
grand purpose, we have no right to expect this par- 
ticular variety of‘ it. That is true, though harsh; 
but it brings no final relief, which after all we must 
seek in resignation. Only never tell us that the im- 
penetrable and unchanging “silence of God” is not 
one of the trials which man has to endure, and 
which, if he is destined, as some think, to progress 
for ages in intelligence and in sensitiveness to all 
suffering, will become through those ages, if the si- 
lence continues, more severe. It may be broken, 
if Revelation has not ended; but who has ground 
for hoping that? 
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Educational Responsibility of Parents, William K. Hill, Westminster Review 


The vagaries of custom and the inherent tendency 
of the human understanding to sink into sluggish 
misconception have created a general idea that the 
teacher so-called is the chief factor in education. In 
reality there are two factors, and their importance 
is equal. These are the parent and the teacher. 

The parent sees that side of the child’s nature 
which develops in the utter abandon of domestic re- 
lations, in the sense of absolute freedom of heart and 
mind, in the unrestrained expression of mental opin- 
ion and heart affections, which are fostered by the 
uncontrolled familiarity of the home where love 
rules, inspires, envelops all existence. The teacher 
sees that side of the child’s nature which develops 
under a sense of alien restraint, not due to the wis- 
dom which springs from love, but to that which 
springs from duty, foresight and necessity, in an at- 
mosphere where discipline is the controlling power 
and love comes in but rarely as an assistant. 

These two developments are totally different, be- 
cause their objects and motives are different. 

At home the child learns to be good, amiable, 
helpful and unselfish, not merely for the abstract 
moral reason, but that he may make home happy 
for himself and those who by kindness have made 
themselves dear to him. The motive is love; the 
object domestic comfort and happiness. At school 
the child learns to be good, amiable, helpful and un- 
selfish, that he may make the world happy for him- 
self and those who are, if not unkind, at any rate in- 
different, and therefore not necessarily dear to him. 
At home he is a man and a brother; at school a 
man and a citizen. The altruism of the home is 
limited, while that of the school, in its ultimate and 
noblest development, is limitless. 

The gravest and saddest defect of modern edu- 
cation is the lack of cohesion between these two de- 
‘velopments and co-ordination between the motive 
forces which control them. 

The parent knows little or nothing of the child’s 
life at school, because he derives his information 
through two fallacious channels—the child’s own 
daily narration and the teacher’s terminal report, 
both, while honest in intention, being deceptive in 
fact. For the child’s narration is vitiated by the ig- 
norance of an intelligence as yet undeveloped and 
the passion of an emotional system not yet thor- 
oughly disciplined. The teacher’s report, in addi- 
tion to being too short to cover the character 
growth of a whole, or even a half term, is vitiated 
by the desire to give an account which shall be, in 
the case of the good child, not adulatory, and, in 
that of the bad child, not offensive to the parent, 
and yet one which shall, in both cases, be a true and 
faithful description of the child. This attempt, dif- 
ficult if a dozen pages were allotted to it, is impos- 
sible within the limits of the square inch or two pro- 
vided at the foot of the school report form. 

But, of all the many directions in which parental 
apathy stultifies the best efforts of the able teacher, 
discipline is the most important. At the root of all 
scholastic effort lies discipline. Without it we can- 
not have application and attention, the two premises 








upon which retention and comprehension are based. 
Now, assuming that the teacher is trained, capable, 
and acquainted with the need and advantages of 
awakening interest in his subject, what makes some 
children refuse application and attention? Inca- 
pacity to concentrate the mind or inherent dislike 
for the effort of application. Natures with this in- 
capacity must be aroused by the stimulus of pun- 
ishment—some stimulus, that is, the sting of which 
they will find more unpleasant than the effort of ap- 
plication. This incapacity, however, must not be 
confused with genuine mental deficiency or physical 
weakness, which requires judicious special treatment 
and the stimulus of patient and sympathetic en- 
couragement rather than that of mental discomfort 
or physical pain. But, when the clever and the de- 
ficient have been set aside, there remains a majority 
of children who are simply inert, and for these we 
must have punishment. 

But punishment often fails. Why? Either be- 
cause its sting is insufficient in amount to make the 
exertion of industry preferable (as in the system of 
signing a public diary of offenses in the case of boys, 
who are much less susceptible to shame than girls), 
or because the punishment is evanescent in sensa- 
tion, as in the system of corporal punishment, which 
strong rough boys—those, that is, who need it most 
—forget in a quarter of an hour. There is only one 
system of discipline which can be made intense 
enough and lasting enough for the stubbornest of 
children—that in which so much play in worktime 
means an equal amount of work in playtime. And 
this is not, as some hastily affirm, unworthy retalia- 
tion, but merely instilling the knowledge of conse- 
quences. It is never too early for a child to learn 
the great law of nature, which decrees that neglect, 
however small, shall never go unpunished. But the 
teacher’s time is limited, and the system can only 
be carried out thoroughly when the parent is willing 
to supplement the efforts of the teacher. There is 
a combination which hardly any child can resist— 
the combination of parent and teacher. So long as 
he sees that his parents are inactive, if not indif- 
ferent, he will exhaust the punitive resources of his 
teacher, and vice versa; but once he perceives that 
his parents are ranged against him on the side of the 
teacher, his resistance breaks down. If only it were 
the universal custom of parents to back up every 
punishment given at school for serious neglect with 
deprivation of some privilege or pleasure at home, 
judiciously proportioned to the offense, idleness 
would soon become a rarity in school, instead of 
being the commonest of its vices. I have seen won- 
derful developments of industry and good behavior 
follow upon the announcement that the next piece 
of returned work, or the next report for imperti- 
nence, would exclude Master Tom from the ap- 
proaching expedition to the Zoo or the next foot- 
ball match. The only sound system of disciplinary 
stimulus is that by which the child is made to see 
with his own understanding that every piece of neg- 
ligence, besides being wrong in the abstract, is a 
practical injury to his parents, which they will re- 
pair or recoup by a proportionate inroad upon his 
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play or pleasure. This understanding the parent 
can convey far more effectually than the teacher, 
and therefore the responsibility of discipline lies 
with the parent. In the discharge of this responsi- 
bility parents are sadly at fault. 

If parents were to rise to their duty in this mat- 
ter, not singly as they do now, but in a compact 
body, school work would be revolutionized. 





Public Education in Norseland...,..William F. Larsen..... Overland Monthly 


In most public schools in the cities they teach six 
days a week for ten months, the number of hours 
daily varying from four to six. After each period 
of fifty minutes there is a recess of ten minutes and 
at noon twenty minutes is given for lunch. 
The subjects taught are principally the national 
language, religion, geography, history, practical 
arithmetic, singing, writing, drawing and gymnas- 
tics; and the aim in teaching these is a practical one 
—namely, that the pupil who leaves the school at the 
age of fourteen years may have enough knowledge 
to bear him safely through life. The aim is. not to 
bring the pupil as far as possible in each subject and 
widen his horizon as muchwas possible in every di- 
rection. The ruling principle is therefore the old one, 
“non multa, sed multum,” and no attention what- 
ever is paid to the aspirations of those few who in- 
tend to continue their education in the Latin school, 
or some private school of higher standing. It was 
with great difficulty that physics and national his- 
tory were introduced in some of the city schools 
about twenty years ago, and yet the amount of it 
taught is very small compared with what we find in 
most private schools. I have always thought—of 
course, with due recognition of the excellent maxim, 
“not many things, but much”—that the public 
schools in Scandinavia had a little too narrow a 
ee 4 e » 

The centre of instruction is placed in the national 
language, through which the pupils are made ac- 
quainted with the best and most national authors; 
there is no special training in spelling, except in the 
first two classes, grammar is studied thoroughly, 
compositions are written, and many poems are 
memorized and recited, affording good training in 
declamation and clear, correct articulation. In 
teaching geography and history great attention is 
paid to what concerns the Scandinavian countries; 
still, the rest of the world is not quite neglected, 
especially in geography. 

What little science is taught—if taught at all—is 
only enough to satisfy the most urgent practical 
needs; very little is given theoretically,the object be- 
ing not so much to set the student thinking as to 
impart ‘to him certain facts which will be of use to a 
mechanic or farmer. Practical arithmetic, with 
which general ideas of bookkeeping are connected, 
is carried on with the same purpose. Great atten- 
tion is paid to singing in the city schools, where 
they generally have a special teacher for that sub- 
ject; this department is under the general supervis- 
ion of an inspector, elected by the government. 
Gymnastics are taught in every school, but only in 
the cities in a satisfactory manner; in the summer 
time swimming is added if possible. The Swedish 
gymnastics are famous and their effect upon the 
bearing of the school children is wonderful. 
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Manual training is almost everywhere part of the 
girls’ education, especially in the city schools; the 
work done there is indeed worth being seen, as re- 
gards both beauty and usefulness. There are Sloyd 
schools for boys in ail parts of the three countries, 


‘but it is only in Sweden that we find them part of 


the public school system; the Swedes are quite 
enthusiastic for it and have given the world many 
valuable suggestions in this important branch of 
education. 

Co-education is not recognized in Scandinavia, al- 
though it is a fact in country schools where there is 
only one teacher—and a fact which I can say from 
experience speaks highly in favor of it. 

The young Norsemen are taught principally by 
men; in the city schools, however, it has been found 
advantageous to employ lady teachers in the first 
three classes, and the tendency is, as far as I can 
see, to give them most of the teaching in girls’ 
schools. , 

The free public schools form in themselves a com- 
plete whole—in no way can they be regarded as 
preparatory to the Latin schools, or be compared 
with most of the private schools which very often 
stand between them and the Latin schools without 
any definite ultimate purpose. 

In many of these private schools they have pressed 
into the curriculum almost anything which can pos- 
sibly be taught to children, and it is not uncommon 
to find the following list of subjects taught: The na- 
tive language, English, German, French, algebra, 
geometry, practical arithmetic, Scandinavian his- 
tory, the world’s history, geography, physics, 
zoology, botany, religion, civil government, singing, 
writing, drawing, gymnastics, swimming and danc- 
ing—altogether twenty-one subjects, taught in the 
same class during the week from eight in the morn- 
ing till three in the afternoon. As the pupils are ex- 
pected to do at least three hours’ work at home 
every day, it is evident that there is very little time 
for play. 

More often, though, the lower-grade private 
schools are simply preparatory to the Latin schools, 
which were formerly all under the management and 
control of the government, but of which now many 
are private; many of them include also the prepara- 
tory school, and are thereby able to give a twelve 
years’ course which, consistently and harmoniously 
graded, leads to the university. Nevertheless many 
leave the school two years before the end of the 
course (generally at the age of sixteen), as their 
last examination gives them a number of privileges. 
This examination, stripped of Latin and Greek, is 
popularly known as the preliminary examination, 
and can be passed in lower private schools, the 
whole aim of which is to prepare for it. The 
greatest ambition of the pupils in the free public 
schools is to get a free seat in some school of this 
kind, in order to pass this examination, which opens 
the way to a great number of governmental and pri- 
vate offices, nay, has become almost a necessity to 
all those who intend to enter upon any pursuit ex- 
cept that of a farmer, laborer or mechanic. 

This, the people’s examination, requires a certain 
proficiency in the following subjects: The mother 
language, English, German ‘(or French) history, 
geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, zool- 




















ogy and botany. The applicant must be at least 
sixteen years of age. 

There is a strong public opinion in behalf of mak- 
ing the free public schools. prepare for this exami- 
nation, but the general impression of the govern- 
ment is that such a course would be unwise. How- 
ever, to show that it is not opposed to the further 
intellectual development of the graduates of the free 
public schools, it has established technical schools, 
especially for apprentices, where the instruction to 
a certain extent is compulsory, every master being 
compelled to send his apprentice there in the even- 
ing two or three times a week and to pay for that a 
nominal sum per month. The aim is in these 
schools a special training with regard to the stu- 
dent’s trade or purpose in life. 

Languages are taught, in order to enable the 
young journeymen to travel in foreign countries and 
reap the benefit of a large experience. Stipends are 
annually distributed to the best of those who have 
completed their school training, and have the best 
recommendations from their master mechanic at the 
end of their apprenticeship. As may easily be un- 
derstood this tends to produce intelligent and skilled 
workmen. ‘There are several private institutions of 
this kind with great endowments, providing for the 
general intellectual development of the lower classes. 

For the farmers and laborers in the country there 
has also been done a great deal, and this was orig- 
inally a special Danish feature—I mean the so-called 
People’s High Schools, scattered all over the coun- 
try, and where young men and women now and 
then spend a term or two and seek a relief from their 
manual labor with the intention of acquiring a more 
ideal view of life than can be found among people 
of their class. I have myself visited such High 
Schools and have gotten some idea about their 
powerful influence upon the peasantry as a whole. 
I have never seen more noble and sturdy workers, 
more earnest seekers for truth and knowledge. 
Nothing is compulsory there, instruction is given 
through lectures, popular in form and treating prin- 
cipally of subjects in literature, history, science or 
social and political economy. These lectures are 
free, and great land endowments under the manage- 
ment of the school give poor pupils ample oppor- 
tunity to earn their board. 

A great and, it seems to me, specially significant 
feature of these High Schools is the discussions 
which take place almost daily and in which all the 
students take part. Not only are the lectures dis- 
cussed, but also every topic of special and fresh in- 
terest is taken up, and some marvelous oratorical 
geniuses are developed who, later, in the Parlia- 
ment, in spite of their dialectical pronunciation, win 
the admiration of the metropolis by their eloquence. 
It has been said that these High Schools are propa- 
gating too radical ideas and are especially leaning 
toward socialism, but there seems to be no founda- 
tion for that, as the governments have lately in- 
creased the annual appropriation. 

The idea of these, the People’s High Schools, 
originated from one man, a minister of the gospel by 
the name of Grundtvig;. who, as a poet and in the 
enormous and lasting influence upon his contem- 
best sense a leader of the people, exercised an 
poraries. 
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The university education of the Norsemen is gen- 
erally considered one of the best in Europe. The 
student is entirely free in selecting his subjects, but 
for professional students regular courses are pre- 
scribed. There is no class system; everybody goes 
to the lectures he prefers or needs, and is thus 
thrown entirely upon his own responsibility. 





Present Aspects of Pedagogical Science....J. M. Coulter. . University Record 

Never in the history of education in America has 
there been such a universal movement towards 
change as now. Conscious that existing plans must 
be modified, all who are interested in education have 
a feeling of great unrest, and this feeling expresses 
itself at every educational conference. Discussions 
are endless, and often apparently fruitless, for opin- 
ions are as numerous as are the factors of the prob- 
lem, and the mighty power of what has been over the 
frail form of what might be holds us with a death- 
like grip. 

It is not probable that some great educational re- 
former will arise and lead us directly to the truth. 
In these days we are all searching for the truth so 
eagerly that it is not likely to come as a sudden rev- 
elation. It will probably come by a series of ap- 
proximations, and it will not be recognized until it 
has been thoroughly tested; and when it is known 
and acknowledged no one can tell who has been 
responsible for it, for it will have been evolved grad- 
ually from all our former experience. 

There is no problem concerning which we can so 
ill afford to be dogmatic; and no one concerning 
which we are so dogmatically inclined. There is 
no question concerning which past experience may 
be so unsafe a guide, since what we have attained 
cannot be compared with what we hope for and have 
a right to expect. There is no problem in which 
theorizing may lead so far astray, and no problem 
which has been so covered up with crude theorizing. 
We do not understand the structure we are seeking 
to modify and develop; we do not know what we 
want to do for it when we shall understand it; and 
we do not know how to accomplish when we shall 
know what we want. Out of this mass of negations 
we are constructing our hypotheses, and even ven- 
ture to hope that they may stand. 

That student of education has not advanced very 
far into his subject who has any great measure of 
confidence in his own opinions, or in those of any 
one else. The effect of all this should be, not a dis- 
couraged, but a receptive mind, not dogmatism, but 
liberality. There need be no expectation that the 
true education is just at hand, and those impatient 
souls who cannot rest content until everything is 
settled must cultivate the scientific spirit, which has 
learned to labor and to wait. 

It is no less a fact, however, that the true educa- 
tion is nearer at hand than it was last year, and that 
its coming will be hastened in proportion to our dis- 
satisfaction with the existing order of things,and our 
rejection of that mind-benumbing dogma that the 
past contains all that is best in education. Our edu- 
cational growth should be like that of a vigorous 
tree, rooted and grounded in all the truth that the 
past has revealed, but stretching out its branches 
and ever renewed foliage to the air and the sunshine 
and taking into its life the forces of to-day. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 








PRE OMGS © GBD ov cece cccvecdcccvesseescesoecscvee enemas eae Robert Burns * 
HE. 
The cares o’ love are sweeter far 
Than onie other pleasure; 
And if sae dear its sorrows are, 
Enjoyment, what a treasure! 


SHE. 


I fear to try, I dare na try 
A passion sae ensnaring; 

For light’s her heart and blythe’s her song 
That for nae mon is caring. 


Street Music.......ceeee Hamilton Clarke,.......0++++: Milwaukee Sentinel 
Mein friends, I’m blaying, as you know, 
Ze lofely, lifely piccolo, 
Mit trills und shakes, of songs or psalms, 
More sweet as anysing of Brahms. 
Ach so, ach so! 
Mein lofely, lifely piccolo. 


Und I, mein friends, make music flow, 
From out mein cornet, soft or low, 
Or shrill and loud, boze can he be, 
Ze noble instrument is he. 

Ach so, ach so! 
Mein cornet loud, or soft und low. 


Mit all mein lungs I brafely blow 
Mein big trombone fortissimo; 
Und vhen you’fe heard me play him, ach! 
* You vill not vish for zings by Bach. 
Ach so, ach so! 
Mein big trombone fortissimo. 


Und I mit bangings to und fro, 
Mein drum’s sweet music I will show, 
It may be loud or soft, mein friends, 
I bang it till ze music ends. 

Ach so, ach so! 
Mein drum is loudest, I vill show. 


Ve'll play ze “Wacht am Rhein,” alzough 
You seem to vish zat we should go. 
Ach! vat? You say zat ve must cease 
Or you vill fetch us ze police? 
Ach so, ach so! 
If police kommen ve must go. 


ME Wecnditeddddavngaehbenmanaocwewsnbseoneesewensie Atlanta Constitution 
O, I wonder whar Miss Nancy gone, 
Fer de latch is on de do’. 
En de sunflower say: 
“She’s gone dis way,” 
En de sun don’t shine no mo’. 





O, I wonder whar Miss Nancy gone, 
Fer de place look mighty still; 

En de wind, he say: 

“Ef she gone my way 
I'll find her, dat I will.” 

O, I wonder whar Miss Nancy gone, 
While de shadders creep and creep, 

En de w’ipperwill 

Fum crost de hill 
Say: “I’m singin’ her to sleep!” 





O, I wonder whar Miss Nancy gone, 
Fer de sun gone vis’tin’, too; 
But de moonlight say: 
“Ef she cross my way 
I'll light her home to you!” 
The Crowner’'s Quest......c..eeeeeees Fehe MR vc viskccesesnecaer Arena 
I air a justice of the peace, : 
As knows the rules of law, 
Likewise I air familiar 
With the principles of draw. 
*Twar the mornin’ of the freshet, 
The Gates an’ Sam an’ me 
War across the board discussin’ 
A pint in chancer-ee, 
When a stranger from the mountain, 
A mule a-ridin’ down, 
Somehow got tangled in the ford 
Whar he fell off an’ drown. 
Wall, I summoned for a jury 
To set upon him thar 
The two Gates boys an’ pardner Sam, 
But fust I made ’em swar 
Ter make a true inventory 
Of all they heard an’ saw, 
An’ so bring in a verdic’ 
Accordin’ to the law. 
Then we rolled in the defendant, 
An’ w’en the search wuz done, 
We hadn’t found a single thing 
But jest a leetle gun. 
So that jury fixed a verdic’ 
That couldn’t be appealed, 
They fotfnd “the party guilty 
Of carryin’ concealed 
A weapon that wuz dangerous, 
Contrairy to the law.” 
They said “ a plainer case nor this 
Nobody never saw.” 
Then I socked it to the pris’ner, 
Accordin’ to the rule— 
I fined him fifty dollars, 
An’ levied on his mule. 


NE ee IN 6 a10:66:0d iin. -09:5144.6:056645-4.6-09 50ST ER OE Re Ee encenienenossoess Washington Star 

















It’s curious what a sight o’ good a little thing will do; 
How ye kin stop the fiercest storm when it begins ter brew. 
An’ take the sting from whut commenced to rankle when ’twus spoke; 
By keepin’ still an’ treatin’ it as if it wuz a joke. 
Ye’ll find that ye kin fill a place with smiles instead o’ tears, 
An’keep the sunshine gleamin’ through the shadows of the years 
By jes’ laughin’, 
Folks sometimes fail to note the possibilities that lie 
In the way yer mouth is curvin’ an’ the twinkle in yer eye; 
It ain’t so much whut’s said thet hurts ez whut ye thinks lies hid; : 
It ain’t so much the doin’ ez the way a thing is did. 
An’ many a home’s kep’ happy an’ contented, day by day, 
An’ like ez not a kingdom hez been rescued from decay 
By jes’ laughin’. 





Ts 


* From a recent issue of the London Sun, which says of the poem that it is “now published for the first time 
Vol. IT. of the Centenary Burns.” For further reference to this new edition of Burns, see Brief Comment, p. go. 
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Two and a Map Black and White 


He unfolded the map carefully, and spread it out. 
“That’s what I like about a map,” he said. “You 
never need to ask your way. It makes you so much 
more independent. Doesn’t it, darling?” 

“Yes, dearest.” A gust of wind swept down and 
tore the map—in two places, as the auctioneers say. 

“You should have pasted a bit of tape at the back 
of the folds,” he said. “Then it wouldn’t have 
torn.” 

“T would have done it with pleasure, if you had 
asked me.” 

“T can’t think of everything. However, the first 
thing to do in using a map is to find out where you 
are on it. Now, as you see, we are here.” He 
pointed to a spot on the map with his pencil. 

“This is the road we are now on, and that is the 
cross-road just in front of us.” 

“O no! That’s all wrong.” 

“In what way wrong?” he asked coldly. 

“Because the cross-road is a canal.” 

“T fail to see how a cross-road can be a canal. Be- 
sides, you can see the road for yourself—ordinary 
hard high-road, and no canal abou: it.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear. I didn’t mean the cross 
road on the—er—earth. I meant the cross-road on 
the map that isn’t the cross-road.”’ 

“Very lucid, indeed,” he observed, even more 
icily. 

“When you try to be sarcastic you only make 
ugly faces, and don’t say anything really good. 
Look here. You think that we are at this point on 
the map, don’t you? Very well. And you think 
this line represents the cross-road in front of us, 
don’t you? Very well, itdoesn’t. Because that 
line isn’t meant for a road, but a canal.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because it’s colored brown.” 

“Tt is. I hadn’t noticed it.” es 

“T knew you were in the wrong, but you are al- 
ways so obstinate. Now, as a road isn’t a canal—-” 

“Wait a minute’”—rather angrily. “You're quite 
as wrong as I am. The brown line means a rail- 
way.” 

“Tt’s all the same thing. I can’t walk on a canal 
and I can’t walk ona railway. At any rate, I won't. 
I suppose you want me to be run over.” 

“My dear girl, do be reasonable. I can’t ask you 
to walk on a railway where there isn’t any railway.” 

“You said the brown line meant a railway, you 
know you did”—very emphatically. 

“So it does on the map.” 

“We're not walking on the map. We're walking 
on the—er—land.” 

“That’s precisely what I was trying to explain to 
you. There is no railway in the—er—reality, and 
therefore we can’t be at the spot where we thought 
we were.” 

“Where you thought we were. I knew you were 
wrong all the time. It’s no good having a map if 
you don’t know how to use it. Give it to me.” 

She took it, and screwed her eyes up, examining 
closely. “T’ve got it!” she cried with triumph. 
“This is Pilling.” 


“But we left Pilling an hour ago.” 

“Of course, I’m going to trace our road from 
there. Now, look. Here is the name Pilling. 
And the little black spot at one end means the vil- 
lage itself, the exact position of it.” 

“Thanks for the information.” 

“Wait; there’s a black spot at each end of the 
name. There must be some mistake. O, I see, it’s all 
right. One of the black spots is a smut. Poof! Now 
I’ve blown away the spot which wasn’t Pilling.” 

“Go on. Blow away the spot which is Pilling. 
Blow the whole concern, I say. I’m sick of it.” 

“If you wouldn’t lose your temper, and would 
have a little patience, I should be able to put you 
right.” She traced with a pin. “We left Pilling— 
so. Then we turned to the left—so. So we must 
be just here now,” and she dug her pin triumphantly 
through the map at the point, and it went right 
through and pricked her knee and hurt her. 

“Tf that is so,” he said, “I have only one thing to 
ask. It’s not important, of course, but where's the 
cross-road?” 

“In front of you, with a white fence on each 
side of it. It’s plain enough.” 

“Why do you keep confusing between the road 
on the map and the road on the—er—well, the other 
road?” 

“Tt’s you who make the confusion,” she said, 
“mixing up railcans with nalways—I mean, of 
course, nalrails with canways O, you know 
what I mean!” 

“T’m blessed if I do. I only know there’s a cross- 
road here, and there’s no cross-road on the map. 
The map can’t be wrong.” 

“Then the real road must be,” she replied bit- 
terly. “Get a piece of fndia-rubber and rub it out 
and make it fit the map.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then they both 
happened to look up at the same moment, and both 
exclaimed joyously: 

“Here’s a boy!” 

So they asked the boy the way, and went on it re- 
joicing, and peace reigned again. 

They left the map behind them by accident. 
terwards they both said that was a pity. 


> 


Af- 





Pride and Gravity The Speaker 

He stood before me. I looked at him. He was 
short and broad, with long arms. That was his 
figure. But his face! With its heavy features, its 
downcast eyes, it made me anxious. That heavy 
jowl, that low forehead, that characterless nose— 
where was the strength of mind as well as body 
that belongs to the clever workman? Yet they had 
said to me at the sawmill, “Jock is your man, sir; 
he'll do it if anyone will.” 

An axe.rested upon his shoulder. The sunlight 
played fearlessly upon its freshly-ground steel. He 
held its haft loosely with a hand which was gnarled 
with sinew. 

“It will be a dangerous tree to fell,” I said tenta- 
tively. He did not reply, he did not look up. 
“Come,” I continued after a short pause, “I will 
show it to you.” 
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We had not to walk far. But I noticed that he 
shambled along like a man with a vacant mind. As 
I came towards the poplar which was to be felled 
I measured nervously with my eyes its great height, 
its ponderous branches. It seemed taller and 
greater since I had seen Jock. And an accident! 
Why, I was paying high wages to insure against 
it, and they had given me from the sawmill this 
Jock, this spiritless clod who was following me. 
I led the way under the tree. There were three of 
my gardeners there with ladder and rope. I stopped. 
I turned towards the man who followed me. ‘This 
is it,’ I said, striking the trunk with my cane. He 
looked up sharply, but not at me. His gaze trav- 
eled up the trunk of the tree, and I saw his eyes for 
the first time. They were black, beady, but there 
was a sombre depth in them. It was a very lofty 
tree. Gradually his head inclined backwards. It 
was then that his eyes shone with a fire, which, per- 
chance, was borrowed by reflection from the blue 
heavens beyond the green canopy of myriad leaf. 

As he gazed the phlegm of his countenance broke 
up; his lips contracted; afterwards they parted in 
a smile from before white and upright teeth. He 
was about to speak. “Yes, sir,” he said, and the 
words came to me, together with the piercing glance 
of suddenly turned eyes. Then, “thud’’—he cast his 
axe upon the ground, and began to remove his coat 
with a rough, impetuous haste. My men drew near. 
They raised the tall ladder against the taller trunk. 
Its top tapped itself blandly into passivity. I 
watched it do so with an anxious restlessness. 
Afterwards I again looked at Jock. His shirt was 
rolled up from his arms. The axe was again in his 
hand, together with a saw. There was a heavy coil 
of rope upon his shoulder. 

Presently he shambled to the foot of the ladder, 
and passed from rung to rung more lightly up it. 
The bending wood creaked with his weight. Save 
for that there was silence. Awhile, and he came 
to the trunk. To the right and the left he lightly 
snipped with a hungry axe. Little dry branches 
came crackling, hurtling down. A crack and a 
crash! A larger branch as he shouts “Below!” 

My heart beats fast as he clasps the trunk. But 
his long arms, they are bold, they strain the rough 
bark to his breast without fear. Higher and 
higher, from branch to branch, with thrust of leg 
and clutch of hand. Up, till he is among the green 
growth, through which the sun is sending kisses of 
light to the dull earth on which we stand. He 
sways there in glad life as he fastens a rope to a 
heavy bough and casts its end to my men. Swish— 
it comes uncoiling down. They grasp it. They 
strain it tight. “Enough,” he shouts. It is only a 
word, but it rings with strength. It is still in my 
ears, when deep-cleaving, sagging blows strew the 
earth with white splinters. Anon, they cease. And 
the dry harshness of a saw poisons the sweet air, or 
with a jar rings out metallic discord. 

An expectation in silence. The man clings to 
the tree. There is a shimmering of many leaves; 
a groaning of wounded wood; an irresistible sink- 
ing, leaving behind it an arboreous ruin that gapes 
wide with desolation. Suddenly the bough parts 
entirely, the strain comes on the rope, and the man 
in the tree clings with strenuous muscle to the 
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trunk that, weight-relieved, would spurn him off to 
a methodless death of destruction below. Again and 
again he attacks a bough here, a bough there, but 
always bravely, with a fury of enthusiasm. ‘The tree 
shudders and shakes, the ground beneath it grows 
cumbered with wreck. 

Later, he passes with confident strength into 
recklessness. The heavy boughs drag too slowly 
downwards for him. He spurns them with his feet, 
he hacks at them with his blunting axe even as they 
fall. It is then that I shudder, and shout “Take 
care!” He hangs over a fearful fall. But he does 
not listen to me. There is in the man that which 
would destroy the tree to very root. 

At length the trunk stands gaunt and bare be- 
neath the blue sky, save for one massive bough. It 
is thick, it is long, it is awesome with sappy weight. 
He ropes it with ponderous knot. My men, they 
look at it. They whisper with bated breath, “He 
will cut it three-quarter-way through. He will 
come down the ladder. Then he draws the ladder 
away, and we pull, pull, till it falls where the ladder 
now stands.” 

White chips come fluttering down to earth. 
Heavy blows ring hollowly along the heavy bough. 
A sturdy arm rises and falls with passionate pulse. 

He casts away the axe; he takes the saw. The 
teeth of the gleaming steel eat slowly into the re- 
sistive wood. He pauses, and dashes away the 
beading sweat from his brow. Many times he does 
thus, and still the great weight hangs rigid above his 
straining breast. 

But at last the further end of the bough shivers. 
“Come down!” I shout. 

He saws on. The bough shivers more strongly. 


He strikes it with his hand. Heavens! but it 
seemed that the solid wood bent. 

“Come down!” I shout. He saws on. 

A thin-voiced crack! He pauses. Again he 


strikes the bough with his hand; again he saws on. 

A snap like a pistol shot! He pauses. My men 
shout, ‘He will be killed. (Come down.” But even 
as they shout the extremity of the bough is slowly 
sinking. And Jock is underneath. 

The ring of a saw striking the earth with a plastic 
spring. My eyes are on Jock. He clasps the lad- 
der with his legs, then he glides swiftly down its 
length. But the heavy bough is straightly follow- 
ing him. He reaches the ground—he springs back- 
wards. And crash! the ladder lies in half, but Jock 
stands by my side. 

I look at him. His eyes are on the tree. He is 
smiling. The voice of one of my gardeners says, 
“That was a near thing. And the rest is to stand, 
thank God!” 

I look at Jock. His gaze travels towards the 
broken ladder. The smile dies away on his lips, 
and his eyes seek the ground as he turns to- 
wards me. 





CN acsiccecvensd Be i oecesccces .Author’s Readings (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Surely you must have seen a boy of eight or ten 
vears of age get ready for bed? His shoestrings are 
in a hard knot, and after a few vain efforts to unlace 
them he rfishes after a caseknife and saws each 
string in two. One shoe is thrown under the table, 
the other behind the stove, his jacket behind the 











door, and his stockings are distributed over as many 
chairs as they will reach. 

The boy doesn’t slip his pants off; he struggles 
out of them, holding a leg down with his foot and 
drawing his limbs out after many stupendous ef- 
forts. While doing this his hands are clutched into 
the bedclothes, and by the time he is ready to get 
into bed the quilts and sheets are awry and the 
bed is full of humps and lumps. His brother has 
' gone through the same motions, and both finally 
crawl into bed. They are good boys, and they love 
each other, but they are hardly settled on their 
backs when one cries out: 

“Hitch along!” 

“T won't,” bluntly replies the other. 

“Ma, Bill’s got morn’n half the bed!’’ cries the 
first. 

“Hain’t, either, ma,” replies Bill. 

There is a moment of silence, and then the first 
exclaims: 

“Git yer feet off’n me!” 

“They hain’t touching you,” is the answer. 

“Yes, they be; and you’re on my pillow, too!” 

“Oh, my stars! what a whopper! You'll never 
go to heaven!” 

The mother looks into the bedroom and kindly 
says: 

“Come, children, be good; and don’t make your 
mother any trouble.” 

“Well,” replies the youngest, “if Bill’ll tell me a 
bear story I'll go to sleep.” 

The mother withdraws, and Bill starts out: 

“Well, you know, there was an old bear who 
lived in a cave. He was a big, black bear. He had 
eyes like coals of fire, you know; and when he 
looked at a feller he sa 
_ “Ma, Bill’s scaring me!” yells Henry, sitting on 

end. 

“Oh, ma! that’s the awfullest story you ever 
heard,” replies Bill. 

“Hitch along, I say!” exclaims Henry. 

“T am along,” replies Bill. 

“Get yer knee out’n my back!” 

“Hain’t anywhere near ye!” 

“Gimme some cloze.” 

“You’ve got more’n half now!” 

“Come, children, do be good and go to sleep,” 
says the mother, entering the room and arranging 
the clothes. 

They doze off after a few muttered words, to pre- 
serve the peace until morning, and it is popularly 
supposed that an angel sits on each bedpost to sen- 
tinel either curly head during the long, dark hours. 





”? 





The Measure of Justice........ Beulah M. Dix........ Short Stories Magazine 

The sun had now sloped down to the west till the 
rays slanting through the branches of the pines, 
smote fairly upon my eyes. For a moment I 
dropped my forehead on my arms and so lay noting 
the brown pine needles between my elbows and lis- 
tening to the long, soft rustle of the boughs above 
my head, but not thinking; the time for that was past. 

“He is coming,” Gerard spoke, in a flat, quiet 
tone. In the tense silence I seemed almost to hear 
the glad response of the muscles, wearied with inac- 
tion, as he raised himself still further on his knees 
and leveled the musket. 





THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


- Wind wails and soughs. 
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Up in the pines a squirrel chattered his turn, and 
ceased, and I heard only the rustle of the boughs 
above and Gerard’s deep, even breathing. Almost 
I thought I could hear the faint snap of the pine 
needles I crushed between my fingers. Then I felt 
sick in every fibre of my body, for I heard the dis- 
tant thud of a horse’s hoofs, as he picked his way 
along the rough path, five paces galloped, then ten 
at a walk, these louder, then deadening as he 
reached the stretch of sand. 

I sat up and looked out upon the valley. The 
sun, right in my face, dazzled me at first, and when 
I could see clearly again all the opposite green hill- 
slope seemed alive with leaping black spots, but 
down in the depth of the hollow, where the bridle 
path ran, the long shadows aided me, and I saw 
things plainly, and saw him. 

His horse was fretting at the bit. I could hear 
the jingle of the bridle. He sat erect, with his hat 
well back and the hair tumbled across his forehead; 
in every movement of his tense bridle-arm was such 
life and love of life that I found myself forcing my 
dry lips to utter, “Gerard, you must not.” 

Gerard, sighting along the barrel of the musket, 
did not even look at me as he said, slowly: “Ah, yes, 
You are only a brother, but I—I loved her.” 

The crack of the shot that cut his speech was 
given back to us by the echo from the hill over op- 
posite. In the instant’s hush succeeding we heard 
the rapid clatter of hoofs, and when I took my hand 
from before my eyes I saw, off on our right upon 
the bridle path, a low cloud of white dust, and 
through it the dim outline of a riderless horse that 
dragged at the stirrup something formless and dark. 





The Author's Notes for His Christmas Story....Tudor Jenks...,The Criterion 
TITLE: THE BABY’S STOCKING. 
CHAP. I. 

Hard times. Rent. Mortgage. Cold day. Snow. 
Wind howls. 

“What shall we do?” 

“We musn’t disappoint the children!” 

“Kind Heaven aid us!” 


CHAP. II. 

Baby’s stocking hangs above 
The missing will. “Dear 
old Grandpa died so suddenly.” “Always meant 
to and said he would, but didn’t.” Baby’s stock- 
ing remains. Rest of family go to bed. 


CHAP. III. 
Baby’s stocking. Snowstorm and wind outside. 
Swoops down chimney. 
Waves dear old Grandpa’s portrait hanging above 
the mantel. Work it up. 
The missing will drops into baby’s stocking. 
Storm ceases. 


Christmas Eve. 
the fireside. Pathetic. 


CHAP. IV. 

Christmas morning. Depressed but brave fam- 
ily enter. “Wish you Merry Christmas!” Repress 
sobs. Baby goes and rifles stocking. 

“See w’at a queer thing Santa Claus bringed 


Baby!” 
Will discovered! Forty building lots heart of 
Chicago. All troubles vanish. Tears of joy. 


Turkey. Plum pudding. 
















































SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN* 











Mother (holding a stick over her four-year- 
old son).—Now, Sammy, what will you be if I don’t 
whip you? (Expecting the answer, “A good boy.”) 
Sammy (sobbing).—A Mef’diss minister. 

First Child—We’ve got a new baby at our 
house. Second Child (contemptuously).—That’s 
nothing, we’ve got a new papa at ours. 

Two dusky small boys were quarreling. One 
was pouring forth a torrent of vituperative epithets, 
while the other leaned against a fence and calmly 
contemplated him. When the flow of language was 
exhausted he said: “Am yo’ t’roo?” “Yes.” “Yo’ 
ain’t got nuffin’ mo’ toe say?” “No.” “Well, all 
dem t’ings whad yo’ called me yo’ is.” 

“Oh!” groaned Tommy, the day after 
Thanksgiving, as he took a bitter dose of medicine, 
“T wish I hadn’t been so thankful yesterday.” 

Beth (seeing a hen shaking some feathers 
off, excitedly).—Look, there’s a hen boiling over. 
Bessy R. was lying in her crib. Presently 
she sat up, peeped over the side and called out: 
“Papa, how you feel?” “I feel pretty well,” he an- 
swered. ‘How do you feel, Bessy?” “I feel mad!” 
she cried. Of course, there was a general laugh, 
but it died away and there was no more notice taken 
of Bessy. She stood this as long as she could, and 
then she cried out: “I feel annoder mad!” 
Grandpa.—Why is little Tootles crying? 
Guiltless Johnny.—Oh, she was yawning a minute 
ago, and—she sprained her mouth, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said little Willie Green, 
“Tommy Sparks may have had more firecrackers’n 
me, but I got more burns ’n him.” 

Lulu, who saw the minister’s wig blow off, 
exclaimed excitedly, “Poor man! his head is all un- 
corked.” 

A Boston teacher had been giving a familiar 
talk on zodlogy to a class of ten-year-olds, in a 
grammar school. To test their intelligence, he said, 
in the course of his remarks: “Who can tell me the 
highest form of anima] lifer’ A little girl held up 
her hand. “Well, Mary?” “The hy-ena,” shouted 
Mary, seriously, but triumphantly Repressing a 
smile, the teacher said: “Is it, Mary? Think again. 
Is a hyena the very highest? Don’t answer too 
quickly; take your time.” “Oh, now I know,” cried 
Mary; “it’s the giraffe.” 

A kindergarten teacher was recently review- 
ing her little class on the instruction given the day 
previous. The following are a part of the questions 
and answers: Teacher.—Now, children, I told you 
yesterday about the various materials from which 
your dresses are made—silk, wool and cotton. Let 
me see how well you remember. Margie, where 
did the material come from of which your dress is 
made? Margie.—It once grew upon the back of a 
sheep. Teacher.—Very good; and yours, Blanche? 
Blanche.—My dress once grew upon the back of a 
sheep and a part of it'was spun by the silkworm. 
Teacher.—Correct! And yours, Lucy? Lucy 
(with evident embarrassment).—My dress was made 
out of an old one of mamma’s. 



































*Compiled from Contemporaries. 





The pupils of a school were asked to give in 
writing the difference between a biped and a quad- 
ruped. One boy gave the following: “A biped has 
two legs and a quadruped has four legs; therefore, 
the difference between a biped and a quadruped is 
two legs.” 
Ethel (aged six).—I wonder where all the 
clergymen come from? Frances (aged five).—I 
suppose the choir-boys grow up into ministers! 
Fond Mother.—Oh, Peter, Peter, I thought 
I told you not to play with your soldiers on Sunday! 
Peter—But I call them the Salvation Army on 
Sunday. 
Caleb had three children—John, Mary and 
Jane. John is the eldest, and so the most inquir- 
ing. He had heard that babies were bought from 
doctors, and one day asked his mother about prices. 
“Mother, how much did I cost?” he inquired. As 
some reply had to be made, his mother said, “Two 
hundred pounds.” John thought it over for a mo- 
ment, and then asked, “How much did you pay for 
Mary?” “Three hundred pounds.” “Why, she 
cost more than me!” “Yes; girls always cost more 
than boys.” ‘What did you pay for Jane?” Jane 
is a little self-willed tyrant. “Jane cost me four 
hundred pounds,” said Mrs. Caleb; and John 
lapsed into deep thought. In a few moments he 
said, “Mamma, I don’t think Mary cost too much, 
but I think you got stuck with Jane.” 
Willie never objected to repeating “Now I 
lay me” until he was put into trousers. But that 
night he resolutely shook his head when asked to 
say his prayers. “I want a grown-up prayer now, 
mamma,” he urged. “I ain’t a baby no more.”} 
——A little boy visiting a new neighbor aston- 
ished her very much by the question: “Mrs. Jones, 
are you and Mr. Jones married?” When this came 
to his mother’s ears, she reproved him, and asked 
him what he thought if he didn’t think they were 
married. “Well, mamma,” he replied, after a pause, 
“T thought maybe they was twins.” + 
“Charley, you should not say ‘that air.’ It 
isn’t proper.” <A few days after the father brought 
home an air-gun, whereupon Charley said: “Papa, 
what must I say when I want to say that air-gun?’} 
Little Sarah, aged three years, while standing 
by her mother, who was dressing her little brother, 
was told by her that he was her “little beau.” The 
next day, while watching the same proceedings, she 
exclaimed: “Oh, he’s my little ribbon.” Perceiving 
that she was not understood, she added: “He’s my 
little ribbon bow.”+ 
Eddie, who has been punished for eating 
green apples, is again in the garden, indulging his 
appetite for the forbidden fruit, when papa ap- 
proaches silently, and stands frowning down upon 
him. Eddie hangs his head, with the half-eaten 
apple in his little fist thrust behind him. Then, 
suddenly, the trembling lip stiffens, he looks up 
into the stern face, with a guileless smile, and 
pipes: “Papa, is dreen apple pie made out of 
turrants?”’} 


























+ Contributed to Current Literature. 
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VERSE 





Bubble-Blowing...... William Canton......W. V., Her Book (Stone & Kimball.) 


Our plot is small, but sunny limes 
Shut out all cares and troubles; 

And there my little girl at times 
And I sit blowing bubbles. 


The screaming swifts race to and fro, 
Bees cross the ivied paling, 

Draughts lift and set the globes we blow 
In freakish currents sailing. 


They glide, they dart, they soar, they break. 
Oh, joyous little daughter, 

What lovely colored worlds we make, 
What crystal flowers of water! 


One, green and rosy, slowly drops; 
One soars and shines a minute 

And carries to the lime-tree tops 
Our home reflected in it. 


The gable, with cream rose in bloom, 
She sees from roof to basement; 
“Oh, father, there’s your little room!” 

She cries in glad amazement. 


To her enchanted with the gleam, 
The glamor and the glory, 

The bubble home’s a home of dream, 
And I must tell its story; 


Tell what we did and how we played, 
Withdrawn from care and trouble— 
A farmer and his merry maid, 
Whose house was in a bubble. 


The Story-Teller......... Frank Dempster Sherman,...... Little-Folk Lyrics* 


They gather round him, one and all, 
A group of happy children small; 


Their mouths are open wide; their eyes 
Seem almost twice their normal size; 

Some stand, some sit, and not a word 
From any one of them is heard. 


Now all is ready quite, for now 
The story-teller rubs his brow, 


And questions them: “What shall it be? 
A fairy tale from memory? 


“Or shall I tell it in a song, 
And make up as I go along? 


“Which shall it be, in prose or rhyme, 
This tale of once upon a time? 


“Or will you have a story true? 
Choose anything that pleases you.” 


A busy hum goes round, and then 
The voices quickly hush again; 
For this small audience knows well, 
That any story he may tell, 


Or any song that he may sing, 
Will be a most delightful thing. 


“We'll let you choose,” they cry, and so. 
He tells a tale of long ago. 


There’s something told about a gem 
Set in a Sultan’s diadem, 


Which shone in such a brilliant way 
It changed the darkness into day. 


And there’s a robber and a lot 
Of other people in the plot,— 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A prince, a princess and a page, 

A parrot in a golden cage. 

And there’s the palace court-yard where 
The Sultan walks when it is fair; 


And there’s a funny dwarf he had 
To cheer him up when he was sad. 


Of course the robber comes to grief 
The gem was in his handkerchief: 

The parrot ’tis who picked it up 

And dropped it in his water cup; 

And then the prince the parrot bought, 
And found the gem the Sultan sought. 


So runs for one long hour the tale, 
And finds the robber safe in jail. 


The parrot has become quite tame, 
And calls the princess by her name; 
The page has had his pay increased, 
Which he deserved, to say the least; 


The dwarf—the Sultan’s merry dwari— 
Has been presented with a scarf, 


Whose colors made the Sultan vext, 
And that’s 
Continued in the next. 


The Baby's Mame, ....ccccccccccccccecsccsccececcsccceccocsees Chicago Record 


“Mordaunt,” she called him. In a novel book 
His mother found the name she give to him; 
I didn’t like it, fer I’d kinder took 
A sort of notion favor’ble to “Jim.” 
But when she looked up at me from the bed, 
Half dead, but happy, an’ she said: “I want 
That you shall name him, after ail,” I said: 
“Why, blame it all, of course, it is Mordaunt.” 


She knew the way I felt about such names 
An’ that this was a sacrifice, fer she 
Had often heard me say that honest “James” 
Had just about the proper ring fer me; 
But though ’twas disapp’intment, still I thought 
She was the one that had the right to choose, 
An’ I—there wasn’t any question—ought 
To reconcile my wishes to her views. 


He was so delicate—so teeny small, 
But smarter than the cracker of a whip; 
I don’t believe he ever cried at all— 
Sometimes he’d pucker up his little lip 
An’ look at you until you was ashamed 
Of all the sins you knew he knew you'd done; 
I often thought he grieved because we’d named 
By such a name a helpless little one. 


An’ thinking that, when we two was alone, 
I called him by the name I liked so well; 
His mother would ’a grieved if she’d ’a known, 
But neither Jim nor me would ever tell. 
We never told. He’d laugh and crow to hear 
Me whisperin’ so happ’ly to him; 
“Yer name’s Mordaunt, old boy, when mother’s near; 
But when there’s only me about, it’s Jim.” 


We never told our little secret, and 

We never will—we never, never will; 
Somewhere off yonder, in a flow’ry land 

A little baby’s toddlin’, toddlin’ still, 
A-seeking in the sunshine all alone 

The God that give an’ then that sent fer him— 
Mordaunt’s the name carved on the little stone, 

But in my heart the name is always Jim. 
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Legend of the First Violin....Aubertine Woodward Moore....Harper's Bazar 

In the quiet town of Salo there dwelt, late in the 
sixteenth century, a _ skilful lute-maker, who 
taught his only son, Gaspar, all the mysteries of his 
own trade. The lad was bright and industrious, his 
father’s delight, his mother’s pride. Mother Gas- 
paro knew little about the tone of the instruments 
her boy helped fashion, but she did know they were 
pleasing to behold, with their decorations of gold, 
silver, ivory, and mother-of-pearl. She also knew 
that Gaspar was handsome, and thought a smile 
flashed from his sparkling black eyes while his rosy 
lips displayed pearly teeth must win any highborn 
lady in the cities where he sold lutes. She aspired 
to a grand marriage for him. 

But Gaspar cared only for Marietta, a pupil of the 
Franciscan nuns, who sang in the convent choir. 
Like a golden wave of light her voice flooded the 
chapel where he attended mass every morning, 
making the lad’s heart leap with rapture. She was 
a motherless fisher-maiden, and from earliest child- 
hood she and Gaspar had been playmates in the 
perfumed groves and on the pebbly strand. They 
had chased each other from rock to rock, and had 
passed hours together darting over the waves in a 
tiny fishing-smack, while white-winged _ birds 
slowly circled above their heads. 

The pretty child exercised a wonderful influence 
over the lute-maker’s son with her winning ways, 
and still more with her silvery clear voice. Peo- 
ple said she bewitched the fish so they sought her 
father’s nets to listen to her singing. 

Marietta was a welcome visitor at the Gasparo 
workshop, and she loved to watch the construction 
of the lutes, in which she said Father Gasparo im- 
prisoned the tones. When she sang, every string 
vibrated in response to her voice, and the old lute- 
maker smiled with approval, while young Gasparo 
floated in blissful dreams. Mother Gasparo alone 
was dissatisfied, and bitterly bemoaned the spell be- 
ing cast over her son. 

At length a mighty storm swept Lake Garda, 
such as the oldest inhabitant had never before 
known. The waves lashed each other in fury, and 
hideous wailing was heard. Not one of the fisher- 
men who rowed merrily forth in the morning ever 
came home. Among them was Marietta’s father. 

Gaspar led the orphaned girl to his mother. With 
much show of sympathy the wily woman offered 
Marietta a home; but first duty would compel the 
girl, she said, to retire for a few weeks to the con- 
vent to pray for her father’s unshrived soul. 

Once having lured her victim into the cloister, 
Mother Gasparo proposed to keep her there. Weeks 
became months, and still Marietta remained with 
the nuns. When Gaspar sent her loving messages 
by his mother, imploring her to come home, word 
was brought him that she was having her voice 
trained. and was happier where she was. 

Gaspar’s sole consolation was the maiden’s sing- 
ing at morning mass. He ceased to speak of her 
at last, and his mother began to hope that a brill- 
iant match might yet be possible. His father wist- 
fully wondered why Marietta must needs be a nun. 





Meanwhile the youth’s cheeks lost their fresh- 
ness, his eyes their fire, and one day word went out 
that he was ill unto death. In his delirium he called 
for Marietta, praying she might be transformed 
into a lute and brought to him. 

It was night when the crisis came; a priest was 
summoned, and the young life seemed fast ebbing 
away. Gaspar’s father prayed at his bedside, but 
his mother sped wildly to the Franciscan chapel. 
Prostrating herself before the Madonna’s shrine, 
she vowed that Gaspar should marry Marietta if his 
life were spared. 

At this moment Gaspar was roused by a kiss 
softly breathed on his brow. Before him appeared 
a slender form robed in the colister’s sombre garb. 

“Tt is I, Gaspar, your own Marietta,” fell on his 
ear. “They would have made me a nun to-mor- 
row, but I know a better veil than this I wear. Wait 
for me.” 

Gaspar recovered. The Blessed Virgin had 
wrought a miracle, it was said, in answer to a 
mother’s prayer. But Gaspar declared Marietta 
had kissed him to life. He did not know that Mari- 
etta’s lifeless form had been found reposing among 
the water lilies on the morning after his vision. 

It was not until he was well enough to attend 
mass that he was told Marietta had joined the an- 
gelic choir. 

He did not murmur, he shed no tear, but he 
asked for a workshop of his own where he might 
labor undisturbed. 

“ Marietta’s voice hovers about me night and 
day,” said he, wearily. “I must transform it into 
a lute.” 

He toiled early and late, but years passed before 
the golden tones were imprisoned in the first violin. 





rE ee New York Tribune 


There may be differences of opinion about the 
merits of the dramatic works of Hermann Suder- 
mann. There not only may be, there are. But 
there is no doubt whatever that he has a faculty for 
getting his plays talked about. The one that is 
most talked about just now is the latest one, as 
usual, and it is called Johannis. The German 
dramatists of the new school do have hard times 
with their plays, now and then, and now the police 
will not let Herr Sudermann play his Johannis in 
Berlin. There are censors of plays in Berlin, and 
the head of the police department is the chief of 
them. These censors read all the plays that are 
proposed for production and decide whether they 
are safe for the mental, moral and political health 
of good Berliners. They have given careful 
thought to Johannis, and have decided that it would 
never do to let good Berliners see it, on the ground 
that it is on a Biblical subject. An appeal is to be 
made to the courts before Herr Sudermann will 
give up his case, but in the meantime the good Ber- 
liners are in no immediate danger, while there is 
even a good chance that good, bad and indifferent 
New Yorkers may get a chance to see the play be- 
fore it is done in Berlin, or anywhere else. Hein- 
rich Conried is extremely anxious to put it on the 
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stage at the Irving Place theater at an early date, 
and he especially hungers for the glory of giving 
it its first production. 

Johannis, Mr. Conried says—and he has read the 
play—has nothing objectionable about it. He 
seems to think that the more Biblical it is the bet- 
ter it is, and that appears to be the opinion of Herr 
Sudermann, too. There is nothing in it, they de- 
clare, to shock the sensibilities of any one, the story 
and the characters being treated in the most rev- 
erent manner, and they do not see why it should be 
forbidden when plays of the modern French school 
are permitted. 

Johannis is in a prologue and five acts. 

Three of the scenes represent streets in Jerusa- 
lem, two of these being near the temple, two are in 
the king’s palace, and one is in the prison of John 
the Baptist. The purpose of the author, it is said, 
has been to show, among other things, the vulgar- 
ity and corruption of the priests of the time and the 
subserviency of the people to them. Herod, the 
son of Herod the Great, is on the throne and he is 
a man distinguished for nothing but weakness and 
vices. He has married his brother’s wife, Hero- 
dias, who is angry with John for declaring that her 
marriage is unlawful. John has been preaching in 
Jerusalem, and the daughter of Herodias, Salome, 
has fallen in love with him. 

John has, naturally, no thoughts of worldly love, 
but the subject largely engrosses some of the other 
persons of the play. NHerodias, for instance, dis- 
covers that the affections of Herod are becoming 
diverted from herself to her daughter. Herodias 
Herod visits 


secures the imprisonment of John. 
John in prison, and, after talking with him, is im- 
pressed with the man and his mission, and promises 


him a degree of freedom and comfort. Salome vis- 
its him also, makes violent love to him, which he 
resists, whereupon her love is changed to the de- 
sire for revenge. 

Then comes the scene of the feast at the palace, 
when Herod asks Salome to dance before him and 
his guests. She will do so if he will promise to 
grant her a request. This he promises and she 
dances. Urged by her mother, she asks for the 
head of John. She is not unwilling to make this 
request on her own part, as she is eager for re- 
venge upon him. Herod is surprised at the choice 
of a gift, as she has previously pleaded in John’s 
behalf. John is sent for, and Salome tries to make 
him beg his life of her, but he will not. He only 
asks that his life may be spared till the return of the 
messengers whom he has sent to Jesus. He has 
heard of the works of Jesus, and sent‘ two of his 
disciples to learn whether He is indeed the One 
whose coming he has himself foretold. 

Even as they are talking of this the messengers 
return. They bring news of the works of Jesus 
and His teaching, and His message given to them. 
“Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me.” In these words John feels a condemnation 
of himself, for he declares that for a moment, when 
he heard of the coming of Jesus, he was offended 
in Him, feeling that his own mission was now done. 
In this he believes himself to have sinned and he is 
ready for his death. 

John is led away and Salome watches him joy- 


fully as he goes. She watches still as the execution 
takes place, out of view of the others, and then she 
runs to receive the head. Ina moment she returns, 
not with the head, which she has taken to her 
mother, but with the bloody charger. Then the 
scene changes, and the crowds and tumult attendant 
upon the entry of Christ into Jerusalem are scen. 
Jesus himself does not appear. After all that he 
has placed upon the stage, Sudermann does not 
bring the Christ Himself upon it, for fear of being 
thought irreverent. 





How the Moonlight Sonata Was Composed The Pathfinder 

Beethoven’s deservedly famous composition 
known as the Moonlight Sonata is said to have 
been composed under the following romantic cir- 
cumstances: 

One evening, as Beethoven and a friend were 
hurrying through the streets of Bonn, they heard 
the familiar notes of the Sonata in F. Something 
in the musician’s touch attracted the attention of 
Beethoven and he stopped and listened. Suddenly 
the music stopped, and the despairing words of the 
musician came to them through the open window: 
“Oh, if I could but hear some really good musician 
play this wonderful piece!’ and the words ended in 
a sob. 

“Let us go in,” said Beethoven. They entered 
and found the player a young girl, poor and blind. 
Beethoven sat down at the poor old harpsichord 
and played as he had never played before. His 
listeners were spellbound. “Tell us,” they begged, 
“who are you?” For answer he played the open- 
ing bars in the Sonata in F. “It is Beethoven!” 
they exclaimed in awe and admiration. 

Suddenly the candle flickered and went out. 
Beethoven ceased playing and bowed his head upon 
his hand. His friend threw open the shutters; a 
flood of beautiful moonlight entered the room. Its 
transfiguring light touched up the poor old instru- 
ment and rested upon the noble figure bowed before 
it. The profound silence was at last broken by the 
musician, who said, “Listen, I will improvise a 
sonata to the moonlight.” Then was created this 
wonderful sonata, beginning in a sad, tender move- 
ment, the embodiment in sound of the gentle moon- 
light transfiguring and glorifying the dark earth. 

Suddenly the music ceased, and with a brief 
farewell, Beethoven hurried home to put upon 
paper this composition which delights and en- 
trances all who hear it. 





The Drama in Persia....Play, Playwright and Theatre...Fortnightly Review 

The form of the Taziya is classic and exact, never 
arbitrary or uncertain. It begins and ends with 
prayer. To give water during its progress is a 
noble deed. To provide a Taziya is a meritorious 
work, which contributes to the salvation of the 
soul. The play, in the metaphorical language of 
the Persians, is one of the bricks with which a man 
may build himself a celestial habitation for future 
beatitude and-repose. The donor’s vanity is also 
interested. He strives to make the play, which is 
his play, as “magnifical,” to borrow a good old 
word from the Bible, as may be, in evidence of his 
own riches. It is resplendent with his gifts, as a 
church festival on festival occasions with the con- 
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tributions of the pious. And thus his popular in- 
fluence is increased. He has his reward, there- 
fore, both in this world by the gratification of his 
pride and the extension of his power, and in the 
next by a seat among the blessed ones. 

No person pays at a Tazyia except the provider 
of the entertainment. The rich man and the beg- 
gar are admitted alike. In this particular it pre- 
sents a startling contrast to our own dramatic per- 
formances. ‘The provider pays large sums to sev- 
eral people, as, for instance, to the rawzakhan, or 
public reciter, and to the peshkhans, or prelectors, 
some half dozen or more boys, who are so called 
from their introductions of the rawzakhan. This 
official takes his place on a saku, or raised mound 
or platform of brick, in the centre of the theater, 
which in towns is frequently a karwansaray, and in 
the country a takya or tent in form of a parallelo- 
gram, with black poles, covered with black cloth. 
The takya may hold from 200 to 2,000 persons. It 
forms a protection against the sun or the snow 
storm of the variable sacred time of Muharram, 
during the first ten days of which month these 
plays are performed. The ground round and about 
the rawzakhan is carefully swept and watered by 
the farrashes—men armed with long wands, who act 
also as beadles or policemen to keep the spectators 
in order. 
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A pioneer in art, prince of engravers on steel and 
friend of litterateurs, this was John Sartain, whose 
death was announced the last week of October in 
Philadelphia, the day after he reached the age of 
eighty-nine. 

He was born in London, Oct. 24, 1808. At 
twelve years he became “pyrotechnist” with Signor 
Mortram, an Italian, who was also assistant scene 
painter at the famous Theater Royal. In the great 
painting room of the theater the imaginative boy’s 
innate art longings were encouraged, so that the 
year 1822 found him apprentice to an engraver, 
and within a year Ottley, the art critic and anti- 
quary, confided to him the execution of eighteen 
steel plates for a work illustrating the early Floren- 
tine school of painters. He engaged also in de- 
signing in water colors, Varleyand Richter being his 
instructors; in oils, tutored by Joshua Shaw and 
De Franca, and in architecture, his researches hav- 
ing led him so far that the monument to Wash- 
ington and Lafayette and other well-known works 
are to-day the lasting results of his talents in this 
direction. 

But it is in the realm of engraving upon steel 

and particularly that style known as the mezzotint, 
a departure from the old-fashioned etching or line 
engraving, which he first introduced in this coun- 
try, that he has become most widely known. To- 
day those prints which bear his name are much 
sought for by connoisseurs, and figure extensively 
in every collection of plates worthy of the name 
in the world. 

Mr. Sartain was for twenty-three years director 
of the Philadelphian Academy of Fine Arts, the 
oldest institution of its kind in the country. He 
has traveled abroad and done much to foster a good 
opinion of American art on the continent. He 








served as chief of the bureau of art in the centen- 
nial exposition of 1876. He was also chief of the 
art department of the American exhibit at London 
in 1887. 

Among his decorations and honors may be men- 
tioned the Red Cross of France, five separate Ital- 
ian recognitions (including the title of chevalier, 
conferred by the King of Italy), one each from 
Braganza, Amsterdam and Calcutta, to say noth- 
ing of medals and diplomas for various special art 
services and exhibits in this country. 

His prominence in Masonic affairs and the fine 
bronze medal attesting his presidency of the society 
of the Sons of St. George, should not be omitted 
in passing. Three of his children have been sig- 
nally honored in the world of art, Samuel Sartain, 
the engraver; William, the noted painter and one 
of the founders of the New York Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, and Emily Sartain, the principal of the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, a tal- 
ented engraver, etcher and painter. It was in this 
institution, of which he was an officer, that his last 
hours were passed. 

In 1843 he became editor and proprietor of 
Campbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine, and 
first brought out in this country The Bridge of 
Sighs, The Song of the Shirt, and much of the same 
class of poetry. 

He accepted the first contribution to American 
current literature by Agassiz, then little known in 
this country. In 1848 he purchased a half interest 
in the Union Magazine, New York, transferring it 
to Philadelphia, and changing its name to Sartain’s 
Magazine. In its four years of life are to be found 
some of the best gems of the literature of that time, 
and the quality of its contents speaks volumes for 
the good judgment of its editor. 

His recollections of famous literary people, and 
his autograph letters from them, would make vol- 
umes of the most interesting reading. He owned, 
among other treasures, a letter from Bayard Tay- 
lor at seventeen years of age, asking Sartain to re- 
ceive him as an apprentice. 

It was a keen sense of justice for the defenseless 
that induced Mr. Sartain to correct a wrong im- 
pression conveyed by a bright, thougn scathing 
article on Edgar Allan Poe, from the pen of their 
mutual acquaintance, R. H. Stoddard, some time 
ago. 

Mr. Sartain took exception to a statement 
made by Mr. Stoddard to the effect that The Bells 
was sold three times before it appeared in Sartain’s 
magazine or Godey’s Lady’s Book. Without the 
slightest pedantry and in simple justice to the dead 
poet, Mr. Sartain very pleasantly said to the writer 
one summer day at Natural Bridge, Va.: “The 
poem came from Poe in three distinct forms, and 
at different intervals of time, and as each of the last 
two was a great improvement on the preceding, it 
was but fair that the author should receive addi- 
tional compensation each time. So, although it is 
true that it was thrice paid for before it was pub- 
lished, it was so in a sense quite other than that 
implied in Mr. Stoddard’s article. In its first orig- 
inal form the poem was the merest trifle compared 
with its after expansion and development of 
thought.” 
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The Pedigree of the Dog............4+. Ds CGE vccedceneesne Knowledge 


The number of breeds and varieties of the do- 
mesticated dog is so great that it is at first rather 
hard to believe that all are descended from a few 
wild types. Nevertheless, the differences between 
these are not greater than those met with among 
domesticated pigeons and fowls, which are known to 
be respectively descended from the wild pigeons of 
Europe and the jungle fowls of Asia. A peculiar- 
ity of most domestic dogs is their power of bark- 
ing, which, according to the late Mr. A. D. Bart- 
lett, is entirely unknown among all wild- members 
of the family Canide. And even the semi- 
domesticated dogs of the Eskimos are unable to 
bark, as are the dingos of Australia; but if kept 
among barking dogs, both these breeds, and appar- 
ently also wolves and jackals, will soon learn to 
bark in a more or less thorough manner. Barking 
is, therefore, evidently an acquired habit; but that 
it affords no argument against the derivation of the 
domesticated breéds from the wild races is evident 
not only from the above instance, but also from the 
circumstance that the Asiatic jungle fowl are quite 
unable to crow in the manner characteristic of their 
domesticated descendants. Several traits—such as 
turning round several times on a hearthrug in 
order to make a hole before lying down, and 
scratching up earth with the fore feet and throw- 
ing it backward with the hind pair—common to 
wolves and jackals, are inherited by even the most 
domesticated of domestic dogs; and these are evi- 
dently of great value in helping to trace the ances- 
try. A German writer, the late Prof. L. Fitzinger, 
considered that domestic dogs might be divided 
into seven well-marked groups, which included 
close upon a couple of hundred of more or less well- 
marked breeds and varieties. Other authorities 
are, however, of opinion that the number of main 
groups might be reduced to half a dozen, these in- 
cluding wolf-like dogs, such as the Eskimo breed, 
the various kinds of greyhounds, spaniels, hounds, 
mastiffs, and lastly terriers. 

All who have written on the subject are in ac- 
cord in regarding all domesticated dogs, with the 
exception of the Australian dingo, as constituting 
but a single species—the Canis familiaris of Lin- 
neus. But if it be true, as seems probably the 
case, that domesticated dogs trace their ancestry to 
more than a single wild species, it will be obvious 
that Canis familiaris cannot in any sense be re- 
garded as equivalent to an ordinary wild species; 
and that, properly speaking, if this were possible, 
the various tame breeds ought to be affiliated to the 
wild species from which they are respectively de- 
rived. Still, for practical purposes, the ordinary 
classification may be accepted, if it be remembered 
that Canis familiaris, like Felis domestica, is in all 
probability a convergent species. 

By naturalists all the members of the dog tribe 
are included in the great family Canidz, which 
thus embraces wolves, jackals, foxes, wild dogs, the 
African hunting dog, the long-eared fox of the 
Cape, and the bush-dog of Guiana. Somewhat dif- 
ferent views are entertained as to how many of 





these should be included in the typical genus 
Canis, but this is a matter which needs no consider- 
ation here, and we may accordingly proceed to 
eliminate from the list those groups which have 
certainly no claim to be on the ancestral line of the 
domesticated breeds. 

First of all we may dismiss the rare South Ameri- 
can bushdog (Speothos), which is a small somewhat 
fox-like creature, with a short tail, and teeth of a 
quite peculiar type. Equally far removed from the 
line are the long-eared Cape fox (Otocyon) and the 
African hunting-dog (Lycaon), the former having 
more teeth than the domesticated breeds, while the 
latter has fewer toes. Next we may eliminate the 
wild dogs of Asia, which are frequently separated 
from the other members of the family under the 
name of Cyon, as all these have one pair less of 
molar teeth in the lower jaw, and therefore ob- 
viously cannot be the ancestral stock, as an organ 
once lost cannot be replaced. Somewhat nearer to 
the domesticated races are the foxes and fennecs 
(Vulpes), exclusive of the South American species 
commonly so called; but if we examine the skull of 
the British or any other species of true fox, an im- 
portant difference will be found between it and the 
skull of any domesticated dog, wolf, or jackal. The 
difference is best displayed in the shape of the pro- 
jecting process of bone forming the hinder border 
of the socket of the eye; this process in a fox being 
distinctly concave, whereas in all the others it is 
highly convex. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the only 
existing members of the family that can possibly be 
the ancestors of the domesticated breeds are 
wolves, jackals, the Australian dingo, and certain 
South American species which, although com- 
monly termed foxes, are really more closely allied 
to the jackals and wolves; and it is further obvious 
that the only extinct species which can claim a 
place in the line of descent are those having skulls 
and teeth of the wolf type—in other words, species 
of the genus Canis in its restricted sense. 

Before proceeding further, it may be mentioned 
in confirmation of the foregoing views that in all 
Mr. Bartlett’s long experience at the “Zoo” he never 
met with a well-authenticated instance of a fox in- 
terbreeding with either a dog, wolf, or jackal; and 
although newspaper reports have subsequently 
mentioned a hybrid between a fox and a dog, it is 
obvious that such crosses are, at the most, of ex- 
treme rarity. 

On the other hand, when suitably matched, there 
is no sort of difficulty in obtaining crosses between 
wolves and jackals and domesticated dogs; and it is 
a well-known fact that the Eskimo are constantly 
in the habit of crossing their sledge-dogs with 
wolves in order to impart strength and stamina to 
the breed. Indeed, Eskimo dogs are so closely re- 
lated to wolves’ that there can be no question that 
they are descended from them, Mr. Bartlett remark- 
ing that they are undoubtedly “reclaimed or do- 
mesticated wolves.” 

This being so, Eskimo dogs should properly be 
called Canis lupus instead of Canis familiaris; and 
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if it could be shown that all domesticated dogs 
have the same ancestor, the former name should 
stand for all. On the other hand, as was long since 
pointed out by that acute observer the late Sir John 

Richardson, the Hare Indians of North America, 
who inhabit a zone lying considerably to the south 
of Eskimo territory, have dogs very closely re- 
sembling the small American prairie-wolf, or coy- 
oté, which is the wild species most commonly met 
with in their territory. And it may be affirmed 
with a considerable degree of confidence that the 
Hare Indian dog presents the same relationship to 
the coyoté as is borne by the Eskimo dog to the 
wolf. Accordingly, if we base our nomenclature 
on descent, the former breed ought to be called Ca- 
nis latrans. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion that do- 
mestic dogs trace their descent back to at least two 
wild species, and we may quote once more from Mr. 
Bartlett, who writes as follows: “All wolves, if 
taken young and reared by man, are tame, playful, 
and exhibit a fondness for those who feed and at- 
tend to them. The same may be said for all the 
species of jackals. This being so, it is highly prob- 
able that both wolves and jackals were for many 
ages in the company of man, and that, owing to this 
association, the different species of these animals 
may have bred together and become domesticated.” 

This introduces the various species of jackals into 
the problem; and since there is a decided similarity 
between certain domesticated breeds of dogs and 
jackals, while the native domestic dogs of nearly 
every country present a more or less markedly 
striking likeness to one or other of the indigenous 
wild Canidz of the same district, there can be little 
doubt that Canis familiaris has a multiple origin, 
and that man has tamed various wild races at dif- 
ferent times in different parts of the globe. And 
it will be obvious that where the domestication has 
taken place in very remote ages, and there has been 
much subsequent mingling and shifting of popula- 
tion, the resemblance to the wild race will be the 
least marked. On the other hand, where the tam- 
ing has been comparatively recent, where there has 
been no shifting of population, or where the original 
breed was best adapted to the needs of its masters, 
then the resemblance to the original stock will be 
most likely to persist longest. 

- To give a few instances. The late Edward Blyth 
was much struck with the marked resemblance be- 
tween many of the Indian pariah dogs and the wolf 
of the same country—a resemblance to which I can 
testify from my own experience. In many parts 
of Europe the wolf-dogs and sheep-dogs are re- 
markably like the races of wolves inhabiting the 
same districts; and the black Florida wolf-dog is 
strikingly similar to the black wolf of that country. 
Sheep-dogs may, therefore, be included among the 
breeds which are descended from wolves, and are 
some of those which have undergone the least 
amount of modification from the parent type. On 
the other hand, when we proceed to Southeastern 
Europe and the South of Asia, we meet with breeds 
of dogs so like the jackals of the same districts that 
it is hard to believe they are not very closely re- 
lated. South Africa is the home of that very pe- 
culiar species the black-backed jackal, and in 
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many districts dogs are to be met with showing a 
marked resemblance in form and coloration to that 
species, although having lost the deep black patch 
on the back from which it takes its name. It has 
also been noticed that certain domesticated breeds 
in South America are so like the Canis azarz of the 
same region as to lead to the belief that the one is 
the descendant of the other. 

From these and other considerations Darwin was 
led to the following conclusion: “ It is highly prob- 
able that the domestic dogs of the world are de- 
scended from two well-defined species of wolf, 
namely, C. lupus and C. latrans, and from two or 
three other doubtful species, namely, the European, 
Indian, and North African wolves; from at least 
one or two South American canine species; from 
several races or species of jackals, and perhaps from 
one or more extinct species.” 





Intelligence in Animals......s..000 Lamar Beaumont, for Current Literature 

If animals can furnish sufficient instances of af- 
fection, reason, memory, imagination and thus on, 
they may establish their classificatjon as kindred of 
the human, though as yet crude and undeveloped. 
They are on trial. 

Comparatively little testimony from the genus 
felis has been recorded, though perhaps no other 
has offered a more fertile, widespread and long- 
existing source than this. The name of no other 
animal is so almost omnipresent in all languages 
and dialects in nearly the same form as cat, thus 
opening vast fields for collecting evidence. Would 
that this field had been adequately improved! Cat 
is “kat” in Dutch and Danish, “katt” in the Scan- 
dinavian tongues of Sweden, Norway, Iceland and 
other regions; “katte” or “katze” in the German 
dialects, “chat” in French, “gatto” in Italian, “gato” 
in Spanish and Portuguese, “catte’’ in Welsh, 
“kath” in Cornish, “catua” in Basque, “kot” in Pol- 
ish, “kots” in Russian, “keti” in Turkish, “kaz” 
or “katz” in Armenian, and thus on in related form 
in nearly every language on the globe. 

Weird fancies have existed respecting the cat’s 
connection with spirits, good or evil, springing, no 
doubt, from the creature’s ofttimes semi-human 
manifestations. In some ways it seems to excel 
man, and from this fact also may flow some of the 
superstitions relating to it. Many instances have 
occurred of its returning home from long distances, 
to which it had been carried blindfold (it being at- 
tached to place, while the dog is attached to the 
person), and it is claimed that it does this by the 
sense of smell, noting the succession of odors as it 
passed along the way blindfolded, and then, by re- 
membering and reversing the order of said odors, 
retracing the journey, no matter how many turn- 
ings may have occurred. But, however it was ac- 
complished, does it not indicate a somewhat close 
approach to human faculty, even a marvelous 
mathematical power of memory in reversing the 
order of odors? Certainly it is better to accept this 
explanation than to attribute its achievement to di- 
vine or satanic aid. The age ought to be past when 
witchcraft and the “black art” are charged to pussy 
simply because she is bright, alert and affectionate. 
But even at this day in Germany, and I fear, in 
some cases in America, the black cat is regarded as 
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an omen of evil about an infant’s cradle or upon the 
bed of the sick, while in parts of Persia, it is the 
impersonation of judicial wisdom. 

sut every kitten is the embodiment of imagina- 
tion, as witness its never-ceasing make-believes in 
play. Marbles, spools, yarns, shadows, anything 
that moves, it invests with mouse-life and fancies 
itself a hunter to catch it. No little lad with toy 
gun can play “hunt bear” or “Indians” and display 
as lively an imagination as kitty exhibits in her 
mousing theatricals. , 

When I was a college student the janitor brought 
a living mouse one day for my kitten. I placed it 
in an overshoe in a corner and called the kitten’s at- 
tention to it. After a tremendous drama, consider- 
ing the insignificance of the actors, the mouse was 
caught and slain. For a year afterward the scene 
was re-enacted several times every day, but with 
no mouse in the performance, the feline imagina- 
tion supplying that individual. Later on in the his- 
tory of the same cat it was walking sedately across 
the lawn one day when a furious dog burst through 
the hedge and gave it chase. By a flash of speed 
puss reached a maple and found safety among its 
branches. Ever afterward it was a favorite excite- 
ment for the cat to go out on the lawn, recall the 
terrible memory, imagine it recurring aud rush like 
lightning to the same tree and climb to the identi- 
cal brarich. 

In the same line, the display of human qualities, 
other animals, as the dog and horse, have furnished 
many instances, but new ones are occurring every 
day. 

Around the eastern side of Colonel Barrow’s 
grounds runs a raceway a couple of yards wide and 
as many deep, walled with stone, along which 
rushes a stream of water two or three feet deep, 
the propelling power of a mill a quarter of a mile 
away. Beyond the raceway is the public park. To 
accommodate his family the Colonel constructed a 
rolling bridge or gang-plank, which can be shoved 
across the raceway and withdrawn at pleasure, it 
being so light that a child can operate it. When 
shoved across, the further end of this bridge rests 
securely on the opposite bank. Thus a stroll in the 
park can be had without the labor of walking 
roundabout through the streets. 

But soon after this affair was completed it was 
often found shoved across the chasm when none of 
the family had used it, thus affording entrance to 
tramps and trespassers, who were not slow to take 
advantage of it. How it was done and by whom 
was a mystery. But at length the rogue was caught 
in the very act: a large Newfoundland dog, the pet 
of the family. He had studied the operation until 
he could do it as well as a man. With his nose he 
would push it till it struck a post designed to stop 
it, when he would trot across and take an airing in 
the park; but upon returning would omit to draw 
the bridge back into position. 

To defeat this intermeddling of the dog the gang- 
plank was arranged with a small hook and staple to 
keep it in place. But a few days’ study made it plain 
to him and he began to unhook it, roll it across and 
take his strolls in the park again, leaving it open 
at return as before. 

But finally Colonel Barrow took the right cours: 


with the intelligent animal; he set at teaching him to 
draw the bridge at returning. In a month the thing 
was accomplished, and now the dog is as zealous for 
the security of the grounds as the owner himself. 

Duke and Prince, horse and dog, were fit asso- 
ciates, their names (the fancy of their owner, a 
crank), being no misnomers. Duke was the acme 
of beauty, pride, gentleness and speed, while Prince 
was quite as perfect of his kind. The box-stall and 
the kennel occupied the same stable, and for three 
years these model animals were not apart for an 
hour, day or night. As might be expected, they 
became devoted friends. But at length circum- 
stances separated them, Prince being taken to a 
new home three hundred miles away. 

Another three years passed, the animals were 
growing old, when fortune reunited them. One 
day Prince arrived, by railway, ticketed of course, 
as he was too steady a dog to sneak across the 
country by himself, and the first thing he did, be- 
fore entering the house or renewing acquaintance 
with the family, was to go straight to the stable to 
see Duke. The weather was warm and the stable 
door was open, as was also the upper half of the 
door into the box-stall. The horse stood dozing, 
perhaps dreaming of his former companion. Prince 
reared his forefeet against the stall door, and, peer- 
ing at Duke sharply as if to assure himself that it 
was the same horse and not another, gave a sharp, 
gladsome yelp. The horse, aroused, gazed at the 
dog’s face an instant and then came forward where 
he could see the whole of him. Then they placed 
their noses together as the final test of identity. Two 
or three minutes were consumed in this process of 
recognition, when, being convinced, each whirled 
and pranced and leaped, the horse whinnying and 
the dog barking in the .most unmistakable and 
boisterous joy. It was really a touching sight to 
us who witnessed it. For several weeks their grat- 
ification at the reunion was evinced by special signs 
of tenderness and excitement. They continued fast 
friends until death severed the almost human bonds 
between them. 





A Bridge Kept in Repair by Mussels.......... cccccceceeeceees Scottish Nights 

The byssus, or silky beard, by which the mussel 
moors itself to the stone, is a familiar object of our 
sea rocks. It is in its nature like the silk of the silk- 
worm, and exudes in a glutinous thread from an 
organ at the base of the foot. 

The following is an instance in which the moor- 
ing of the mussel was useful to effect a purpose 
which human skill could not accomplish. A large 
bridge, with twenty arches, in the town of Bidde- 
ford, in Devonshire, crosses the Torridge river near 
the spot of its junction with the Taw. The tide 
flows so very rapidly here that it was found impossi- 
ble to keep the bridge in repair by means of mortar. 
The corporation therefore keeps boats employed in 
bringing mussels to it, and the interstices of the 
bridge are filled by hand with these mussels. It is 
supported from being driven away by the tide en- 
tirely by the strong threads which these mussels fix 
to the stonework, and by an act or grant it is a crime 
liable to transportation for any person to remove the 
mussels unless in the presence and by the consent of 
the corporative trustees. 
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Patent Medicines, Eugene H. Porter, North American Journal of Homeopathy 

Paradoxical as it may seem, with the advance of 
knowledge and of general education among all 
classes, there has been a steady increase in the use 
of patent medicines, until at the present time, nos- 
trum taking has become almost a mania with a cer- 
tain class of our population. The truth of this 
statement must be apparent to any one who will take 
the trouble to scan the daily papers and note the 
number of pages devoted to the advertising of these 
preparations. It has been estimated that more than 
$30,000,000 are spent yearly for patent medicines. 
If that be the case during the past few years, we 
may imagine what the amount would be in flush 
times. Thus it would appear that the people of 
the present generation are far more credulous and 
desirous of being humbugged than were the peo- 
ple of the last; that education is unable to overcome 
the instinctive superstition inborn from generation 
after generation of ignorance, but this is not wholly 
true because the education has not been carried on 
in the right direction. In every human breast there 
exists a feeling of respect and reverence for any- 
thing that is not understood. Nearly every one is 
possessed with a secret desire to transgress the laws 
of nature without suffering the inevitable punish- 
ment. Both of these characteristics of human na- 
ture are catered to by the average patent medicine; 
first, because its composition is unknown and mys- 
terious, and second, because its glowing advertise- 
ment promises a short and easy road to health, 
which man has never found but hopes that each 
fresh trial will disclose. These fascinating prepa- 
rations are, as a rule, fraudulent in every way. They 
claim to be specific which they are not, and which 
they cannot be, for no such thing as a specific can 
exist as long as disease appears in such varied, indi- 
vidualized forms. Simple remedies and well-known 
combinations, are shrouded in mystery and sold as 
valuable new discoveries. Ignorant people suffer- 
ing from some slight illness are frightened into be- 
lieving that they are in a dangerous condition and 
led to buy a lot of stuff that may not be at all suited 
to their case. Many nostrums contain poisonous 
elements which are absolutely dangerous when 
placed in the hands of the general public. Another 
evidence of fraud is found in that these compounds 
are made up of cheap materials, but because of the 
secrecy observed as to their component parts, they 
assume a fictitious value and are sold for exorbitant 
sums. One ingenious investigator has figured out 
the average cost of a bottle of medicine sold for one 
dollar to be ten cents. The remainder being divided 
between the proprietor, the manufacturer, and the 
druggist, together with the newspapers and other 
means of spreading the lying claims of the nostrum. 
The small amount of actual medicine is perhaps the 
most commendable part of these preparations for 
without doubt the less the buyer gets for his money 
the better he is off. 

Most physicians, if they admit at all that such 
things as proprietary preparations exist, speak of 
them in a light, sneering way, but sneering is nu 
argument and the traffic along these lines is rapidiy 
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increasing and has already reached a point where 
it is necessary that it should be attacked and, if pos- 
sible, downed. The duty of the true physician is 
to both heal and prevent disease, the latter being 


fully as important as the former. We as doctors 
should then take especial care to expose to our pa- 
tient and the laity generally the fraudulent composi- 
tion and claims of these nostrums. Teach them 
what these concoctions are and what their action 
or lack of action is and we shall have gone a long 
way toward curing them of the patent medicine 
disease. The profession has hesitated and may still 
hesitate to enter upon a campaign of this kind be- 
cause of a general feeling among the public that 
whatever physicians may say against patent 
medicines is because their sale is injurious to the 
professional man’s business, and this feeling is aug- 
mented by the proprietors to their own advantage. 
But every physician knows that this is a grave er- 
ror, for the indiscriminate use of nostrums causes 
more sickness than it cures, turns a mild sick- 
ness into a serious one and not infrequently causes 
death. There can be no doubt that the sale 
of patent medicines increases rather than di- 
minishes the physician’s business. Whatever in- 
formation upon this subject the public is to receive 
must be largely if not entirely by word of mouth, 
by personal and individual communication. It is 
not at all likely that the secular press could be 
brought to expose concerns from which they are 
yearly receiving enormous sums in advertising, for 
if you will ask any druggist you will find that these 
nostrums depend not upon their proven ability to 
cure disease, but upon the amount of advertising 
that their promoters are able to command, and the 
one that advertises the most widely is the one that 
sells the greatest quantity of medicine. The real at- 
titude of the press—although few editors are as 
frank as the one we quote—is shown by the follow- 
ing protest against a legislative mesure requiring all 
makers of patent medicines to print their formulas: 
“We desire here to enter our most emphatic protest 
against this measure. It means a loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to the State. No reputable 
manufacturer would think of giving away his for- 
mulas so that any one could take advantage of the 
legitimate secrets of his trade—he would leave the 
State first. The result would be that the druggists, 
a large part of whose trade lies in patent medicines, 
would be deprived of the principal source of their 
income, the railroads would lose immense amounts 
of freight, and the newspapers would be almost 
ruined, etc., etc.” Nevertheless, there must be 
some papers that would willingly print scientific 
and reputable articles upon this subject and such 
articles would have a strong influence upon the 
laity. 

Upon the continent of Europe very stringent 
laws are enforced relating to the sale of poisons, 
and of proprietary preparations. Without legisla- 
tion in this country there is but little hope of pro- 
tecting the credulous portion of the community 
from injuring their health, for the profit of ignorant 
and unscrupulous proprietors. 
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A young laundress thrust a broken needle into 
her right hand while washing clothes. The needle 
having disappeared in the flesh, the surgeon, who 
was consulted several days after the accident, re- 
fused to perform an operation, fearing lest he should 
be obliged to make a large number of incisions amid 
the ligaments of the articulation. Two months af- 
terwards the girl lost the use of her right hand, and 
the least movement of the fingers caused her ex- 
quisite pain. Drs. Gorinewski and Cerestin then 
determined to extract the needle with the aid of a 
magnet, drawing it into a fleshy region where an 
incision could be made without danger. To cause 
this movement they chose a very feeble electro- 
magnet. Buta difficulty arose; the needle having 
entered point first it would have to be drawn out 
backward, the broken part in advance. The first 
trial lasted two hours with short intervals for rest, 
without appreciable result. Before the third trial, 
the girl said that she felt a pricking in the palm of 
the hand near the place where the magnet had been 
applied, and where the needle ought to appear. At 
the ninth sitting, finally, the needle appeared be- 
neath the skin and came out whole, broken end first, 
without pain and without loss of blood. It fixed 
itself to the pole of the electromagnet, and the young 
laundress was cured. This result—the drawing of 
a needle through the flesh—is very remarkable. In 
twenty-four hours after the first trial this needle was 
extracted from the inside of the hand, after lying 
there more than two months. 





inhi 6. Sai csdentwcdsnnens cwsewaserseseente The Hospital 

Crying is so commonly associated with distress 
that man’s natural instinct is to put a stop to it as 
soon as possible. We should not forget, however, 
that it has its uses. Dr. Harry Campbell has re- 
cently shown how complex are the phenomena in- 
volved in “a good cry.” This does not consist 
merely in the shedding of tears, but includes so gen- 
eral and widespread an action of the muscles that 
the whole body may be convulsed. In children also 
a great change takes place during crying in the man- 
ner in which the respiration is carried on. Expira- 
tions are prolonged sometimes for as much as half 
a minute, and are interrupted by short inspirations. 
During expiration the glottis is contracted so that 
the intrapulmonary pressure rises considerably, and 
there can be but little doubt that it is the equal dis- 
tribution of this increased air pressure throughout 
the whole of the chest, leading to the dilatation of 
portions of the lung that have become more or less 
collapsed, that is the explanation of the great benefit 
which often results from crying in cases of infantile 
bronchitis and of the large discharge of bronchial 
mucus which so often follows. Children may be- 
come very blue during the paroxysm, but the deep 
respirations which succeed quickly restore the cir- 
culation to a better condition than before, in con- 
sequence of the larger lung space rendered avail- 
able. In women the beneficial effect of a good cry 
is proverbial. In them also this is partly due to 
the increased depth of respiration and the improve- 
ment in the often languid circulation thereby in- 
duced, but to a large extent it is the result of the 
muscular exercise involved, by which the general 
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vascular tension, and especially the blood pressure 
in the brain, are much reduced. The profuse flow 
of tears no doubt also acts strongly on the cerebral 
circulation in still further reducing tension. The 
sobbing movements, again, have a good influence 
upon the venous circulation in the abdominal and 
pelvic viscera, while the exhaustion produced tends 
to produce sleep, and thus to give the nervous sys- 
tem its best chance of recuperation. 





Disinfection of Sleeping ROOMS,...........ceccceceeceess Philadelphia Record 


Prof. Konig, of Gottingen, in a recent article on 
this subject, says that at one time, while he was prac- 
ticing medicine in Hanau, he suddenly discovered 
that his bedroom was thickly inhabited by obnox- 
ious insects. A friend assured him that he could 
easily get rid of the pests, and proceeded to fumigate 
the apartment with corrosive sublimate. The suc- 
cess of this measure was most gratifying, and when 
the room was opened the dead bodies of various 
kinds of insects were seen strewn about the floor. 
This incident led the professor to hope that the 
same means would be effectual in destroying the in- 
fectious elements of contagious diseases, and a trial 
in private houses after scarlet fever or measles, and 
in hospitals after erysipelas or pyzeemia, gave most 
satisfactory results. Since adopting this method he 
has never seen a second case of a contagious dis- 
ease which could be attributed to infection remain- 
ing in the room in which the patient had been 
confined. The mode of procedure is very simple. 
From one and a half to two ounces of corrosive 
sublimate are put on a plate over a chafing dish, and 
then the windows and doors of the room are closed. 
At the expiration of three or four hours the win- 
dows are opened and the apartment is thoroughly 
aired. The person entering the room should take 
the precaution to hold a sponge or cloth over the 
mouth and nose in order not to inhale the vapor. 
The following day the windows are again closed, 
and some sulphur is burned in order to neutralize 
any of the mercurial fumes which may linger about 
the furniture and other articles. The room should 
then be again aired and cleaned, when it will be 
ready for occupancy. 





Unusual Surgical Operation,...........00eeeeeees Mining and Scientific Press 

A remarkable surgical operation has been per- 
formed upon Adrian Dehertoghe, a machinist, of 
San Francisco. Fifteen yards of silver wire, as 
large around as an ordinary hypodermic needle, 
have been introduced into and coiled within his 
aorta—the arterial channel leading directly from the 
heart. Those forty-five feet of wire have been in 
there for three months and, surgeons say, have 
saved his life. They were inserted at a time when 
death seemed certain—complications resulting from 
a severely injured aorta, the patient’s trouble being 
an aneurism or sacculated tumor of the arterial wall. 
Its development to a rupture of the aorta was only 
a question of. time, with instant death as the result. 
The wire was introduced into the distended or ab- 
normal sac formed in the aorta, in order partly to fill 
it and form there a clot that would in time contract 
and be there absorbed, thereby restoring the chan- 
nel to its normal formation. 
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Lofting: A New Golf Game........ceccecceeevreesrvece St. Paul Pioneer Press 

From England a new game has been recently im- 
ported. It is called lofting, and is a variation of 
golf. One of its chief beauties is that, while a child 
can play the game, it lends itself to any amount of 
skill, and instead of needing acres upon acres for 
laying out the course, any lawn, large or small, level 
or uneven, or a meadow, may be utilized. 

For the veritable golfer, who is enthusiastic, loft- 
ing is useful set upon the lawn, as it gives one the 
opportunity to practice “approach shots” at home, 
without walking over to the golf links every day. 
Then the red and white targets, dotted about the 
lawn or garden, look most attractive. 

The paraphernalia for lofting consists of a num- 
ber of metal targets, having circular apertures, fitted 
with bags in the center; wooden balls, somewhat 
larger than those used for golf, and flattened cues 
or halmsticks. The targets, which fit loosely into 
the sockets driven into the ground, are placed at ir- 
regular distances. The object of the game is to loft 
the ball, by means of the halmsticks, into the bags 
in the series of targets, in the fewest strokes possi- 
ble. The theory of the game is, therefore, most 
simple. It is for the players, who may arrange 
themselves precisely after the manner adopted in 
golf, namely, as in a single, three-ball or foursome 
match, to decide whether they will play by holes 
or by strokes. To the two ordinary modes 
of scoring in golf a third has been added in lofting. 
The rules provide an exciting form of obstacle 
race, or “go as you please.” The targets can be 
raised or lowered by means of a screw, as it is de- 
sired to make the game more or less difficult. 
When a level space is all there is at command, the 
targets are set out much as in croquet. The game, 
however, becomes much more interesting and ex- 
citing if played on irregular ground, with plenty 
of flower-beds, shrubberies, rockeries and other ob- 
structions to act as bunkers and hazards. 

Putting golf is also another form of the Scotch 
game which is becoming very popular with young 
people, who have no great stretch of land at their 
disposal. A plot of ground, a little larger than a 
croquet lawn, is the first requirement. Here six 
poles are placed at distances apart of twenty feet, 
or forty, or even sixty, if space admits. Each 
player makes two circuits of the putting course, 
stimies are barred, and after the first stroke the 
flags are removed from the poles. The one who 
succeeds in “putting” his ball in different holes in 
the fewest number of strokes is the best fellow. A 
golf ball is used, but the only club needed is the 
putter. 





The Game of Whist........ A. Elizabeth Wager-Smith........ Harper's Bazar 

The game of whist has always been a favorite 
since its introduction to fashionable society early 
in the eighteenth century. Unlike other games 
following the ebb and flow of fashion’s tide, whist, 
sedate, conservative, tenacious, has retained its 
hold on the affections of the cultured for nearly two 
centuries, unswayed by modern changes, unblem- 
ished by modern haste. When, in 1728, the game 





was rescued from the ale-houses of London and 
country inns of the suburbs by Lord Folkestone 
and his friends, and tutored into respectability by 
young Edmund Hoyle, that it might assume a suit- 
able place in society, it had been an unrecognized 
stranger in England for several hundred years—an 
exotic growing in the mud. 

When the soldiers of Richard Coeur de Lion 
fraternized so many months with Saladin’s men-at- 
arms they could hardly fail to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the military science in which the latter were 
such adepts, both by inheritance and practice. It 
was called the Four Kings, a “game of war, in 
which each adversary must assault, manceuvre, 
make combinations, and exert eternal vigilance.” 
The ivory disks of four colors, red, yellow, green 
and black, on which were painted with Oriental skill 
the figures of the ancient tarots, were placed on 
squares and moved like chessmen. The game of 
tarots was of Hindoo origin of a very early date, 
carried by the Tsiganes westward to Arabia at the 
time of the Tartar invasions, thence to Egypt. It 
was originally semi-religious in its character, used 
in divination, not for a diversion as at a later date. 
Ivory ceasing to be a staple article as in Syria, a 
substitute was found in more perishable material, 
and the cards were made with square corners and 
held in the hand, but the backs were checkered like 
the boards on which they were previously played. 
In its new habitat the game lost much of the intel- 
lectual quality with which its Hindoo originators 
had invested it. 

The games of I] Trionfo of Italy, brought from 
Egypt by the Zingari, 7. ¢., gypsies, El Hombre of 
Spain, introduced by the Moors, Le Triomphe of 
France, modified into Piquet, and the game of Four 
Kings had one common origin, and it is singular to 
observe the Le Triomphe (Trump) became popular 
in English society, while virtually the same game 
was left to the common people—the “deboshed sol- 
diers,” and others of like ilk. Fashion’s game was 
finally called Ruff, a corrupted pronounciation of 
Triomphe, and by another modification Ruff and 
Honors, an advantage to the player holding any of 
the court cards of the trump suit. The common 
people’s game was named by them Whisk and 
Swabbers in derision of the game of society. Twelve 
cards were dealt to each player, leaving four, called 
the stock, which could be exchanged (or swapped) 
for certain cards in the hand. Hoyle saw possibil- 
ities in the game of Whisk (later whist, implying 
silence), suited to a refined and intellectual people. 
Through his efforts it became so popular that by 
the middle of the century it was a rage, not in so- 
ciety only, but among scholars, diplomats, divines, 
and royalty in all the European countries. The 
genius of Edmund Hoyle was_ unprecedented. 
In the midst of a gay company, caring only for 
a new diversion, he was a thoughtful student, 
seeking by diligent research the principle underly- 
ing the game, which, originating with an intellec- 
tual, mystical race, had so far deteriorated, in the 
custody of the unlettered, from its pristine excel- 
lence. He solved the enigma, so far as one man 




















could do, and left the results of his untiring labors 
for future generations to perfect. The brilliant Des- 
chapelles, Matthews, and Payne performed their 
part, and then nineteenth century intellect took up 
the task. 

Dr. William Pole, covered with honors and titles, 
did not disdain the subject as too trivial for his at- 
tention, and under his encouraging influence young 
Henry Jones (Cavendish) gave a new impetus to the 
game by calling public attention to the analysis of 
published problems, a feature hitherto unnoticed. 
Major-General Drayson’s wonderful insight still 
farther assisted the cause, and several other schol- 
ars added their modicum; but Pole’s theory of an 
underlying principle, still unenunciated, did not 
find practical application until discovered and de- 
clared by Nicholas B. Trist during the eighties, and 
then English whist was relegated to the past, and 
American whist commenced.. 

In 1891 the game became nationalized by the en- 
terprise of Eugene Elliott and his associates, who, 
from that time to the present, meeting in annual 
congress and tournament, have brought it to its 
proud position as the national indoor game of 
America. Whether it has yet reached its greatest 
development, or whether there are still new heights 
to attain, the next decade will show. Each west- 
ward step it has gained power and prestige, and 
now one more step, across the Pacific, and it will 
have completed the circuit of the globe and reached 
its natal country. 





Three Rounds With a Bison....... Everard Baring.......Badminton Magazine 

“Sar! Sar! Half-past four, sar!” and I awake 
gradually to the fact that I am in a forest hut in 
the jungle on the Animallai Hills, in Southern In- 
dia, and that my immediate business is to sally forth 
in the dark after the bull bison which had monop- 
olized my dreams for the last week. I had ar- 
rived in my camp the day before, after a dreadful 
journey of some fifty miles in a springless cart on an 
apology for a road, followed by a stiff walk of ten 
miles, and had found my three men whom I had 
sent on comfortably settled round the small grass 
hut which was to be my base of operations for the 
next ten days. A fair-sized stream ran along the 
valley within a few yards of the small clearing 
where the hut was built, while, as far as the eye 
could reach, rolling hills all covered with dark jun- 
gle trees stretched far away into the distance. 

My three men were Chippani, shikarri and inter- 
preter, Sam, in charge of the commissariat, and a 
boy dignified by the name of cook, and quite happy 
with his kitchen of three stones under a tree. Di- 
rectly on arriving Chippani presents his report, and 
assures me that “Plenty game in jungle, sar;” also, 
he adds with a grin, “Plenty leeches, too, sar.” And 
indeed, as I soon found out, there would not have 
been much left of me if it had not been for my leech 
gaiters, which protect one from those pests. Chip- 


pani tells me he has secured the services of two 
jungle men as trackers, and also to show us the 
way about the country—a most important part of 
the “bundabust.” 

The faithful Sam, having gently but firmly re- 
fused to let me sleep another minute the next morn- 
ing, my head is soon in a bucket of cold water, and 
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as breakfast at 4:45 A. M. is not generally a very 
large or long meal, my small party is soon in march- 
ing order, and, full of hope, in the fresh morning 
air, we start off into the jungle: first the tracker, 
Andé by name, carrying the ten-bore, then myself 
with a long stick, then my shikarri, Chippani, with 
the .577 Express, and the rear is brought up by the 
second tracker, an important member of the staff in 
that he carries the food for the day, which I fondly 
hope to eat alongside the biggest of bull bison lying 
dead on his side. 

An hour’s walk on a good path, with the daylight 
just struggling through the teak trees, and as the 
edge of the sun appears over the horizon we strike 
into the jungle and begin the search for marks of 
our game. The jungle is full of life; monkeys and 
parrots chattering in the tree-tops, a crash as an old 
boar dashes away, and the fresh pugs of a tiger near 
a pool of water, all help to keep one thoroughly on 
the alert. But walk, walk, walk—the sun-hat is 
called up from the rear of the column; eight, nine 
o’clock, and still no fresh tracks of bison, when sud- 
denly Andé stops dead, points to the ground, and 
gives vent to a few unintelligible sounds. Chippani 
whispers in my ear, “Fresh tracks! Bull!” and off 
we go, silently and quietly, Andé in front follow- 
ing the faint track like a bloodhound, and never 
missing a broken twig or a piece of nibbled grass 
that may tell him how far our quarry is in front of 
us. An hour goes by—ten o’clock—and_ the 
tracker begins to push along quicker as the tracks 
get fresher, and I begun to think exactiy how I shall 
snatch my rifle from my guide, where I shall aim, 
and determine, as I suspect many a one has done be- 
fore, on no account to be flurried. We get to the 
top of a high ridge and begin to go down the other 
side, the jungle very thick, and we glide aiong the 
track very, very slowly and silently, when I feel 
Chippani catch hold of my arm like a vice and point 
to a dark mass in a bush some forty yards off. “The 
bull!” he whispers, and, clutching hold of the rifle, I 
sink on my knee, with my heart going like a sledge- 
hammer. But it is all very well to say “shoot” when 
I can only make out an indefinite mass in a patch 
of jungle, till I see his head move, and a horn push- 
ing the thorns aside. Now for it! and, guessing 
where his shoulder ought to be, I pull the trigger. 
Crash! and then not a sound, while the smoke hangs 
so thick in the still air as to quite prevent one see- 
ing anything for a few minutes, and we wait, hoping 
to find him lying dead in another second. But no! 
the smoke clears away, we walk to the spot, and 
there is not a sign of him. My heart sinks as we 
note the spot where he stood, and not even a drop 
of blood. 

“Well, Chippani,” I say, “we must follow him up. 
I’m sure I hit him, and he may be dead close by.” 
So we walk slowly on along his track, I with my 


‘ rifle on my shoulder, the trackers on my left, with 


their eyes fixed on the ground anxiously looking 
for some blood, and Chippani just behind me. We 
had gone fifty yards, when I see a huge black head 
close to the ground, just getting its horns clear of 
the bushes, not ten yards in front of me. The men 
do not see him, and I give a frantic yell of “Look 
out!” dash my rifle from my shoulder, cock one bar- 
rel, and loose it off in the brute’s face, as with a 
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vicious snort he dashes at us; and no one who has 
never seen a bison charge can have any idea of the 
tremendous pace he can get up ina few yards. AsI 
pull the trigger, I jump aside in the smoke, and, 
catching my foot in the jungle, fall flat on my face, 
then struggle to my feet, expecting to see the bull 
standing over us, and have my second barrel ready 
for him. But as the smoke clears away slowly 
there is no bull to be seen, and the second tracker 
is lying groaning on his side, with a nasty gash in 
his thigh. My bullet had turned him off me, with 
the result that he had caught the man a few yards 
on my left. Well, there was nothing for it but to 
call time for Round I. and get the wounded man 
home, which we do with great difficulty at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, having to carry him most 
of the long eight miles. The man is badly shaken 
but not seriously hurt, the injury being a flesh 
wound only, though deep; so, binding him up as 
well as we can, and giving him plenty of brandy for 
his supper, we go to bed vowing speedy vengeance 
for the next morning, with a lurking hope that we 
may find the bull dead, as he must have been very 
badly wounded to have charged as he did. 

Next morning we are off at five to the minute, 
and between two and three hours’ hard walking 
brings us to the spot of our adventures of the day 
before. Luckily no rain had fallen in the night to 
obliterate the tracks, and it is easy to see exactly 
where he went after charging past us. He had gone 
down the valley for some way, then apparently 
changed his mind and turned at right angles; and 
we follow slowly on the tracks, which soon lead into 
the thickest of thick jungle, uphill. Dangerous 
work it is, indeed; not every tracker will, unarmed 
as he is, follow up a wounded bull into thick jungle. 
But Andé knows no fear, and he goes quietly on, 
till after half a mile or so his face lights up, as he 
points with grim joy to the place where our friend 
had evidently lain down for the night, and to sundry 
small drops of clotted blood. There is no doubt 
about it now! He would never have lain down if 
he could have helped it; he must have been very 
sick; so, with the greatest care, we crawl slowly on. 

The next mile takes us more than an hour; the 
tracks are quite fresh, drops of blood are on the 
leaves he had brushed against, and, with both rifles 
ready, we get nearer and nearer to him. We are 
going up a steep hill now, the jungle in places is not 
quite so thick—open patches here and _ there. 
“There he is!” from Chippani, who has eyes like a 
hawk, and a snort and a short crash above us tell us 
we are seen. “Shoot!” Chippani says, and to our 
cost I do. With no cover below him, no open 
place to meet him, and everything in the bull’s fa- 
vor, I ought never to have fired, as, by making a 
flank march, I could easily have got above him and 
in comparative safety. However, there is not much 
time to think of these things, and as I fire one barrel 
of the ten-bore into the thicket where the bull is 
standing he comes down the hill like a steam-en- 
gine. I give him the other barrel, but nothing short 
of instant death would have stopped him then. I 
turn to get behind a friendly tree I had fortunately 
noticed out of the corner of my eye, about twenty 
yards off, and in a second overtake Chippani and 
Andé making for the same retreat. A noise like 
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a runaway steam-engine tells me he is close behind, 
and he must have been within three yards when I 
fall flat on my face, bringing the two men behind 
me on the top of me, as the huge brute goes right 
over us a thousand miles an hour, catching my 
cheek bone with one foot, and treading full on 
Chippani’s thigh with the other. By some extra- 
ordinary chance he escaped having his leg broken, 
owing probably to the ground being very soft, and 
consequently his leg giving way to the pressure. I 
am up in a second, rifle gone, blood pouring from 
my face, and dash for the tree, from behind which 
I peer cautiously—or incautiously, I should say, as 
there he is ten yards off, head up, tail in the air, a 
splendid sight, indeed, but that I was not exactly 
in the position to admire the beauty of the situa- 
tion. He sees me, and, with a snort, dashes at the 
tree. I slip around it, but he is quicker than I, and 
I feel his breath and foam on my neck, while on the 
lower side of the tree, which is on the side of a 
steep hill, he just catches me on the ribs with his 
horn, and I am hurled into space to land twenty 
feet up in the air in a thicket of dead bamboos, 
where I lie, transfixed by thorns like spears, really 
thinking my last moment has come. But no, the 
side of the steep hill is too greasy for him to stop 
when he has got the pace on, and he disappears, 
while I climb out of the bamboos, get hold of my 
rifle, load it, and count up the casualties. 

Chippani is lying on the ground with his thigh 
nearly ground to powder, but Andé comes up smil- 
ing and enjoying the fun immensely. Leaving Chip- 
pani behind a fallen tree. with the brandy flash, Andé 
and I run along the ridge to see where the beast 
has gone. We can just make out his back, as he 
walks slowly down the valley, but as I am _ be- 
ginning to feel feint and sick we return to Chippani, 
and get to camp quite beat at 8 P. M., to spend a 
really miserable evening, my comfort being scarcely 
enhanced by the fact of the rain coming down in 
torrents, and entirely flooding the hut. The blow 
on my cheek bone made it almost impossible to eat 
anything, and what with aching bones and the rain 
sleep was out of the question. So at 4 A. M.I wake 
up Sam, get him to make some hot coffee, and di- 
rectly the faithful Andé unrolls himself from his 
blanket, propose going out again after the bull. 
Andé, having had a good dram of arrack, is ready 
for anything, and we start again, he and I alone this 
time, with one rifle only, as I do not feel equal to 
carrying anything. The rain stops, the stiffness 
wears off to a certain extent as I walk, and after 
some hours’ crawling through the jungle, trying to 
puzzle out the tracks, which are nearly obliterated 
by the rain, we hear our friend snorting and blow- 
ing close to where we had left him the day before. 
We dodge from one tree to another, till there is a 
crash as if the wnole forest were being leveled, and 
he appears about fifteen yards off, apparently as 
ready for a fight as ever; but I am behind a good 
big tree this time, and as the heavy solid bullets of 
both barrels of the 1o-bore hit him full in the chest, 
his fighting days are over and his four white legs 
are kicking in the air. Black as ink, with thick, 
rugged horns, his neck scarred with the marks of 
many a fight, he looked what he was, a gallant 
beast ready to fight till he died. 
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A ton of oil has been obtained from the 
tongue of a single whale. 





Sutlej, in British India, with a descent of twelve 
thousand feet in 180 miles. 

Web to the length of two and a quarter miles 
has been drawn from the body of a single spider. 

—-A full grown man exhales 17 ounces of car- 
bonic acid gas every twenty-four hours. 

A new discovered spot on the sun, which is 
visible just now, is said to be 30,000 miles in 
diaineter. 

—-In Japan every child is taught to write with 
both hands. 

——tThere are three varieties of the dog that 
never bark—the Australian dog, the Egyptian 
shepherd dog and the “lion-headed” dog of Thibet. 
—The ur-heen, or Chinese violin, in shape re- 
sembles an ordinary hammer with its handle. It 
has two strings, and is played with a bow. 

An electric locomotive in a Canadian coal 
mine shows a saving over mules of $2,528 in 200 
days, and an electric pump in the same mine shows 
a saving over steam pumps of $1,573 in 970 days. 
So rapid has been the change in the English 
language that the English of to-day bears no more 
resemblance to the English of 1,000 years ago than 
it does to German. 

According to Nilsson, the zodlogist, the 
weight of the Greenland whale is 100 tons, or 224,- 
000 pounds, or equal to that of 88 elephants or 440 
bears. 

——Next to our grape wine it is believed that 
Japanese sake, or rice wine, is the oldest alcoholic 
beverage known to man, its use in Japan dating 
back over 2,000 years. 

Russia has the most rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of any country in the world. The growth 
during the last 100 years has been a fraction less 
than 1,000,000 annually. 

Any human being who will have the presence 
of mind to clasp the hands behind the back, and 
turn the face towards the zenith, may float at ease, 
and in perfect safety, in tolerably still water. 

The thickest known coal seam in the world 
is the Wyoming, near Twin Creek, in the Green 
River coal basin, Wyoming. It is eighty feet thick, 
and upwards of 300 feet of sotid coal underlie 4,000 
acres. 





























The most wonderful astronomical photo- 
graph in the world is that which has recently been 
prepared by London, Berlin, and Parisian as- 
tronomers. It shows at least 68,000,000 stars. 
Live bees are sometimes shipped on ice so as 
to keep them dormant during the journey. This is 
particularly the case with bumble bees, which have 
been taken to New Zealand, where they are useful 
in fertilizing the red clover which has been intro- 
duced into the colony. 

The amount of capital invested in the manu- 
facture of bicycle tires in the United States is esti- 
mated by an exchange at $8,000,000, the number 
of persons employed at 3,000, and the number of 
tires produced annually at 4,000,000. 











The fastest flowing river in the world is the - 





Near Boise City, Idaho, 400 feet below the 
earth’s surface there is a subterranean lake of hot 
water of 170° temperature. It has pressure enough 
to ascend to the top floor of most of the houses and 
will be piped to them for heating purposes. 

The crown of England is kept in the Tower 
of London, and not in the Queen’s dressing room. 
It is never brought out, excepting on grand state 
occasions; but whenever a ceremony, such as a 
drawing room or levee, takes place the Queen wears 
a circlet of diamonds in the form of a crown on her 
head. 





The Dutch are the largest consumers of to- 
bacco. In 1883 the consumption in Holland and 
Belgium was eighty-four ounces to each inhabitant. 
Next comes Switzerland with eighty-two. Brazil 
and Turkey follow with seventy ounces each per 
Brazilian and per Turk. 

“To run amuck” is properly to run amok. 
Formerly in India, Siam and other Eastern coun- 
ties, Malay men driven mad by opium, hasheesh or 
other drugs would run about frantically, sword in 
hand, striking at anyone they might happen to meet 
and crying, “Amok, amok”—kill, kill. 

The surface of the sea is estimated at 150,- 
000,000 square miles, taking the whole surface of the 
globe at 197,000,000, and its greatest depth sup- 
posedly equals the height of the highest mountain, 
or four miles. The Pacific Ocean covers 78,000,- 
000 square miles, the Atlantic 25,000,000, the Medi- 
terranean, 1,000,000. 

To the average eye not more than 5,000 stars 
are visible; some persons having extraordinary 
strong eyes can see about 8,000 stars. Through the 
Lick telescope and other powerful instruments 
about 50,000,000 stars are visible. There are be- 
lieved to be stars in existence beyond the reach of 
any telescope yet constructed. 

The largest egg is that of the ostrich.: 
It weighs 3 pounds, and is considered equal in 
amount to twenty-four hens’ eggs. 

At sea level an object 100 feet high is visible 
a little over thirteen miles. If 500 feet high it is 
visible nearly thirty miles. 

It rains on an average 208 days in the year 
in Ireland, about 150 in England, at Kezan about 
ninety days, and in Siberia only 60 days. é 
The longest stretch of straight railroad lin 
in America is on the Lake Shore Railway, begin- 
ning at a point three miles west of Toledo, O., and 
running sixty-nine miles without a curve. 

It is interesting to others than statisticians to 
know that the hairs of our head are numbered. Cer- 
tain scientific men have laboriously calculated the 
number of hairs on a square inch of heads of dif- 
ferent colors, and by estimating the total area cov- 
ered have arrived at aggregate numbers, which may 
be taken as fairly correct. To show the well-inten- 
tioned accuracy of these calculations, a head of fair 
hair consists of 143,000 hairs. Dark hair is coarser 
and only totals 105,000; while those who boast a 
poll of red must be content with a total of 29,200. It 
is estimated that the hairs on a “fair head” would 
support the weight of 500 people. 
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Mythological Forms of Bakers’ Cakes...........0ceee0e Uber Land and Meer* 

The various shapes of bakers’ cakes, handed 
down to us by former generations, are quite worthy 
a little consideration. What is the real significance 
of these queer, mysterious forms, and why are they 
so time-honored and so unchangeable? Were they 
the deliberate inventions of bakers and housewives? 
In that case they need not have assumed such pre- 
cise, well-defined forms. Dough is capable of being 
moulded into all manner of shapes, some of them far 
easier to produce than these almost stereotyped 
things. These forms were not chosen because they 
were simpler and easier to make, these rude men 
and beasts—the gingerbread knights, cracknels, 
pancakes, tree-cakes, butter-cakes, little horns, etc. 
The old fancy for these forms must therefore have 
a more subtle origin. 

Take for instance the more striking shapes, the 
gingerbread men and knights and the closely allied 
primitive representations of animals. Where have 
we already seen just such bits of workmanship? Ah, 
in the museums, especially in those devoted to eth- 
nology. They remind us of the rude amulets and 
idols of primitive peoples, as simple as if made by 
the hands of a child. Those little idols and those 
talismans carved out of wood or rudely moulded 
from clay and baked are as like our gingerbread 
men as one egg is like another. There is an unde- 
niable connection between them, and why should 
there not be? The work of the baker’s hands was 
assuredly not lacking at the sacrificial feasts. The 
gods must, of course, receive their share of this as 
well as of the sacrifice of flesh. It therefore follows 
that the cakes destined to so sacred a use should be 
made in some unusual form. It seems quite natural 
and simple to imitate in bread or cake dough the 
animals dedicated to the gods, or if not the entire 
animal, at least some characteristic part of it. These 
cakes were sure to be in demand by those who were 
not always able to obtain a portion of the animal 
sacrificed. These were mostly children. Later on 
this custom of symbolism in sacrifice became more 
common. As _ civilization advanced animals for 
sacrificial purposes were more difficult to obtain. 
The former great general feasts of an entire com- 
munity were changed into little family celebrations. 
Even an entire clan assembled to feast with their 
chief would need several days to dispose of so for- 
midable a mass of flesh. Single families must there- 
fore content themselves with portions of the victim 
sacrificed on the altars of the gods. So the cakes 
gradually came to take the place of the whole ani- 
mal, till now they have become the ancient and lit- 
tle understood relic of a long-forgotten form of 
worship. 

Our Christmas cakes representing in rude form a 
reclining boar belong to this class of bakers’ cakes. 
They were used in ancient Germany at Yuletide. 
The boar was sacred to the God Freit, or as the an- 
cient Germans called him, Fro, the God of Rejoic- 
ing—the old sun-god who as such was also the 


* Translated for Current Literature by Mrs. J. M. Lan- 
caster. 








source of peace and fertility. He develops later 
into Wodan, who is entitled to the same dignities as 
the deity of the Christmas season. The custom of 
the boar feast still survives to some extent. He 
was formerly served whole, according to the Frith- 
jofsage. 

“ A green oak branchat his shoulder, an apple in his mouth.” 
In the Edda we read how men would lay their right 
hand on the boar sacred to the god of the sun in 
making their oaths. This was done to propitiate 
the sun god, who was angry with the earth and 
turned his face away. The boar used at his feasts 
bore some relation to the Gallinburtsi, the shining 
boar with bristles of gold, on which the sun god was 
supposed to ride. In German families it is still the 
custom to eat pork on Christmas eve, and in Bavaria 
and Brandenburg, a pig’s head is often served on 
holidays. . 

The little brown cakes in the shape of a bird 
which are to be found at many bakers’ shops about 
St. Martin’s day—the 11th of November—belong 
to the same group of mythological cakes. They 
are in memory of St. Martin’s goose, which, in an- 
cient Germany, was eaten in honor of Wodan on the 
same day which was afterwards dedicated to St. 
Martin. Wodan’s bird is still called in North Ger- 
many, the bird of God. 

The little sheep kept the year round by many 
German bakers in Saxony and Thuringia were cer- 
tainly at one time a substitute for a sacrificial ani- 
mal. This must also have been the case with the 
cake known as the “hare.” Not only among the 
old Egyptians but also among the Celts and Ger- 
mans was the hare an animal used in sacrifice. The 
ancient German sacrificed him in order to avert pos- 
sible calamity, whence comes his ill repute as an un- 
lucky animal. And as the goose, the bird of win- 
ter, was sacred to Wodan’s or St. Martin’s day, so 
the hare, gay, prolific, full of life and activity, was 
dedicated to the first spring festival, Easter, Ostara 
or Freia, among the Celts Mehalemna. As her 
numerous altars testify, it was always sacrificed in 
her honor. Eighteen of these altars were found on 
the island of Walcheren alone, in 1647. At Easter- 
tide, when he is said to lay eggs, symbolic of life 
germinating in secrecy, because, according to an old 
Anglo-Saxon proverb, he had once been a bird, the 
hare could not be sacrificed. At that season only 
hares made of baked dough were eaten. This cus- 
tom has almost entirely fallen into disuse. 

The Freiberg peasants’ hare, a longish brown 
cake, with blanched almonds ornamenting it, and 
somewhat resembling a trussed hare, was formerly 
used only at Eastertide, but is now always to be 
found at the gingerbread bakers of the famous old 
Saxon mountain city. The Silesian “bauerbissen” 
or peasants’ morsels are little, long honey cakes, 
which in Silesia are given to children at the so- 
called summer singing. This summer singing 
takes place on the third Sunday before Easter, or 
Latare Sunday, which, on that account, is called 
Summer Sunday. On Summer Sunday the Silesian 
children appear early in the morning with little 
green fir trees in their hands, from which hang strips 





























of gilded and gaily colored paper. They stand at 
the doors of well-to-do people, and sing old summer 
songs, for which they receive the above mentioned 
cakes. In Alsace a milk roll, which is baked for the 
Kirmess and at New Year, is called a hare because 
it is made in that shape. This also probably has 
reference to the time when it was the custom to 
sacrifice a hare in honor of those feasts. 

The gingerbread men can be traced back to the 
sacrifice of prisoners, knights and foot soldiers. 
Human sacrifices, however, even in the most ancient 
times, were sacred to the gods alone, and were not 
eaten by the worshipers themselves, but only their 
baked and painted effigies. These figures were 
originally painted with the blood of the victims. It 
is for this reason that these gingerbread figures are 
still ornamented with red. The blood was consid- 
ered the seat of the soul, therefore very precious and 
by devouring it they added to their own strength 
and lessened the power of the enemy as an evil 
spirit. At this feast the sacrifice was partly sym- 
bolic and partly actual. In still more remote times, 
according to the Edda, men not only drank the 
blood of their enemies slain in battle, but also ate 
their hearts. This was also done at the execution 
of prisoners of war. Later on, heart-shaped cakes 
supplied the place of these hearts, and our ginger- 
bread hearts are the lineal descendants of these 
hearts once offered in sacrifice. The gingerbread 
horse is a survival of the sacrificial horse. All 
these different forms of cakes were originally given 
to women and children on the occasion of the sacri- 
ficial feasts to enable them to take part, at least fig- 
uratively in the sacred meal. The custom outlived 
the sacrifice. 

The tree cakes also belong to this category of sa- 
cred relics. They were baked in honor of gigantic 
old trees, and were eaten on days sacred to them. 
The old Greek tree figures, such as have been ex- 
humed on the Island of Cyprus, are of similar origin. 
Fastnight cakes, pancakes and bretzels are repre- 
sentations of the sun, and were eaten at the feast of 
the sun, the festival of nature’s re-awakening and 
therefore the first spring festival, when joy was un- 
confined. The pancake represents the disc of the 
sun. The name bretzel comes from the old high 
German brezita, middle German bretzel, fessel, or 
bonds. Their shape is reminiscent of the curious 
swaddling bands used by the midwives of old. 





What a Dinner Costs.........ccceecccececcececcsecsecceeecpeces The Outlook 

Recently a gentleman who is fond of arithmetic 
made up his mind that he would find out how much 
a dinner really cost. This gentleman asked how 
much a simple dinner that he was eating cost, and 
he was told seventy-five cents. He contradicted 
this, and then made out the following statement 
about the cost of that dinner: The pepper, he said, 
came from ten thousand miles away. It grew ona 
little bush about eight feet high, which must have 
had a growth of at least five years. The pepper was 
picked green; it had to be dried in the sun, and this 
meant employing women. It took one ship and a 
thousand miles of railroad to bring the pepper to 
the United States. The tea on the table came from 
China, and the coffee from South America. The 
codfish had to be brought from Maine. Men had 
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to be employed to catch the fish; other men and 
women were employed in drying, packing, and box- 
ing it, and it, too, had to make a long railroad jour- 
ney. The flour of which the bread was made was 
grown in Dakota; some one owned the land, and 
that meant the investing of capital; and then he had 
also to pay wages to workingmen. The flour had 
to be ground, and the building of the mill and the 
plant, or machinery, meant more money invested. 
The millers had to be paid; coopers had to be paid 
for making the barrels; and, of course, the wood of 
which the barrels were made had to be cut and 
sawed and shaped, and this meant the employing of 
more men. Then the flour had to be shipped over 
the railroad and handled again by cartmen before it 
came into the house. The salt came from the In- 
dian Reservation in the northwestern part of New 
York State. The canned peaches came from Cali- 
fornia, and they too represented the employment of 
capital and labor. The spices in the cake came from 
the Spice Islands in the Indian Archipelago. After 
the gentleman had pointed out what the dinner 
really cost, he asked what on the table could be 
raised within the limits of the country where they 
were living. The answer was: only the corn bread, 
the butter, and buttermilk, and it was decided that 
the family could not live on those alone. The 
gentleman estimated that that little dinner repre- 
sented, directly or indirectly, the employment of five 
hundred millions of dollars of capital and of five 
millions of men. 





I i Fda dtacnncnccedssdvisccdscnconevecn N. Y. Home Journal 


The word “toast,” used for describing the pro- 
posal of a health in an after-dinner speech, dates 
back to medizval times, when the loving-cup was 
still regarded as an indispensable feature of every 
banquet. The cup would be filled to the brim with 
wine or mead, in the centre of which would be 
placed a piece of toasted bread. After putting his 
lips thereto, the host would pass the cup to the guest 
of honor seated on his right hand, and the latter 
would in turn pass it on to his right-hand neighbor. 
In this manner the cup would circulate round the 
table, each one present taking < sip while drinking 
toward his right-hand neighbor, until finally the cup 
would come back to the host, who would drain what 
remained and swallow the piece of toast in honor of 
all the friends assembled at his table. History 
teaches that the ancient Greeks, the Romans, the 
Assyrians, and the Egyptians were in the habit of 
drinking one another’s health at dinner. Indeed, at 
Athens, the etiquette concerning what may be de- 
scribed as the liquid courtesies of this kind was very 
strict and elaborate, being known by the name of 
“Philothesis.” The participants of the repast were 
in the habit of drinking to one another until they 
could carry no more, and then they would pour out 
the remainder of the wine on the altar of any pagan 
deity that might happen to be handy. At Rome the 
same custom prevailed. Post-prandial oratory, 
however, was severely condemned as out of place, 
and, while the Greeks contented themselves with 
exclaiming, as they put the cup of wine to their lips, 
“T salute you, be happy,” the Romans restricted 
themselves to the exclamation, “Propino,” which is 
the Latin for “I drink your health.” 
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I am weary of the garden, 
Said the Rose; 
For the winter winds are sighing, 


All my playmates round me dying, 


And my leaves will soon be lying 
’Neath the snows. 


But I hear my mistress coming, 
Said the Rose; 


She will take me to her chamber, 


Where the honeysuckles clamber, 


And I'll bloom there all December 


Spite the snows. 


Sweeter fell her lily finger 
Than the bee! 
Ah, how feebly I resisted, 


Smoothed my thorns and e’en assisted, 


As all blushing I was twisted 
Off my tree. 


And she fixed me in her bosom, 
Like a star; 


And I flashed there all the morning, 


Jasmin, honeysuckle scorning, 
Parasites forever fawning 
That they are 


And when evening came she set me 


In a vase 
All of rare and radiant metal, 
And I felt her red lips settle 


On my leaves till each proud petal 


Touched her face. 


And I shone about her slumbers 
Like a light; 

And, I said, instead of weeping, 

In the garden vigil keeping, 


Here I’ll watch my mistress sleeping 


Every night. 


But when morning with its sunbeams 


Softly shone, 
In the mirror where she braided 


Her brown hair, I saw how jaded 


Old and colorless and faded, 
I had grown. 


Not a drop of dew was on me, 
Never one: 

From my leaves no odor started, 

All my perfume had departed, 

I lay pale and broken-hearted 
In the sun. 


Still I said, her smile is better 
Than the rain; 


Though my fragrance may forsake me, 


To her bosom she will take me, 


And with crimson kisses make me 


Young again. 


So she took me 
Half a sigh. 


Then, alas—can hearts so harden?— 


Without ever asking pardon, 
Threw me back into the garden, 
There to die. 


How the jealous garden gloried 
In my fall! 

How the honeysuckles chid me, 

How the jeering jasmins bid me 
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gazed a second 


Light the long, gray grass that hid me 


Like a pall. . 


There I lay beneath her window 
In a swoon, 
Till the earthworm o’er me trailing 
Woke me just at twilight failing, 
As the whip-poor-will was wailing 
To the moon. 


But I hear the storm-winds stirring 
In their lair; 

And I know they soon will lift me 

In their giant arms and sift me 

Into ashes as they drift me 
Through the air. 


So I pray them in their mercy 
Just to take 

From my heart of hearts or near it 

The last living leaf and bear it 

To her feet, and bid her wear it 
For my sake. 


CI sk cccninivnnisevessiccecsscesesesessvesceneteracss Ambrose Bierce 


[Appreciation of this poem (which is printed here by 
request; see Open Questions, p. 96), has been revived 
recently through press comment on the strange similarity 
between certain of its stanzas and Kipling’s Recessional— 
the much-admired Jubilee poem reproduced by Current 
Literature from the London Times in the September 
number. Mr. Bierce’s Invocation, which was written as 
an Independence Day Ode, was first copied from the San 
Francisco Examiner into Current Literature’s issue for 
July, 1890.—Editors. ] 


Goddess of Liberty! Lo, thou 
Whose tearless eyes behold the chain, 
And look unmoved upon the slain, 
Eternal peace upon thy\brow,— 


Before whose shrine the races press, 
Thy perfect favor to implore 
(The proudest tyrant asks no more, 
The ironed anarchist no less),— 


Whose altar coals that touch the lips 
Of prophets kindle, too, the brand 
By Discord flung with wanton hand 

Among the houses and the ships,— 


Upon whose tranquil front the star 
Burns bleak and passionless and white, 
Its cold inclemency of light 

More dreadful than the shadows are,— 


Thy name we do not here invoke 
Our civic rights to sanctify; 
Enthroned in thy remoter sky, 

Thou heedest not our broken yoke. 


Thou carest not for such as we; 
Our millions die to serve the still 
And secret purpose of thy will. 

They perish—what is that to thee? 


The light that fills the patriot’s tomb 
Is not. of thee. The shining crown 
Compassionately offered down 

To those who falter in the gloom, 


And fall, and call upon thy name, 
And die desiring—'tis the sign 
Of a diviner love than thine, 

Rewarding with a richer fame. 


To Him alone let freemen cry 
Who hears alike the victor’s shout, 
The song of faith, the moan of doubt, 
And bends Him from His nearer sky. 














God of my country and my race! 
So greater than the gods of old— 
So fairer than the prophets told 
Who dimly saw and feared Thy face,— 


Who didst but half reveal Thy will 
And gracious ends to their desire, 
Behind the dawn’s advancing fire 

Thy tender day-beam veiling still— 


To whom the unceasing suns belong, 

- And deed is one with consequence,— 
To whose divine inclusive sense 

The man is blended with the song,— 


Whose laws, imperfect and unjust, 
Thy just and perfect purpose serve: 
The needle, howsoe’er it swerve, 

Still warranting the sailor’s trust,— 


God, lift Thy hand and make us free: 
Perfect the work Thou hast designed. 
Oh, strike away the chains that bind 

Our souls to one idolatry! 


The liberty Thy love hath given 
We thank Thee for. We ‘thank Thee for 
Our great dead fathers’ holy war 
Wherein our manacles were riven. 


We thank Thee for the stronger stroke 
Ourselves delivered and incurred 
When—Thine incitement half unheard— 

The chains we riveted we broke. 


We thank Thee that beyond the sea 
The people, growing ever wise, 
Turn to the west their serious eyes 

And doubly strive to be as we. 


As when the sun’s returning flame 
Upon Egyptian statue shone, 
And struck from the enchanted stone 
The music of a mighty fame, 


Let Man salute the rising day 
Of liberty, but not adore. 
’Tis opportunity—no more— 

A useful, not a sacred, ray. 


It bringeth good, it bringeth ill, 

As he possessing shall elect. 

He maketh it of none effect 
Who worketh not within Thy will. 


Oh, give us more or less, as we 
Shall serve the right or serve the wrong. 
Confirm our freedom but so long 

As we are worthy to be free. 


But when (oh, distant be the time!) 
Majorities in passion draw 
Insurgent swords to murder Law, 

And all the land is red with crime; 


Or—nearer menace!—when the band 
Of feeble spirits cringe and plead 
To the gigantic strength of Greed, 

And fawn upon his iron hand; 


Nay, when the steps to pow’r are worn 
In hollows by the feet of thieves, 
And Mammon sits among the sheaves, 
And chuckles while the reapers mourn— 
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Then stay Thy miracle!—replace 
The broken throne, repair the chain, 
Restore the interrupted reign 

And veil again Thy patient face. 


Lo! here upon the world’s extreme 
We stand and lift our arms and dare 
By Thine eternal name to swear 

Our country, which so fair we deem— 


Upon whose hills a bannered throng, 
The spirits of the dawn display 
Their flashing lances all the day 

And hear the sea’s pacific song— 


Shall be so ruled in right and grace 
That men shall say: “Oh, drive afield 
The lawless eagle from the shield, 

And call an angel to the place!” 


DUI OR ONT hans sivesansennsscsvenssen:eescnins bessabsed Coates Kinney 
When the humid darkness, gathered 
Over all the starry spheres, 
Flows, and falls like sorrows softly 
Breaking into happy tears, 
Then how sweet to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber bed 
And lie listening to the raindrops 
On the low roof overhead. 


To the quick beats on the shingles 
Answer echoes in the heart, 
And dim, dreamy recollections 
Into form and being start, ‘ 
And the busy fairy, Fancy, 
Weaves her air-threads, warp and woof, 
As I listen to the patter . 
Of the light rain on the roof. 


Now in memory comes my mother 
As she used, far summers gone, 
Taking leave of little faces 
That her loving look shone on. 
And I feel that fond look on me 
As I feel the old refrain 
Here repeated on the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Art hath naught of tone or cadence, 
Naught of music’s magic spell, 

That can thrill the secret fountain 
Whence the tears of rapture well, 

Like that weird nocturne of Nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain, 

Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


Requbesssl.cccccsescccsccccccccscsecscccccssscccevececsesess Matthew Arnold 
Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes; 
Ah, would that I did, too! 


Her mirth the world required; 
She bathed it in smiles of glee; 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound; 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 


Her cabined, ample spirit, 

It fluttered and failed for breath; 
To-night it doth inherit 

The vasty hall of death. 
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The Thirteen and Other Number Superstitions..............4+ Boston Journal 


The superstition that thirteen is unlucky, which is 
traced back to a sacred source, meets with as many 
contradictions as confirmations. The fact that the 
horrible fire in the Paris bazaar started at booth 
thirteen was telegraphed all around the world, 
whereas little notice is attracted by Nansen’s suc- 
cess with thirteen men. At one time two was a 
dreaded number in England, owing to the dynastic 
disastevs to all monarchs second of their name from 
Ethe!red II. to George II. Yet Napoleon’s number 
through all his life was two, and who could wish for 
better luck than came to Goo :y Two Shoes, or than 
that which results at times from having two strings 
to your bow? Three, which since the days of Pytha- 
goras has been the divine number, shows that it is 
not invariably fortunate, for though the fates are 
three, so also are the furies. The graces are three, 
but so also are the judges in Hades and the heads of 
Cerberus. Then there are the records of three dis- 
loyal tribes in Welsh history; there are the three 
robbers in Orion’s belt; there were the three tyrants 
at Athens, and three in mythology is as unlucky as 
it is divine. 





The Jaws of Death...........005- A. W. Buckland,.......+++++ The Antiquary 


When Tennyson wrote, 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
a Rode the Six Hundred, 


he probably had in his mind some old woodcut or 
stained-glass window, wherein was depicted in the 
realistic fashion of medizeval times a monster either 
in human form or in the likeness of a dragon with 
distended jaws, showing enormous fangs and sharp- 
pointed teeth, into whose cavernous mouth, vomit- 
ing flames, fantastic devils were casting souls in the 
form of naked children. Nor was this monstrosity 
a mere fanciful figment of an artist’s brain; it seems 
to have represented a real belief, which we find em- 
bodied in a prayer addressed to St. George quoted 
in Mr. Thistleton Dyer’s Ghost World, as taken 
from an Old English manuscript book of devotion 
of the time of Edward VI., which runs thus: “Judge 
for me when the most hedyous and damnable drag- 
ons of helle shall be redy to take my poore soule and 
engloute it into theyr infernall belyes.” Neither 
can we regard this uncomfortable belief as resulting 
from some monkish legend, invented for the sake of 
terrifying the dying into giving to the Church large 
sums by way of ransom, for this rude image and the 
superstitions attaching to it have apparently a curi- 
ous pedigree, embodying one of those widespread 
beliefs, the origin of which is lost in the night of 
ages, but which appear in slightly varied forms in 
the most unexpected quarters, among races wholly 
unconnected ethnologically. 

Among the myths of most barbarous races we 
find definite ideas as to the destination of the soul 
after death, and of the perils which surround it be- 
fore it can reach that happy land, the abode of de- 
ceased ancestors, who have attained to it by the 
same perilous road. At the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford (1894) Prof. Tylor brought 


forward four of these after-death perils in a very in- 
teresting paper, entitled The Diffusion of Mythical 
Beliefs as Evidence in the History of Culture, in 
which he showed the existence of a belief in these 
same perils in countriesas widely separated as Japan, 
Mexico, Persia and Europe and threw upon a screen 
representations almost identical from Mexican, Jap- 
anese, Buddhist, and old German pictures, drawing 
from the similarity of the scenes depicted, the infer- 
ence that there must have been some sort of inter- 
course between these countries in the remote past. 
The four scenes brought forward represented (1) 
The crossing of a stream by a dangerous bridge; (2) 
the passage of the soul between two mountains 
which clash together; (3) the climbing up a moun- 
tain set with sharp knives; (4) the dangers from a 
wind carrying knives with it. Three of these four 
ghostly terrors may be found in the myths of many 
other countries besides those named by Prof. Tylor, 
the two first being the most widely distributed. The 
perilous crossing of a river after death was a belief 
among Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, but they 
provided a boat and a ferryman* for the convenience 
of the souls, who were required to pay for the ac- 
commodation with an obolus placed in the mouth 
by pious relatives. This fee is not unknown in less 
classical countries, being found, I believe, in Peru 
and Japan, India and Fiji, while the boat is often re- 
placed by a much more dangerous mode of transit, 
this being usually a hair bridge or one so sharp as to 
resemble the blade of a knife. The perilous bridge 
of the dead is found in the legends of the Eskimo, 
among the Shamans of Siberia, and in Australia, in 
each case accompanied by the second of Dr. Tylor’s 
dangers, the clashing rocks under somewhat vary- 
ing forms, but always, as I think, making a link with 
the medizval representations of The Jaws of Death. 
Among the Eskimo, the angakos or sorcerer who 
would visit Sedna, the goddess who lives under- 
ground, or in the depths of the ocean, presiding 
over one of the countries to which souls go after 
death, must first pass the arsissut (the dwellings of 
the happy dead) and then cross an abyss in which a 
wheel as slippery as ice is constantly turning round. 
Arriving at the house of Sedna, he finds it guarded 
by terrible animals, sometimes described as seals, 
and sometimes as dogs; and when within the house- 
passage he has to cross an abyss by means of a 
bridge as narrow as a knife edge.} 

The description given by Siberian shamans of 
their visits to Erlik, the Siberian Pluto, approach 
still nearer to the soul perils as illustrated in the 
Japanese and Mexican paintings. These shamans 
give what may be called pantomimic representa- 
tions of what they see in a state of trance, wherein 
they are supposed to visit the abode of the dead, to 
solicit from Erlik some favor for the living. In this 


* Strange to say, the boat and ferryman appear also in 
Fiji, where the boat is of two kinds of wood, the hard wood 
end being brought forward for chiefs and great men, and 
the end made of breadfruit wood for common people. See 
Journal of Anthropological Institute, May, 1895. Ancestor 
Gods of the Fijians. Basil H. Thomson. tf The Central 
Eskimo. Franz Boaz. Smithsonian Report. 

















imaginary journey they are supposed to ascend an 
iron mountain, not indeed studded with knives as 
in the Japanese and Mexican representations, but so 
difficult to climb that it is covered with the bones of 
shamans and horses which have failed to reach the 
summit. After climbing the mountain, the shaman 
rides up to a hole which leads into the underground 
world, “the jaws of the earth.” On entering, he 
finds a sea, over which is stretched a hair. The pas- 
sage across this hair-bridge is represented panto- 
mimically by tottering from side to side, and-some- 
times appearing on the point of falling. At the bot- 
tom of the sea he sees the bones of many shamans 
who have fallen, for “a sinful soul cannot cross the 
hair-bridge.” Riding up to Erlik’s abode, he is 
met by dogs, and the porter will not let him pass till 
appeased by presents, when he admits him to the 
house of Erlik, who salutes him with the words: 
“Those that have feathers fly not hither; those that 
have bones walk not hither. Thou black, ill-smell- 
ing beetle, whence comest thou?” In the end the 
shaman makes the lord of hell drunk, and obtains 
from him that which he desires; after which he re- 
turns in triumph, and, waking from his trance, tells 
those who have employed him that his journey has 
been successful. It is certainly remarkable that 
races so remote from civilization, and who would 
seem to have had no connection with any nation of 
antiquity likely to have conveyed to them these re- 
ligious myths, should yet reproduce beliefs such as 
we are accustomed to associate with the classical 
races of Europe, and with ancient Egypt. But if it 
is strange to find these shreds and patches of classi- 
cal myth among races so remote as the Eskimo and 
the wild tribes of Siberia, it is still more strange to 
be confronted with them in Australia and in the isl- 
ands of the South Pacific. 





Miraculous Vessels,.......++.-+++++ Albert A. Hopkins........++0e000% Magic* 

Ctesias, the Greek, who was physician to the 
Court of Persia at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, and who has written a history of 
that country, narrates the following fact: Xerxes, 
having caused the tomb of Belus to be opened, 
found the body of the Assyrian monarch in a glass 
coffin which was nearly full of oil. “Woe to him,” 
said an inscription at the side, “who, having vio- 
lated this tomb, does not at once finish the filling of 
the coffin.” 

Xerxes, therefore, at once gave orders to have oil 
poured into it; but whatever the quantity was that 
was put in, the coffin could not be filled. This mir- 
acle must have been effected by means of a siphon, 
analogous to the one found in the Tantalus cup, and 
which becomes primed as soon as the level rises in 
the vessel above the horizontal; that is, on a line 
with the upper part of the tube’s curve. In fact, 
proof has been found of the use of the siphon 
among the Egyptians as far back as the eighteenth 
dynasty, and Heron, in his Pneumatics (book xii., 
chap. iii.), describes a very large number of vessels 
that are founded upon its use. 

The ancients, likewise, solved a problem contrary 
to that of the tomb of Belus, and that was one con- 
nected with the construction of a vessel that should 
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always remain full, whatever was the quantity of 
water’ that was removed from it, or, at least, which 
should remain full even when a large quantity of 
water was taken from it. 

The miracle of changing water into wine is one of 
those upon which the ancients exercised their imag- 
inations most. Heron and Philo describe fifteen 
apparatus designed for effecting this, and more gen- 
erally for causing different liquors to flow at will 
from the same vessel. 

Magic vases, cups, pitchers, etc., were not only 
in use among the ancients, but were quite common 
in the eighteenth century, and numerous speci- 
mens are to be seen in European collections. These 
apparatus are all based on the use of concealed si- 
phons, or, rather, their construction is based on the 
principle of that instrument. Devices of this kind 
admit of very numerous modifications. Thus tank- 
ards have been so contrived that the act of applying 
them to the lips charged the siphon, and the liquid, 
instead of entering the mouth, then passed through 
a false passage into a cavity formed for its reception 
below. By making the cavity of the siphon suffi- 
ciently large, a person ignorant of the device would 
find it a difficult matter even to “taste” the contents, 
however thirsty he might be. Dishonest publicans, 
whose signboards announced “entertainment for 
man and beast,” are said to have thus despoiled 
travelers in old times of a portion of their ale or 
mead, as well as their horses of feed. Oats were 
put into a perforated manger, and a large part 
forced through the openings into a receptacle below 
by the movements of the hungry animal’s mouth. 
Heron, in the eighth problem of his Spiritalia, 
figures and describes a magical pitcher in which a 
horizontal, minutely perforated partition divides the 
vessel into two parts. The handle is hollow and air- 
tight, and at its upper part a small hole is drilled 
where the thumb or finger can readily cover it. If 
the lower part of the pitcher be filled with water and 
the upper with wine, the liquids will not mix as long 
as the small hole in the handle is closed; the wine 
can then be either drunk or poured out. If the hole 
be left open for some time, a mixture of both liquids 
will be discharged. “With a vessel of this kind,” 
says an old writer, “you may welcome unbidden _ 
guests. Having the lower part already filled with 
water, call to your servant to fill your pot with wine; 
then you may drink unto your guest, drinking up 
all the wine; when he takes the pitcher, thinking to 
pledge you in the same, and finding the contrary, 
will happily stay away until he be invited, fearing 
that his next presumption might more sharply be 
rewarded.” Another old way of getting rid of an 
unwelcome visitor was by offering him wine in a 
cup having double sides and an air-tight cavity 
formed between them. When the vessel was filled, 
some of the liquid entered the cavity and com- 
pressed the air within, so that when the cup was in- 
clined to the lips and partly emptied, the pressure 
being diminished, the air expanded and drove part 
of the contents in the face of the drinker. Another 
goblet was so contrived that no one could drink 
out of it unless he understood the art. The liquid 
was suspended in cavities and discharged by admit- 
ting or excluding air through several secret 
openings. 


















































OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS #* 








Betwixt and Between.—Mrs. Casey and Mrs. 
Murphy met in a street car and were discussing 
family affairs. 


“And how many children have you, Mrs. 
Murphy?” 

“Foive. Two livin’, two dead and wan in Phila- 
delphy.” 





A Slight Mistake.—A pious old lady of Marble- 
head had a husband who was a seaman. 

He was about to start on a protracted voyage, and 
as his wife was anxious as to her husband’s welfare, 
she sent the following notice to the village preacher: 
“Mr. Blank, who is going to sea, his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation.” 

As the old lady was quite illiterate, the minister 
read the following to the congregation from the slip 
handed him: 

“Mr. Blank, who is going to see his wife, desires 
the prayers of the congregation.” 





Sang Froid.—A certain eminent judge who was 
recently re-elected, when he was asked about the fa- 
cility with which he turned from one case to an- 
other, replied that he had learned that from what he 
saw at a baptism of colored people when he was a 
boy. 

The weather was very cold, so that to immerse 
the candidates they were obliged to cut away the ice. 
It befell that one of the female converts, when she 
was dipped back in the water, because of the cold 
moved about, and in a moment she had slipped 
from the preacher’s hands and was down the stream 
under the ice. The preacher looked up at the 
crowd on the bank with perfect calmness, and said: 
“Brethren, this sister hath departed—hand me 


down another.” = 
—~ 





His Method.—*Patrick, you told me you needed 
the alcohol to clean the mirrors with, and here I 
find you drinking it.” 

“Faix, mum, it’s a drinkin’ it an’ brathin’ on the 
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glass oi’m a-doin’. 





Resignation.—He was a fine fellow, but he would 
drink. As far as money was concerned he could af- 
ford it, but from the standpoint of his health he 
could not. So it was decided among his friends 
that he should be influenced to take the gold cure. 
He refused to take it. 

“But,” protested his friends, “your physician says 
that if you keep on drinking you will surely soon go 
blind. Now, the question is simply this: Do you 
prefer being cured of the drink habit and retaining 
your sight, or do you prefer to keep on drinking 
and go blind?’ 

The young man paced the floor for some time, 
and was ina brown study. Finally he turned to his 
friends and with a resigned expression of counte- 
nance, replied: 

“Well, I guess I’ve seen about everything.” 





*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 





Two Whoops an’ a Holler.—In various parts of 
the country they have a way of telling distances by 
“right smart piece,” “gunshot off,” “day’s journey,” 
and the like; but down in Southwest Florida they do 
it differently. 

A party of amateur pedestrians were “doing”’ the 
State, and as often happens with such travelers, had 
lost their way. It was near night, and they were at 
a loss what to do. Presently they met a country- 
man riding a cow. 

“Can you tell us how far it is to Barton?” one of 
the party asked. 

The countryman looked to the right and left, as 
though seeking information from the palmettoes 
and prickly pears. 

“Wall, I reckon hit’s bout two whoops,” he said 
at length. 

“Two what?” 

The countryman seemed to take this as challeng- 
ing his veracity, for he once more looked question- 
ingly at the palmettoes and prickly pears. 

“P’raps hit may be some furder,” he admitted, re- 
flectively, “but I low hit ain’t more’n two whoops 
an’ a holler.” 





Irish Wit.—Two sons of Erin sharing the same 
bed, as well as the same bottle of whisky, Pat 
waited till he found Mike slept, when he quietly 
arose and emptied the bottle. Soon after, Mike, 
waking, stole out of bed, and groping about in the 
dark, was asked by his companion: 

“Phwat are yez lookin’ fer, Mike?” 

“Oh, nothin’!” says Mike. 

“Well, Mike,” says Pat, “ye’ll foind it over there 
in the corner in the bottle.” 





A Typographical Blunder—A newspaper re- 
porter, wishing to do honor to a local magnate who 
had opened a bazaar, had given him the title of “the 
battle-scarred general.” But the careless printer 
made an error, and the paragraphist was made to 
say that the bazaar had been opened by “the battle- 
scared general.” The furious magnate made a de- 
scent on the office, but was pacified by the explana- 
tion of the editor that the opprobrious word was a 
printer’s slip, and that it would be set right in the 
next issue. In the next issue, however, the printer 
made another mistake, and the general, on opening 
his paper, found the statement in a conspicuous 
place that what the editor had meant to say was that 
the bazaar had been opened by the bottle-scarred 
general. 





Identified—The geology class was sent out to 
collect specimens, and their teacher was to explain 
upon their return what the different specimens were. 

One of the boys for a joke brought in a piece of 
brick. 

When the teacher came to examine what they had 
to offer, he took up one specimen after another. 
“This,” said he, “is quartz; this feldspar; this sand- 
stone, and this (taking up the piece of brick and 
looking gravely at the boy who brought it), this is a 
piece of impudence.” 
































WIT AND 


HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 








“Yes, Grandma, when I graduate, I intend 
following a literary career—write for money, you 
know.” “Why, Willie, my dear, you haven’t done 
anything else since you’ve been at college.” 

“Hi, waiter! here’s a piece of wood in my 
dessert.” “That’s all right, sir; it’s a cabinet pud- 
ding.” 





“Why are yez decorating, Mrs. Murphy?” 





“Me b’y Denny is coming home the day.” “I 
thought he was sent up for foive years.” “Yes; but 
he got a year off for good behavoure.” “Sure, it 


must be comfortin’ for yez to have a good b’y like 
that.” 
——Whatever may be said of what 
The Chinese actors do, 
One fault at least they haven’t got— 
They never miss their queue. 
She—Why is it, I wonder, that little men so 
often marry large women. He—I don’t know, un- 
less it is that the little fellows are afraid to back out 
of engagements. 
Fools coast hills that angels fear to tread. 
You can’t always judge a man’s speed by the make 
of his wheel. Scorch and the world will scorch 
with you; mope and you'll fall behind. 
Customer—Chalk down that shave; I’m 
broke. Barber—We don’t trust. If you can’t 
raise ten cents raise whiskers. 
Jones—Hullo, Bones! On your way home? 
Going to take the cable up? Bones—Yes; but I'll 
put it down again—the company might need it, 
you know. 
Jerry (sentimentally)—There is no more 
mournful sound than the cry of the whippoorwill in 
the gloaming. Lushforth—Did you ever hear the 
sound of the wind blowing across the mouth of an 
empty jug? 

—“Who’s dead?” inquired a man of the sexton 
who was digging a grave. “Old Squire Bumble- 
bee.” “What complaint?” Sexton, without look- 
ing up—‘‘No complaint; everybody’s satisfied.” 

If most of us had our lives to live over again 
we should only make another lot of big mistakes. 
“My friend,” exclaimed the eloquent minis- 
ter, “were the average man to turn and look himself 
squarely in the eyes, and ask himself what he really 
needed most, what would be the first reply sug- 
gested to his mind?” “A rubber neck!” shouted 
the precocious urchin in the rear of the room; and, 
in the confusion which followed, the good man lost 
his place in his manuscript, and began over again. 
Smith—Did many of the passengers go to 
hear Dr. Fourthly preach in the main cabin this 
morning? Brown—Yes; but most of them left 
when he announced his text? Smith—What was it? 
Brown—“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 

She was admiring the silver service. “Family 
plate, I suppose,” she suggested. Mrs. Parvenu 
drew herself up haughtily. “Plate!” she exclaimed. 
“Plate! There isn’t a bit of that plate. It’s solid— 
every piece of it.” 





























* Compiled from Contemporaries. 








——What famous wits we all would be 

If we could only say 

Those brilliant things in repartee 

We think of the next day. 
“Tt has come to my ears that you are calling 
me ‘the governor,’ ” said the old man, sternly. “Are 
you?” “I might as well admit it,” said the young 
man, contritely. “You ought,” continued the old 
gentleman, “you ought to have more respect for 
your mother.” 

——“This is carrying the joke too far,” grumbled 
the professional humorist as he offered his wares to 
the twentieth editor in one afternoon. 

—wWhen Hamlet said, “But I have that within 
which passeth show,” it is believed that he had in 
his pocket a complimentary ticket for a circus. 
There is an art in putting things. ‘He never 
turned the hungry from his door” sounds very well, 
but it’s different when you say, “He fed every tramp 
that came along.” 

——Delance met Sallie on the bridge, 
And kissed her on the spot; 
The brooklet murmured down below, 
But Sallie murmured not. 
A musical laugh is one brought forth by one 
of your own jokes; all other laughs are more or less 
grating. 

—*“Did the doctor do anything to help your 
rheumatism?” “I guess so. Anyway, it has 
gained on me steadily ever since.” 

Apropos of the Irish laborer’s slowness of 
movement it is related that one was heard to call to 
another, as the noon whistle blew to knock off work: 
“Hi, Micky! leave your pick in the air, the whistle’s 
blowin’.” 

Family Friend—I congratulate you, my 
dear sir, on the marriage of your daughter. I see 
you are gradually getting all the girls off your 
hands. Old Olivebranch—Off my hands—yes! 
But the worst of it is I have to keep their husbands 
on their feet. 

The Court—You were riding twenty miles 
an hour, sir. The Scorcher—I admit it, and would 
you please add to your report that I have ridden as 
high as fifty miles an hour? 

Tom—Marie jumped six feet when I told her 
she was standing under the mistletoe. Jack—Then 
you didn’t kiss her? Tom—Oh, yes; she jumped 
in my direction. 

He—I shall never marry until I meet a 
woman who is my direct opposite. She (encourag- 
ingly)—Well, Mr. Duffer, there are numbers of 
bright, intelligent girls in this neighborhood. 

Billy Fair—Dyspepsia is nearly killing me, 
and I don’t know what to do for it. Bryton Early 
—You might try dining a la carte instead of table 
d’hote. 

——tThe Minister—That man owes his success to 
a good conscience and a serene nature. The Doc- 
tor—Pardon me. He owes it to a good stomach 
and an admirable liver. 


—aA good ball-player should have a place 
In every first-class choir; 
He can pitch the tunes, or hold first bass, 
As occasion may require. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF DR. MARKS, SOCIALIST* 






By Marion Coutuouy SMITH 





{Dr. Alpheus Marks is a physician possessed of com- 
fortable means and a great enthusiasm for work among 
the poor, for their present betterment, and with a view 
to the ultimate solution of the social problems involved 
in the antithetical phrase, “‘classes and masses.’”’ Contrary 
to his usual habit, he has of late frequently accepted the 
hospitality and attentions of a certain aristocratic and ex- 
clusive circle of his acquaintance. The motives that have 
actuated him in this departure, and the mould of the man 
himself, are best indicated in the author’s own words: 
“He had gone among these people for a purpose of his 
own. He wanted to gain a footing among them, to know 
them, to see what could be done with them. He was wise 
enough to know that his ideas must touch all classes be- 
fore they could bring about any definite results. He was 
not quite satisfied with the audiences to whom his public 
lectures were addressed. The poor, who were individu- 
ally helpless; the long-haired gentry, who did more harm 
than good; the cranks, who cherished an unwholesome 
longing for explosives; and the few, the very few, con- 
genial spirits, whose labors were akin to his own—these 
constituted the varied and sometimes unsavory crowd who 
gathered to hear his weekly harangue in the bare lecture 
room on Third Avenue, which he hired at his own ex- 
pense. Of late a few eccentric persons from fashionable 
circles had strolled in, looked about curiously through 
their eye-glasses, and tapped the floor with their canes 
when he made a telling point. He had been heard of; he 
had been mentioned in the newspapers; and, free as he 
was from personal ambition, he realized that it was only 
in this way that he could be brought in touch with those 
who could aid him most effectually.’’] 

The doctor found two men waiting in his outer 
office. One of them was a stranger to him, the 
other was but too well known; but both were un- 
welcome. Both were typical specimens of the 
genus Discontented, and ready to carry their dis- 
content into a dangerous hostility toward the world 
and everything in it. 

The man who rose and greeted Dr. Marks by 
name was a shabby and ungainly person, with a 
large head and face, which he carried forward in a 
posture of habitual eagerness. This expression was 
accentuated by his eyes, which were prominent, and 
had that intense, almost insane look, produced by 
constant dwelling upon ideas remote from ordinary 
life, and by the contemplation of volcanic possi- 
bilities. The face, which was thin, but massive, was 
of an unwholesome tint, and the lips were large and 
pale. The other man was a German, stout and 
stolid, with a small, sullen eye, and stiff black hair 
brushed upright. He remained seated, while his 
companion opened the conversation. 

“Good afternoon, doctor. Glad to see you. We 
was just about thinking we’d give you up and call 
again. This is my friend, Herr Grosholtz. He has 
a little business with you.” 

Herr Grosholtz pulled his stout body out of the 
chair with a sort of grunt, and held out a fat hand, 
not over clean, to Dr. Marks. 

The manner of the latter was not very encourag- 
ing. He shook hands, but his dark eyebrows drew 
Marks, 


* A selected reading from Dr. Socialist. By 


Marion Couthouy Smith. The Editor Publishing Co., 
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together, and his keen blue eyes questioned sternly 
the inscrutable face before him. 

“Misder Wrigley, uf you vill egsblain,” said the 
German, referring to his friend, as he sar-k back into 
his chair again, and laid his hands upon his huge 
knees, in an attitude of stolid expectancy. 

“Tt’s business, Dr. Marks, you know,” said Wrigley, 
who had a nervous, furtive manner, and a constant 
habit of sniffing and snorting, as if to cover pauses 
in his speech. ‘You know me, doctor,” he went 
on; “I’m a practical man—you know that—I go in 
for radical methods. I’ve heard you speak. You’re 
one of ourselves, I take it—one of ourselves, you 
know! Eh? Yes! Moderate speaker — that’s 
right—but a thorough thinker, I take it! Yes? 
Well, we haven’t always agreed; but, as I tell my 
friend here, you’re all right—a sound thinker! Yes 
—just the man he wants.” 

“What does your friend want?” asked Alpheus 
Marks, in his deep, steady voice. 

“Well—your help—valuable help, as I tell him— 
nothing better anywhere. I count on you to do 
anything to advance the cause—cause of humanity. 
Eh?” 

“You count upon too much, then,” said Dr. 
Marks. “Methods differ, and I have my own. You 
have talked enough with me, Wrigley, to know that 
we are likely to differ. What is it you wish me 
to do?” 

Grosholtz, apparently weary of Wrigley’s circum- 
locution, here interposed with a more direct remark. 

“Td is to shbeak a few vorts, dogtor—noding 
more. To shbeak ot a meedun—Misder Wrigley 
will egsblain.” Again he waved his hand toward 
his friend, and subsided. 

The doctor turned impatiently toward Wrigley, 
who saw that it was time to be explicit. 

“Some friends of ours—of yours as well as mine, 
I take it—are to hold a meeting on Monday night, 
and would like a few words from you. Not a set 
speech, you know, doctor—a few words—a little 
sound doctrine,eh? No restrictions there, you 
know. None of our fine friends from the Avenue 
to listen and take a scare! Radical methods, you 
know, doctor! But you can be moderate, you 
know—oh, yes! just as moderate as you please, but 
sound! No milk for babes there—good, strong 
meat, eh, Grosholtz? Good, strong meat, ah! It'll 
be a strong meeting. Mr. Grosholtz will manage 
it; he’s on the German paper—you know its name. 
We won’t wrestle with the pronunciation just now. 
He’s going to speak a few words in German— 
plenty of Germans there; he can’t manage the Eng- 
lish. I shall have a little to say; and if you’ll help 
us out, it’ll be a telling meeting—telling!”’ 

Dr. Marks had seated himself at his desk, and 
was busy opening his letters, though he did not yet 
read them. Without looking up, he said: 

“T am very much obliged, gentlemen, but I think 
you will have to leave me out of the programme.” 

The German leaned forward, and fixed his sullen 
gaze upon the doctor’s face. 











“You will not shpeak ad dat meedun’?” he asked. 
“No; I do not think my doctrine would be suf- 
ficiently strong for your taste.” 

“Vy will you nod shpeak at dot meedun’?” re- 
peated Grosholtz, stolidly. ‘Vat ish de madder mit 
dot meedun’ dot you vill not shpeak ad id? Dot iss 
a meedun’ of der beople. Der vour hundert will 
nod be dere. Dot is vy you vill not shpeak, 
maybe? You go und shpeak on Fift’ Avenoo; dot 
iss pedder.” 

The doctor, enduring the man’s insolence in si- 
lence, began to read his letters, as an intimation that 
the interview was ended. 

“No, no, Grosholtz,” put in Wrigley; “Dr. 
Marks is a friend of the people. Eh, doctor? He 
wants to convert Fifth Avenue—so-called ‘upper 
classes—ha! He’s not so false to the cause as to 
go among them for his own pleasure, I guess.” 
Wrigley thrust his head forward, swallowed audibly, 
and looked at Dr. Marks with an indescribable ex- 
pression of sly ferocity. 

“You dink you conferd does beoples!” said Gros- 
holtz, now thoroughly roused, and fixing the still 
patient doctor with his small reptilian eye. “You 
dink you conferd dose beoples! You dalk to ’em 
uff der zingle dax, der divishion uff broberty, der 
abolition uff glasses—you dalk vancy Socialism to 
"em, und dey say ‘dot iss all righd alretty,’ ‘dot is 
ferry gud,’ and dey glap der hants mit der rings on, 
und go oud und gollect der rendts and grindt der 
beople down some more alretty! You conferd dose 
beoples—ba—ah!” He snapped his fingers. “I dell 
you, you gan nod conferd ’em—you musd sveep ’em 
avay—sveep ’em avay, I say!”—with an awkward 
wave of his mighty arm, full of vengeful force. “You 
dink you conferd does railroat gingss! You mague 
dose men veep and unglose der vists! No! You 
don’d. Dey veep, und den dey hide deir vace und 
laugh ad you! Dey godt der tollars! Dey godt 
der beople py der droats!” He held his great 
clenched fist forward, shaking it slowly and raising 
it as he spoke. Alpheus Marks looked at him, for 
the moment interested in this dark personality. 

“You're right, man,’ said Wrigley, snorting. 
“You can’t change those men; you got to change 
the laws. The masses have got to get power in 
their hands, and legislate for the good of mankind.” 

Dr. Marks made a gesture of disgust. Ther 
was a mingling of hypocrisy and fierceness in this 
man that sickened his very soul. Must he make com- 
mon cause withsuch a creature? The German spoke: 

“Lechislade!” he growled. “Lechislade! Id iss 
nod lechislation you vant—id iss refolution! Laws? 
Avay vid ’em! Vill dey gif you righdts? Vill you 
lechislade preadt into your children’s mouts? Vill 
you lechislade dose millions oudt uff dose men’s 
hants? Oh, no! You vill nod shpeak ad dot 
meedun’! You offendt your vine vriendts! You 
rudder g-raw-l to ’em * 

Alpheus Marks looked dangerous. He was 
standing now by his telephone, whither he had been 
summoned by the ringing of the bell; and when 
Grosholtz paused, he answered the call, saying, 
“Wait a moment, please.” Then he turned and 
took a step toward his aggressive guest. 

“You can finish your remarks outside my office,” 
he said; “I have my duties to attend to.” 
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Wrigley, who had been manifestly uneasy, began 
a protest; but Dr. Marks went on: 

“You will both leave my office within five min- 
utes, or I will put you out! Now you will be good 
enough to keep quiet until I receive this message.” 

Grosholtz had risen from his chair, and the two 
men stood perfectly still while the doctor listened 
for the message and gave his reply. He hung up 
the tube, then went immediately to the chair upon 
which he had laid his hat and overcoat, and began 
to put on the coat. 

“No need of any offense,” said Wrigley, sullenly, 
“Grosholtz, you’re too hasty! It’s a compliment 
to you, doctor, to be asked to speak. If you won’t 
do it, we understand the reason, of course. That’s 
what we came to find out!” 

“To find out what?” 

“To find out whether you were a true friend to the 
cause or not. No traitors in the camp, you know— 
no fancy Socialism, as Grosholtz says. He’s right 
there, doctor. A little hasty, eh, Grosholtz?” 

“T zay id all again,” said Grosholtz; “und I zay, 
ve haf foundt oudt!” 

“If you want to know,” said Alpheus Marks, 
“whether or not I am a friend to any cause that 
you call your cause, I tell you no! If you want me 
to speak in favor of anarchy and destruction, I refuse 
a thousand times! I am a friend to mankind, I 
trust—to all mankind—but not in your sense. I 
am a physician, not a murderer. My mission is not 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them if I can. I 
would destroy, not men, but systems; not life, but 
falsehood. If the desire that all should have an 
equal chance, under the rule of law and order, but 
not otherwise—if this is Socialism, I am a Socialist. 
If Socialism is what you profess, I abjure it. You 
are among the men who would slip a dynamite 
bomb under a building full of helpless women and 
children—if they dared. You would threaten men 
with death if you could not bend them to your will, 
and use as the intrument of your vengeance feeble 
creatures whom you have persuaded that there is 
dishonor in honest labor. I know your kind! I 
know what your meeting is, and I would be struck 
dumb before I would utter a word in favor of the 
anarchy and confusion which you profess. Profess! 
I degrade the word; for anarchy itself is but the 
touchword which you basely use for your own self- 
interest.” 

The German listened to this speech with heavy 
lowered head, his little evil eyes upturned to meet 
the fire of Dr. Marks’ scornful glance. He offered 
no open menace; but Wrigley, livid with rage, cast 
off the mask. His head jerked forward, and he 
snorted furiously as he spoke: 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes; we understand, my fine fellow: 
Keep in with the swells—there’s money in it! And 
a visiting list on Fifth avenue, eh? A lady, 
perhaps——” 

Wrigley never knew how he got outside the door 
of Dr. Marks’ office. A hand twisted into his col- 
lar, a vigorous kick, and the thing was done. The 
great German followed precipitately. Fortunately, 
he was close to the door, or he might have been 
troublesome from his mere weight, in spite of the 
big tense muscles of the doctor’s arm. But in a 
moment the door was closed upon both. 
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The Centenary Burns, from which Current Lit- 
erature quotes in Dialect Verse, page 62, this month 
is a four-volume edition, issued recently in London 
by the Messrs. Jack. It is edited by Messrs. W. E. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson, and contains, beside 
the long familiar verse of the Scotch poet, many 
miscellaneous songs and unauthorized poems, 
bibliographical and critical notes, and a glossarial 
index. The most important material contained in 
this Centenary Burns, including the biographical 
and critical essay by W. E. Henley and the valuable 
notes of T. F. Henderson, is embodied in the new 
and complete Cambridge edition of the poet’s works, 
issued in one volume, at $2, by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of Boston. 


A recent issue of the Athenzum has a pleas- 
ant notice of Mrs. Lathrop’s Memories of Haw- 
thorne, saying: “As a whole, the reader is affected 
by the pervading atmosphere of sunny, intelligent 


enthusiasm for a great and gentle nature.”’ 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale is preparing a series of 
articles entitled Lowell and His Friends, which will 
appear during the year in The Outlook. “We do 
not contemplate,” says Dr. Hale, “so much a life of 
Lowell as some reminiscences of the atmosphere in 
which he was brought up and lived. I am very 
nearly his contemporary, and for many years I was 
with him daily, so that I have entered upon this 
work with a great deal of interest.” 

S. R. Crockett says: “Ithink, plan, averageslowly, 
often keeping a story months and years in my head 
without writing a single word, slowly adding, alter- 
ing, trying this way and that, till I am decently satis- 
fied. Then, when it comes to writing, I put down 
the first draft rapidly, caring for nothing but con- 
tinuity of action and swiftness of motion. Generally, 
the more swiftly at this stage I am able to write, the 
better pleased I am with the result. If I write 
slowly, the effect is an unsatisfactory patchwork. I 
never care in the least about the number of words I 
do in a day—only about getting the impression of 
the scene upon paper while it is in my mind’s eye. 
Then, after that, I begin really to work, often going 
over the whole four or five times before I let it go. 
I am naturally an early riser. I live in the country, 
and I like work for its own sake. Hencé, though I 
can produce with some impression of rapidity, I am 
essentially a slow worker, hammering things out on 
the anvil of a day to which the artisan’s eight hours 
is but a morning breather. I have done four and 
five thousand words of first draft in a day. I have 
been equally well satisfied with eight hundred; be- 
cause in either case I count that first writing no 
more than the raw material of fiction.” 


A new volume of prose sketches entitled Chimes 
from a Jester’s Bells, by Robert J. Burdette, has 
just appeared. A new book of poems will follow 
shortly. During the winter season all of Mr. Bur- 
dette’s time will be given to lecturing. Undoubt- 
edly it will be news to many to learn that the distin- 
guished humorist preaches regularly each Sabbath 
at a little Baptist Church in Gladwyne, a country 
village in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, when 





he is at home, and wherever he may happen to be 
when lecturing. 

Mark Twain’s new humorous story, which he is 
now writing in Vienna, is to go to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which magazine has also secured F. 
Marion Crawford’s new story, which is a tale of the 
unreal, with the strikingly uncanny title of The 
Dead Smile. 

Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet) has out a 
new volume of short stories—all love stories. The 
title is A Book of True Lovers. This year 
Miss French will write a series of short stories for 
Scribner’s Magazine, and McClure’s will publish 
several stories of Western life. Miss French is also 
at work ona series of historical sketches entitled 
Stories of Iowa, for the American Book Company. 

Jules Verne is about to publish a new book ad- 
dressed more or less directly to American readers. 
In a recent letter the French writer said: “There will 
soon appear the first volume of my story, Le Sphinx 
des Glaces, which is, perhaps, of a nature to interest 
Americans, because it is the continuation of the Ad- 
ventures of A. Gordon Pym, of their grand poet, 
Edgar A. Poe; in fact, it is not only the continua- 
tion of that story, but it brings it to anend. I have 
dedicated it to my American friends. I have also 
on the stocks a two-volume tale, whose scene will 
be laid throughout the whole United States. It will 
not be ready, however, for two years to come. And 
finally, I have finished some other volumes which 
belong to the series of Voyages Exiraordinaires.” 

Dr. Thomas Dunn English, besides working oc- 
casionally at his Memories of Men and Things Dur- 
ing Sixty Years of Active Life, has been writing a 
new Irish play in conjunction with another 
dramatist. 

The A. D. F. Randolph Co. have in preparation 
for immediate publication a volume of verse en- 
titled The Scarlet Veined and other Poems, by 
Lucy Cleveland. One of the notable features of 
this volume is a group of verses on Greece, with a 
graceful dedication to King George, which brought 
Miss Cleveland, through the courtesy of Consul- 
General Botasi, a complimentary cable from the 
King of Greece. 

Clara Morris is writing a series of short stories 
based upon incidents in her own life. The first of 
these, called John Hickey, Coachman, is to be pub- 
lished in the January Ladies’ Home Journal. This 
is the actress’ first attempt at story writing. 

Mrs. Annie Fields, the author of the admirable 
Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, just published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., says, concerning her new 
book: “My personal friendship and sympathetic re- 
lation with Mrs. Stowe during many years caused 
her publishers and some members of her family to 
feel that I was the proper person to do this work. I 
hope this confidence will not be misplaced. Possi- 
bly the world will begin to recognize the true great- 
ness of the woman when they see the story at last 
unfolded. I trust the book will be one our people 
will like to read. It is made as brief as is consistent 
with telling the whole story and telling it without 
adding too much to her own words.” 























Mr. Richard Harding Davis, who is fresh from 
_ his adventures in Greece as correspondent of the 
London Times, is now at work on the proof sheets 
of his forthcoming volume, entitled From a Re- 
porter’s Note-Book, containing descriptive articles 
written during the past twelvemonth, which has 
been for him a particularly interesting year. 

Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, the Canadian poet, 
has a volume of verse entitled Labor and the Angel, 
in press. The book is named after the initial poem, 
and will contain several others of considerable 
length, besides many songs and lyrics, 

The publication of Henry James’s serial The 
Turn of the Screw, is promised to begin in Collier’s 
Weekly shortly after the 1st of January. 

Messrs. L. C. Page & Co., publishers of Rich- 
ard Mansfield’s story, Blown Away, state that the 
frontispiece of Mr. Mansfield’s book is from a 
sketched portrait of the actor’s wife and the wife 
of one of the members of the firm of L. C. Page & 
Co., drawn from photographs of both ladies, taken 
at the age of about fourteen years. 

Miss Adeline Knapp, whose Upland Pastures has 
been so favorably received, is preparing for publica- 
tion another volume along the same line. She is 
also editing a version of some of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments for children. 

The wife of Richard Hovey, the poet, is a teacher 
of the Delsarte system. 

One of the novel features of the great interest in 
Mr. Bellamy’s Equality in the West was the dis- 
play of a huge imitation copy on a float in the La- 
bor Day parade in an Illinois city. It is said that 
the demand for the book throughout the West is 
extraordinarily large. 

Among the novels which will appear in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine during the new year is a realistic 
study of dramatic affairs in New York City, entitled 
Harold Bradley, Playwright. The author, Edward 
S. Van Zile, is now at work upon a long romance 
dealing with Sieur de la Salle’s voyage down the 
Mississippi in the year 1682. 

The Comtesse de Martel, better known by her 
pseudonym, “Gyp,” recently rode by autocar from 
Paris to her newly-purchased Chateau de Mirabeau, 
a distance of five hundred miles. Some time ago 
she was traveling on a railway train, when it met 
with an accident in a tunnel, and it was her horror 
of tunnels that led to her long ride on her mechani- 
cal steed. 

It is said that during the youthful days of Zola 
and the late Henri Meilhac, when they were both 
assistants to Messrs. Hachette & Co., the work of 
Meilhac was to reach down the volumes from the 
shelves for Zola to make into parcels. According 
to the Saturday Review, the long literary partner- 
ship between Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy gave 
rise to many misconceptions as to the share of each 
in the works they produced, especially in those 
works the success of which was owing to the comic 
element they contained. Meilhac, with his mercurial 
temperament, his utter absence of conventionality, 
his fondness for practical joking and, above all, his 
ready—somewhat too ready—biting wit, was gen- 
erally credited with having contributed the greater 
part of the brilliant and quaint conceits and so forth. 
Halévy, who looks like a Hebrew prophet as we 
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imagine Isaiah or Ezekiel to have been, and who is, 
in fact, very serious, was supposed to have conceived 
and elaborated the plots. The very reverse was the 
case. Asa rule, the plot originated with the restless 
man, the topsy-turvy dialogue with the sedate and 
unperturbed one. Meilhac was exceedingly good- 
natured but hasty. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. recently received a 
communication of interest from Miss Alice M. 
Longfellow, with regard to the correct pronuncia- 
tion of Hiawatha, which they furnish for publi- 


cation: Craigie House, Cambridge, 


: Nov. 12, 1897. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 

Dear Srrs: The pronunciation used by my 
father was “He-a-wa-tha,” the accent on the first 
syllable being slighter than on the “wa;” the “a” 
sounded like “a” in “mar,” not “‘war,” as sometimes 
used. I should be glad to have this impressed on 
the public. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Alice M. Longfellow. 

James Barnes, author of A Loyal Traitor, which 
has been running as a serial in Harper’s Round 
Table, and was recently published in book form, was 
born at the Naval Academy, at Annapolis, his father 
being an officer in the navy, and graduated at 
Princeton about ten years ago. For several years 
he has been engaged in literary work in New York. 
From early boyhood Mr. Barnes is said to have been 
devoted to the study of American history, partic- 
ularly of American naval warfare, and the knowl- 
edge thus gathered has of late found expression not 
only in his book on the Naval Engagements of the 
War of 1812, but in his fiction as well. 

Rudyard Kipling has given permission to Miss 
Olga Nethersole to dramatize his novel, The Light 
that Failed. 

The German soldier, Baron Munchausen, was 
not the author of the book of travels named after 
him. The absurdly exaggerated fictions in this 
book were written by an expatriated countryman of 
his named R. E. Raspe, who published them in 
England in 1785. Raspe made the Baron the puta- 
tive author, through becoming acquainted with the 
false stories which this officer related, and for which 
he became notorious after returning from his ad- 
venturous campaigns in the Russian service. 

With the September number, Lucifer, the maga- 
zine which was founded by Madame H. P. Blavat- 
sky ten years ago as the official organ of the theos- 
ophists, appeared as The Theosophical Review. The 
old name was held by certain theosophists, to sug- 
gest too nearly some connection with devil-worship, 
and the change is due to an acknowledgment of 
this objection. 

In Dialect Verse, page 542,last month, the selec- 
tion, A Courtin’ Call, which was clipped from the 
Buffalo Courier, and so credited, was found to have 
been written by J. Edmund V. Cooke, and pub- 
lished by the Putnams in his volume, A Patch of 
Pansies. 

Andrew Lang’s Pink Fairy Book is published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., and not by the Macmillan 
Company, as stated under the specimen illustration 
from that delightful volume in the December Cur- 
rent Literature. 
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Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


London, as Seen by Charles Dana Gibson: Chas. 
DOPTNNOT © SONS, CIOUR, TIOB 6 o.o0is dcviccinccovcceccccse 
Moliére’s Works: Trans. by Katharine Prescott Wor- 
meley: Roberts Bros., vol. vi, cloth, 12mo. ....... 
Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama: John 


Matthews Manly: Ginn & Co., cloth, vols. i and ii. 
The Decoration of Houses: Edith Wharton and Og- 
den Codman, Jr.: Chas. Scribner's Sons, cloth, illus. 
The Reader's Shakespeare: David Charles Bell: 
Funk & Wagnalls, DUckrami........0.00scccsecceces 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 
A Group of French Critics: Mary Fisher: A.C. Mc- 
OIE vices nics. ce red sileeuweicawinwmosioe 
A Life for Africa: Ellen C. Parsons: Fleming H. 
NE MAO os ico oew ae obo ueee sda Os 
Empress Josephine: Elbert Hubbard: G. P. Put- 
INI oir. ce s'viginip-5'4 2.9 vis Seenoaeine> 9:6 
General Grant’s Letters to a Friend: James Grant 
Wilson: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., cloth............ 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women: 
Elbert Hubbard: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illus. 
My FatherasI Recall Him: Mamie Dickens: E. P. 
er 
Reminiscences of an Octogenarian: Joshua King In- 
ST RE perl Sisinco nih s ebaesnngisisiciemaeeadiinwaniiees 
The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Frederic 
G. Kenyon: The Macmillan Co., cloth, illus., 2 vols. 
William the Silent: Frederic Harrison: The Mac- 
NN i IN in 5 6. os cd Kuerredewstecinevaccinesess 


Educational Topics. 
A Brief Italian Grammar: Hjalmar Edgren: Wm. R. 
Jenkins, cloth 
Elements of Constructive Geometry: William Noet- 
ling: Silver, Burdett & Co., clotht.........cccccccsceees 
Nature Study in Elementary Schools: Lucy Langdon 
Williams Wilson: The Macmillan Co., cloth...... 
Reading Courses in American Literature: Fred Lewis 
Pattee: Silver, Burdett & Co., cloth.............. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, cloth, vol. ii...............0- 
School History of the United States: John Bach Mac- 
Master: American Book Co., cloth, illustrated..... 
Stepping Stones to Literature: Sarah Louise Arnold: 
SIO ONG COs 6s vereicev edewoewcscvecscowe 
The Rational Method in Reading: Edward G. Ward: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., cloth, illus................... 
Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education: 
Spaulding: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth........... 
Essays and Miscellanies. 
Men inEpigram: Compiled by Frederick W. Morton: 
Pai, Pee ate Te CO, CIOT on o.dis Se cesivnieccvascoes 


Nicknames and Pseudonyms of Prominent People: 
Mrs. Fannie Parmelee Deane: O. R. Parmelee, 


ee 


Of Dandyism and of George Brummel: J. A. Barbey 
D’Aurevilly: Copeland & Day, leather....... .... 
On Heroes and Hero Worship: Thomas Carlyle: The 
PEI, COIN 0 55 icicles sods seesedeeceess 
Sphinx Lore: Charlotte Brewster Jordan: E. P. 
PPE ae TC, CIOs os chiccicieedeee basdaseevietacsees 
St. Nicholas: Vol. xxiv, Parts i and ii, The Century 
Sc ctbcccnieemisenratniesedrewendeces 
The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, May to 
October, 97: The Century Co., cloth, illus......... 
The District School as It Was: Edited by Clifton 
Johnson: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illus.............. 
The Hepworth Year Book: George H. Hepworth: 
E. P. Duttow & Coy, clothe... 0.00 cosccccvcccescese 
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H. G. Wells, and others: 


The Humours of Cycling: 


Wi, B.. Heameete, CIO, TB. 5... 0 oie ccescccedecesee I 
The Lincoln Literary Collection: J. P. McCaskey: 
Prmeriean BOOK Ce., ClO. ..6....cccvciesecce csveses 
The Self-Made Man in American Life: Grover Cleve- 
land: T. ¥.Crowell & Co., COM ......60000..cccees 
What a Young Man Ought to Know: Sylvanus Stall: 
ee es GO svi sare siedesevesssasseevecrot 
What Dress Makes Of Us: Dorothy Quigley: E. P 
Dette Ge Co,, COUR TB... cinecis cosccowcsescseces I 


Fiction of the Month. 
A Book of True Lovers: Octave Thanet: Way & 
NE OWN 6:5 d.0.0:5 2 se were hare halen se nomena oaks 
A Capital Courtship: Alexander Black: Chas. Scrib- 
FOE © DOU, CLOT, BIB. o.oo 0 0.90050 00 d0cineseees sp eee 
A Night in Acadie: Kate Chopin: Way & Williams, 


An Enemy to the King: R. N. Stephens: L. C. 
Be CO, CI NOB yo o.oo cis 5 sive scisasicniowinsdcsen 
An Imperial Lover: M. Imlay Taylor: A. C. Mc- 
i MING cit ew ccnsipen se vienaseneeassmeeee 
Andronike: Stephanos Theodoros Xenos: Roberts 
I MINN vsti wns Gaia eae sin Sonat keaeawancaeeles 
Blown Away: Richard Mansfield: L.C. Page & Co., 
PE Ns a ncccan ce ecasaecsseste rs xemeneneee eure 


Brokenburne: Virginia Frazer Boyle: E. R. Her- 
Ee Ht, NNN, CIID o.oo sw keetrene.c-enine bee Se dewse 
Cinderella, and Other Stories: Richard Harding Davis: 
CHAE. DEFINES 6 SORE CIs. <. 60s ccccccccesecvesees 
Defiant Hearts: W. Heimburg: R. F. Fenno Co., 
Pao cemer sdiee ise OEE ee ee eee 
Don Luis’ Wife: Lillian Hinman Shuey: Lamson, 
EE ig CON psc icine c's 4 vecencnseveweseeses 
Gallegher, and Other Stories: Richard Harding 
Davis: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth............... 
Gloria Victis: J, A. Mitchell: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
NN ode dese suites eeninn cannes setselen ents 
Hania: Henryk Sienkiewicz: Little, Brown & Co., 
NAc cuscaidcosicns canes ewes cuca paeNna awe aes ame 
Harvard Episodes: Charles Macomb Flandrau: 
Copeland & Day, Clot. .o00.0:0500000s'ssescencecvers 


Middleway: Kate Whiting Patch: Copeland & Day, 
ON dts <'asioie wand eile sueiei aad s eakio meme beissaetee 
Mrs. Knollys, and Other Stories: F. J. Stimson: Chas. 
NS NN, CI 6c 6 ckcsccctenewseescceees 
Old Creole Days: George W. Cable: Chas. Scrib- 
Se a IU, TINE osndivike. seerictacewoecuece 
Perpetua: S. Bar Gould: E.P. Dutton & Co., cloth. 
Ramuntcho: Pierre — R. F. Fenno & Co., cloth. 
The First Christmas Tree: try van Dyke: Chas. 
SCLIDNES'S SORE, CIO, TUES... cccvecsvccvecesses 
The Fugitives: John E. Barrett: Peter Paul Book 
ES eo cuccchnes pecaiasee ee eusrreuaeee. uae es 
The Juggler: Charles Egbert Craddock: Houghton, 
NIN OE CO ig. on. cid binsicinc cde Seeccssececsee 
The Lady of the Violets: Frank West Rollins: Lee & 
IN IN booth as 5:0 0 5a genie s-saewea pare dees 
The Latimers: HenryChristopherMcCook: Geo. W. 
PCIE TE Gs, CHI an 55.0 09:06 00's0:0's pees siewseceess 
The Man of Last Resort: Melville Davisson Post: 
G.-P, Putnani’s Sons, ClO. o.o.s.:s sisicsiccisc cveccesices 
The Sinner: “Rita”: Rand, McNally & Co., cloth. 
The Smart Set: Clyde Fitch: Herbert Stone & Co., 


The Teacup Club: Eliza Armstrong: Way & Wil- 
PUN, Oana e sessirees cep eseecdeesetsged se0 sud 
Threads of Life: Clara Sherwood Rollins: 
Oe er Eh UN os 5.0 dc cn ccs ceneticsbecddcpecvcins 
Undine: Frederick, Baron de la Motte Fouqué: Ginn 
& Co., cloth..... 
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Vivette; or Memoirs of the Romance Association: 


Gelett Burgess: Copeland & Day, cloth........... I 25 
Whose Soul Have I Now? MaryClayKnapp: Rand, 

PCT Ee Oy SOs 5 koe tesbecesccnecgeoernreess 
Won by a Woman: Edmondo de Amicis: Laird & 

RE, ER SOs. 008s: kar ckinensdsbesenduasesens 75 


Historic and National. 
Facts and Fakes About Cuba: George Bronson 


Rea: George Munro’s Sons, cloth................. 
Forty-six Years in the Army: John M. Schofield: 

Oe ig CIN inno tcvicsesssensecreweseses 3 00 
Impressions of South Africa: James Byrce: The Cen- 

Rig I oon st deceuaseukosneus va coeeadeten 3 50 
Java; The Garden of the East: Eliza Ruhamah 

Scidmore: The Century Co.,cloth............2 00. I 50 
Oriental Days: Lucia A. Palmer: Baker & Taylor 

i EE RC iia ik cboprsnsen seus eseesionee +s se eens 2 00 
Social Life in Old Virginia: Thomas Nelson Page: 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illus.......... ....... I 50 
Spain in the Nineteenth Century: Elizabeth Normeley 

Latimer: A.C. McClurg & Co., cloth, illus........ 2 50 
The City of the Caliphs: Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball: 

ee TOTS, CITA IGE, ioc ooo nc0scccsessesccs °3 00 
The History of Our Navy: John R. Spears: Chas. 

Scribner's Son’s, cloth, illus., 4 vols ............... 8 00 
The War of Greek Independence: W. Alison Phillips: 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, ClOGh.. ..o....cccccccccccsseccecs I 50 
With a Pessimist in Spain: Mary F. Nixon: A. C 

DR eare 650, CU, TB a in os cbs ceecsscusiens I 50 
Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors: James Barnes: 

The Macmillan Co., cloth, illus.............-...000- I 50 

Poetry of the Month, 

A Book of Old English Love Songs: The Macmillan 

i IS io coed coe nennedeewraneebet house 2 00 
Childhood’s Songs of Long Ago: Isaac Watts: E.R. 

eI Ee Ris BI, So o.oo oc cceescnsddsseecc 12 
Colonial Verses: Ruth Lawrence: Brentano, cloth, illus 1 25 
Estabelle, and Other Verse: John Stuart Thomson: 

Ss PI, Si sé cnt ncodensebonserknerescnta 
Folly’s Bells: Anne Gardner Hale: The Peter Paul 

i BO Ma 6 h:5s:00 ds twis dawavaseawass<s 
In Memoriam: Alfred Tennyson: Fords, Howard 

FR, CIN, IE 6. 65s 58 bs osrerccawsseeress 3 50 
Leaves of Grass: Walt Whitman: Small, Maynard 

Pe MIE iv scwdunsaiasnzes<assasesbousdennspaies 2 00 
Lullaby Land: Eugene Field: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 

AEN cicuint sas cnan wee visite nscempeaenkneuns I 50 
Memorial Day: Richard Burton: Cantiant & Day, 

CU 5s: gcgbener sine inaxennkey tibeweesauadees= I 25 
One Way to the Woods: Evaleen Stein: Copeland 

De Ns ios 3.054 havin sewdecnteawabases keene 75 
Out of the Silence: John Vance Cheney: Copeland 

Fe, Cs occas sco scacaressdoniindeisdceacns I 50 
Poems: F.B. Coffin: The Colored Advocate, cloth.. 
Poems by William Wordsworth: Edward Bowden: 

I Te, IR sv ooo ondctcncdeciesneteeeetpaue sa 
Rubdaiyat of Doc Sifers: James Whitcomb Riley: 

The Contury Co., CIOtR, SBBB si.06:06s00 005s sewsas sees I 50 
Sealth: Elizabeth H. Calvert. The Calvert Co., 

Sv oc ine 4 ini e ttihitvaneaind cee AR aa enlaes a I 25 
Shadows: M.A. De Wolfe Howe: Copeland & Day, 

CRE io bit cid awh eens on, neces aiels odin brbacbesels 1 00 
Songs of Liberty, and Other Poems: Robert Under- 

wood Johnson: The Century Co., cloth............ I 00 
Sonnets of José-Maria de, Heredia: Trans.by Edward 

Robeson Taylor: Wm. Doxey, cloth.............. 2 50 
The Banquet: Songs of Evolution: Frank Putnam: 

The Blakely Press, paper......< occccccesecsicecce 
The Death of Falstaff: L. Bruce Moore: Cushing & 

SG Mix. s Gobo kaw eh diet eee cbiciheetacud saws I 50 


The Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics: 
Ed. by Frederic Lawrence Knowles: L.C. Page & 


Gig MIU vin cn nhs $e de9s ae FeNti seis peeheeeU shea in 





BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 








The Lover’s Shakespeare: Compiled by Chloe Blake- 
man Jones: A.C. McClurg & Co., cloth........... 
The Old House: Grace Duffie Boylan: 
SeCes Be Ch, CE i nc vkcn od ddd diese dtnnves dees 
The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 
Ze PENN GO, Chink ccs donne dincdwséavns, 
The Trumpeters, and Other Poems: Andrew Dosw 
ing: Hayworth Publishing Co., cloth.............. 
Victory: Hannah Parker Kimball: Copeland & Day, 


Religious and Philosophic. 
A Harmony of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles: Wil- 
liam Day Crockett: Eaton & Mains, cloth......... 
An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment: S.R. Driver: Chas. Scribner's Sons, cloth. 
Antichrist: Ernest Renan: Roberts Bros., cloth.... 
Christianity, the World-Religion: John Henry Bar- 


rows: A.C. MoUiung & Co. clei... .. ....ccccesces 
Happiness: Horace Fletcher: Herbert Stone & Co., 
GN ci 0davi dks aan ens be ndedesecedsreneturiesess 
In Tune with the Infinite: Ralph Waldo Trine: Thos 
Bx Qe Oe ek: Ci ob ota dohesndasse%0 sear e 
Life on High Levels: Margaret E. Sangster: Eaton 
oe MEN -wiinlsscnckin ewcvateuetedeisannden 
Practical Idealism: William De Witt Hyde: Mac- 
I ee a I ie ca ck seek Gurnaeweseunseee 
The Christ Brotherhood: Louis Albert Banks: Eaton 
es MEE Wasp dankscueanucacasbicmeniaacten 
The Christ of Yesterday, To-day, and Forever: Ezra 
Hoyt Byington: Robert Bros., cloth............... 


The Growth of Christianity: Joseph Henry Crooker: 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, cloth.. 
The Growth of the Kingdom of God: Sidney L. Gu- 

lick: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth 
The Living Christ. Paul Tyner: The Temple Pub. 
Ci MIiiedan oy ioc s6sens cecand viene eeewadvedene 
The Quest of Happiness: Philip Gilbert Hamerton: 
PRES OUR, GODIN os 56.56 ds 860805 daseeeeenweeus 
The Story of Jesus Christ: Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, illus...............-. 
Sociologic Questions. 
Industrial Freedom: David Macgregor: D. Apple- 
Se i Is 0 800 s555550ksiveesnccansecsebeey 
Ninth Special Report of the Commissioners of Labor: 
Carroll D. Wright: Gov. Printing Office, cloth..... 
The Workers; the East: Walter A. Wyckoff: Chas. 
Serer Ss Ba, CI, BIB 6 ov o.s oink acest scecvcnvecn 
The Social Problem: J. H. W. Stuckenberg: The 
Social Peebseek Tes. Cig COG. 6. osccccssdcsesenass 
Juvenile Literature. 
A Daughter of Two Nations: Ella Gale McClelland: 


ee 


A. ©, BRC eee © Cie, CO BB issn bvaccdccccses 
A Dear Little Girl: Amy E. Blanchard: Geo. W. 
DRDO Ge Gis Gy Rs os nee iw sendnss Sseseeace 
An Oregon Boyhood: Louis Albert Banks: Lee & 
SAE, CI, GE, oo oc cn csntscccntcsescovesncccs 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrow: Virginia F. Town- 
send: Lee & Shepard, cloth. .... 0.00008 vceeces 


Her Place in the World: Amanda M. Douglas: Lee 
eres 
Hildegarde’s Harvest: Laura E. Richards: Estes & 
Ss SN 65s ios nds ed iosuarcsteeaseees 


Little Hearts: Florence K. Upton: George Rout- 
ledge & Soma, clothe, illus. . oo... sos cgcsscssseectss 
Other People’s Lives: Rosa Nouchette Cary: J. B. 
ee ee errr reer re rrr 
The Echo-Maid: Alicia Aspinwall: E. P. Dutton & 
Ci, IIs oso 650 ce s becscinedecésdebubeatakes 
The Exploits of Myles Standish: 
D. Appleton & Co., cloth, illus.................... 
The Happy Six: Penn Shirley: Lee & Shepard, 
CR, Toa in sic ensue vevietesasintossnsedenesss 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR DECEMBER, 1897 








Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


A Religious Painter-—Fritz von Uhde: W.L. Fraser...Cen. 
American Concert Singers; Rupert Hughes....... Godey’s. 
Cole’s Old English Masters: Jno. C. Van Dyke....Century. 
Puppets, Ancient and Modern: Francis J. Ziegler.. Harper’s. 


Sir John Gilbert's Victorian Illustration. E. Knaufft.R. of R. 


The Dramasof Gerhart Hauptmann: Gustav Kobbé.Forum. 
The Founder of German Opera: B. O. Flower...... Arena. 
The Mark Hopkins’ Institute of Art: K. M. Hall. .Overland. 
The Music of Christmas Time: H. McCulloch. .F.L. P. Mo. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


A Literary Reminiscence: Albion W.Tourgee..Self Culture. 


Abdur Rahmah, Ameer of Afghanistan....... Rev. of Rev. 
Andrew Jackson and His Times: A. Oakey Hall. F.L. P. Mo. 
Chas. A. Dana’s Reminiscences..............-- McClure’s. 
Edmund Burke and His Influence: J.O’C. Power....N. A. R. 
Edwin Booth in London: E. H. House........... Century. 
Grant’s Life in the West: Jno. W. Emerson...... Mid. Mo. 
Hagenbeck asa Host: Jane Martin............. Gameland. 
Cs 5 Sh oscacccns  pescwd sent veneeeces Cassier’s. 
joseph Louis Lagrange. ......ccccccecccececss Open Court. 
Joseph Prastovich...............- Popular Science Monthly. 
Letters of Dean Swift: Geo. Birkbeck Hill........ Atlantic. 


Letters From Political Friends: Justin S. Morrill...Forum. 
Literary London Twenty Years Ago: T. W. Higginson. At. 


Ludwig Richter, German Artist................ N. E. Mag. 
N. K. Michailovsky: V. S. Yarros..... ....+.... Bookman. 
Sir Edward J. Poynter: Cosmo Monkhouse...... Scribner’s. 
Tennyson in the Isle of Wright: Wm. H. Rideing..N. A.R. 
The Aythor of A Visit From St. Nicholas......... Century. 


The Death of John Quincy Adams: John M. Thayer... McC. 
The Duchess of Teck: Lady Henry Somerset. Rev. of Rev. 


Educational Topics. 
College Libraries in the U. S.: Ashton R. Willard..N. E.M. 


Liberty in Teaching in the German Universities.... Forum. 


Modern College Education: Lawrence A. McLouth.Cosmo. 


State Universities and Church Colleges: F. W. Kelsey..At. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


A Great National Newspaper: Harry Thurston Peck...Cos. 


A Hundred Books for a Village Library......... Bookman. 
Ancient Christmas Customs: Virginia Ross ...Home Mag. 
Change in Pronunciation: Michel Bréal...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Colonial Sweethearts and Wives: Alice Morse Earle.. Delin. 


The Dream of Navigators: A. S. Crowninshield...N. A. R. 


The Poetry of Nature: Chas. G. D. Roberts........ Forum. 


The Well-Dressed Woman: Elsie A. De Wolfe....Cosmo. 


What I Want for Christmas: Robert G. Ingersoll...Arena. 


Historic and National. 


Advantages of Hawaiian Annexation.............- N.A.R. 
Belated Feudalism in America: Henry G. Chapman....At. 
Economy in the Postal Service: E. F. Loud........ Forum. 
England's Absorption of Egypt: Frederic C. Penfield.N.A.R. 
Hawaiian Annexation: Keijiro Nakamura........... Arena. 
History of the People of Israel: C. H. Cornill. .Open Court. 
Immigration, Hard Times and the Veto............. Arena. 
National Government and the Public Health...... N.A.R. 


National Guard and Sea-Coast Defense: J. C. Ayres. Forum. 
Officers in the French Army: Albert D. Vandam..N. A. R. 


Russian Humanity: Truxton Beale.......... Cosmopolitan. 
Shall the U. S. Be Europeanized ? Jno. Clark Ridpath. .Ar. 
The Census of 1900: Robt. P. Porter.............. N. A. R. 


The Policy of Annexation for America: James Bryce. . For. 
The Queen's Jubilee: Richard Harding Davis.... Harper's. 
Unconstitutionality of the Hawaiian Treaty: D. Agnew.For. 


Literary Criticism. 


Christmas Stories: Agnes Repplier............. Delineator. 
Paul Leicester Ford. . At. 


The American Historical Novel: 


The Coming Literary Revival: J. S. Tunison...... Atlantic. 
The Mission of Literature: Theodore W. Hunt..... Forum. 
The Supernatural in Fiction: Edmund Gosse.... Bookman. 


Natural History Sketches, 


A Bird’s Egg: Ernest Ingersoll.................. Harper’s. 
Birds of the Midland Region: David L. Savage... Mid. Mo. 
Morning-Glories in Japan: Eliza R. Scidmore..... Century. 
Pacific Coast Gulls: Harry L. Graham....... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Reindeer of the Jotunheim: Hamblen Sears...... Harper's. 
Winter Bird Life: Frank M. Chapman....... Chautauquan, 


Political, Financial and Legal. 
Abuse of the Police Power: Herman C. Kudlich.... Forum. 


Direct Legislation: A Symposium.............. New Time. 
Ethnological Jurisprudence: Albert Herman Post..Open C. 
How to Reform Our Financial System.............. N.A.R. 
Our Liquor Laws: Frederick A. Fernold...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Present Condition of Economic Service: L. L. Price... For. 
Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Railway Pooling: Chas. A. Prouty..............2.- Forum. 
Representation Does Not Represent: Eltweed Pomeroy.N.T. 
The Legality of Progressive Taxation............. N.A.R. 
The Wolcott Commission: James H.Eckels........ Forum, 
Religious and Philosophic. 

Animal Worship: Th. Achelis................ Open Court. 
Baptists of America: T. J. Morgan......... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
How the Bible Came Down to Us: Clifton Harby Levy.R.of R. 
Hymns That Have Helped: W. T. Stead....... McClure’s. 
Influence of Hebrew Thought in New England..... Arena. 
Priest and People: E. T. Hargrove................. Arena. 
Psychic Forces: Camille Flammarion.......... .... Arena. 
The Christian Conception of Death: Paul Carus....Open C. 
The Fear of Death: Guglielmo Ferrero....... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Imaging Faculty: Chas. Brodie Patterson....... Mind. 


The Symbolism of Salt: Marie Goldsmith West....P. S. M. 


Scientific and Industrial. 
Are There Planets Among the Stars? G. P..Serviss.P. S. M. 
Electric Light From City Refuse: N. W. Perry...Cassier’s. 


Electricity in the Theatre: Geo. Heli Guy.......... Chaut. 
Gold Mining in North America: Geo. E. Walsh...... Lipp. 
Hydraulic Cranes: Robt. Gordon Blaine......... Cassier’s. 
Life History of Scientific Ideas: Gustave Le Bon...P. S. M. 
Modern Refrigerating Methods.................. Cassier’s. 
North California Gold Mines: Chas. H. Shinn....Overland. 
Organs and Organ Building in N. E... ....... N. E. Mag 
Racial Geography of Europe: Wm. L. Ripley....P. S. Mo 
Stampedes on the Klondike: Joaquin Miller...... Overland. 


The Engineer and His War Engine: R. H. Thurston. N.A.R. 
The Magic Rivulet: Chas. F. Lumnis...Land of Sunshine, 
The Teaching of Applied Science: Chas. Lauth....P. S. M- 
Trend of American Commerce: Cyrus C. Adams....Chaut. 
Sociologic Questions. 

Brook Farm: George Willis Cooke............ N. E. Mag. 
If Christ Should Come to Earth: Walter Clark..New Time. 
If Christ Were to Come to N.Y.: Chas. D. Warner. Harper’s. 
Social Wrongs and Discontent: R. Heber Newton. Treasury. 
The Causes of Poverty: Francis A. Walker....... Century. 
The Club Movement Among Women: Emily Tolman. . Lip, 
The Workers—In a Logging Camp: W.A. Wyckoff. .Scrib. 
What is Sociology: C. Bouglé.............. cee eee eee Chaut. 
Why Homicide Has Increased: Cesare Lombroso..N. A. R. 


Sport and Recreation. 


Duck Shooting in Winter: Jno. W. Knevals........ Outing. 
International Speed Skating: R. Tait McKenzie... .Outing. 
Psychology of Golf: Louis Robinson.......... ... N.A.R. 


Sea Fishing in Californian Waters: H. A. Vachell.Overland. 
The Professional Baseball Campaign of 1897... Home Mag. 
The Story of Playing Cards: Agnes Carr Sage....Godey’s. 
The Year’s Golf: Price Collier.................005. Outing. 





















NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Christmas Dance,.......... Minna Irving......-..++. /ilustrated American 


He sits before the glowing grate, 
The Christmas bells are chiming, 
From hill to hill across the snow 
In silver cadence rhyming. 
His mind reverts to olden times: 
He hears a droning fiddle, 
And sees again the kitchen floor 
When Sally came down the middle. 





From smoky rafter overhead 
Sweet herbs in bunches dangled, 
With holly-bough and mistletoe, 
And strings of pepper tangled. 
Her little feet went pit-a-pat, 
See-saw the droning fiddle;— 
She danced upon a row of hearts 
When Sally came down the middle. 


With shuffling steps and bashful gait 
The partners took their places; 

A smell of musk and lavender 
From girlish bows and laces. 

The flashing of a dainty heel, 
The droning of a fiddle— 

’Twas thus began the Christmas dance 
When Sally came down the middle. 


His head is gray with sixty years, 
He cannot count his money; 
But Christmas Eve!—her memory turns 
The gall of life to honey! 
The sweetest music of his dreams 
Is still the droning fiddle 
That stirred his pulses long ago 
When Sally came down the middle! 


The Badge of Men.........+04++ John Davidson,........+4++ Saturday Review 


“In shuttered rooms let others grieve, 
And coffin thought in speech of lead; 
I'll tie my heart upon my sleeve: 
It is the Badge of Men,” he said. 


His friends forsook him: “Who was he!” 
Even beggars passed him, with a grin: 
Physicians called it lunacy; 
And priests, the unpardonable sin. 


He strove, he struck for standing ground; 
They beat him, humbled from the field; 

For though his sword was keen, he found 
His mangled heart a feeble shield. 


He slunk away, and sadly sought 

The wilderness—false friend of woe, 
“Man is The Enemy,” he thought; 

But Nature proved a fiercer foe. 


The vampire sucked, the vulture tore, 
And the old dragon left its den, 

Agape to taste the thing he wore— 

The ragged, bleeding Badge of Men. 


“Against the Fates there steads no charm, 
For every force takes its own part: 
I'll wear a buckler on my arm, 
And in my bosom hide my heart.” 


But in his bosom prisoned fast 
It pained him more than when it beat 

Upon his sleeve, and so he cast 

His trouble to the ghouls to eat, 



















Back to the city there and then 
He ran, and saw, through all disguise, 
On every sleeve the Badge of Men; 
For truth appears to cruel eyes. 


Straight with his sword he laid about, 
And hacked and pierced their hearts until 

The beaten terror-stricken rout 

Begged on their knees to know his will. 


He said: “I neither love nor hate; 
I would command in everything.” 

They answer him:, “Heartless and great! 

Your slaves we are, be you our king!’” 


GN io oc citne sateen ianievte8a08ss0seenssisnsenn: sernced London Tit-Bits 


“Where are the linens kept?” she asked. 
“Downstairs,” was the reply. 

She sweetly smiled and grabbed her train, 
And quickly hastened by. 


Once down, she ventured to inquire, 
“The linens, are they here?” 

“Just three rooms over to the right 
And straight back in the rear.” 


At last she reached the point proposed. 
“The linens?”—like a crash 

The answer came across the shop, 
“They’re six rooms over—Cash!” 


Again she jostled through the crowd, 
And faintly asked the clerk, 
“The linens, please?” “Upstairs,” he said, 
With tantalizing smirk. 


She reached the top, quite out of breath, 
“The linens, sir,” she said, 

“In the annex building, five floors up, 
And then walk straight ahead.” 


Accomplishing the long ascent, 
Her temper sorely tried, 

She sharply asked the man in charge, 
With wrath she could not hide: 


“Will you tell me where the linens are, 
Or if they’re in the store?” 

“We used to keep them, ma’am,” he smiled, 
“But do not any more.” 


The Earth's Shame...........++ GRE GRIN, 5 ccc ccecsscccessd Speaker 


Name not his deed: in shuddering and in haste, 
We dragged him darkly o’er the windy fell; 

That night there was a gibbet in the waste, 
And a new sin in hell. 


By all men born be one true tale forgot; 
But three things, braver than all earthly things, 
Faced him, and feared him not. 


- Above his head and sunken secret face 
Nested the sparrow’s young and dropped not dead; 


From the red blood and slime of that lost place 
Grew daisies white, not red. 


And, from high Heaven looking upon him, 
Slowly upon the face of God did come 
A smile the cherubim and seraphim 
Hid all their faces from. 


Be one thing hid from commonwealths and kings, 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: 





TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may be 
able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. A 
large number of questions and answers are unavoidedly held 
over till next month. 





381. Will Current Literature kindly tell me where I can 
find Prof. George H. Darwin’s papers on Consanguineous 
Marriages, which he presented to the Statistical Society in 
1875? These papers are mentioned in Current Literature of 
August, 1897.—A Subscriber, Buffalo, N. Y. 

[The papers on Marriages Between First 
Cousins in England and Their Effects, read by 
Professor Darwin before the Statistical Society, 
March 16, 1875, can be found in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society, vol. xxxviii, year 1875, 
printed by Edward Stanford, 6 Charing Cross, S. 
W., London, England. ] 





382. Can Open Questions help me to find the authorship 
of, and verses in which occurs, this line: 
“Pale Glory walks by Valor’s bier.” 
—A.B., New York City. 


‘ 





383. 1. Freya was the most propitious of the Norse 
goddesses—loving music, flowers and fairies—yet hers is 
the day of ill-luck. Will you explain the anomaly? 2. 
How is the name of Mr. Kipling’s wily serpent Kaa to be 
pronounced ?—Th. H. B. Jr., Elizabeth City, N. C. 

[1. Itis our impression that the Friday supersti- 
tion originated with reference to the day of the 
Crucifixion. There appears, therefore, no anom- 
aly, since the differing conceptions lie as wide 
apart as the Scandinavian mythology and the 
Christian religion. 2. We regret that we are not 
sufficiently versed in Indian linguistic lore to give 
you the desired pronunciation. | 





384. Ambrose Bierce’s Invocation: Will you kindly re- 
publish in an early number of Current Literature an -Inde- 
pendence Ode, written by Ambrose Bierce and published in 
an early volume of Current Literature? It was published, I 
think, in the 3rd or 4th volume. I shall be greatly obliged 
for the favor.—S. O. Howes, Galveston, Tex. 

[We reprint with pleasure, on page 82 of this 
number, Mr. Bierce’s Invocation, which was first 
copied into Current Literature in July, 1890, 
shortly after its appearance in the San Francisco 
Examiner. We have received also another re- 
quest for this poem, pointing out the remarkable 
likeness borne to certain portions of it by Mr. Kip- 
ling’s recent Jubilee poem, Recessional. ] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

362. The Smallest Book in the World: Annexed you 
will find a fac simile page from a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. “The smallest in the world” contains 520 pages, 36 
lines to page column, measures 3 by % an inch, weighs 
26 grains, and is published by David Bryce & Son, 
Buchanan St., Glasgow. They also publish the smallest 
Bible in the world, complete with 28 illustrations, 936 pages, 
on Oxford India paper. Size 134 by 1% inches, weighs 180 
grains. The Bible is quite readable by naked eye; the New 
Testament is on better paperthan specimen, and may also 
be deciphered with naked eye. Small magnifying glasses 
are bound in with the books.—Andrew W. Cross, Westfield, 
Mass. 


[Attached to our correspondent’s letter is a 





page reproduction from the miniature volume, 
which seems to be the smallest yet described in 
our Open Question page. ] 





370. Said the Rose: 


[ This query, which was printed in the Novem- 
ber and answered in the December number of 
Current Literature, has brought so many replies, 
even in addition to those mentioned in our last is- 
sue, that we have published the poem this month 
in Treasure Trove (see page 82), and elsewhere 
in this number will be found some account of the 
author, George H. Miles. ] 





376. The Song of Milk-an-watha: On reading in your 
December number the parody of The Mittens on the song of 
Hiawatha, I am reminded of a little volume which does not 
appear to be known toany of yourcorrespondents. Shortly 
after the Song of Hiawatha was published, in the fall of 
1855, there was issued a little book called the Song of Milk- 
an-watha. It contained about 100 pages, was bound in the 
same brown cloth used so largely by Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, stamped in the same pattern and did not differ in 
appearance from the publications of that house, It pur- 
ported to be published by “Tickell & Grynn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The parody was a very clever one, especially consid- 
ering its length,and gave an account of the life and exploits 
of Milk-an-watha from the time, when an infant, he fell 
straight down from the moon, 

“Into Plow-it-up, the cornfield,” 
where he was found by Old Ma-Cosset, who became his 
foster mother; until, in the end, he conferred a great boon 
upon mankind by discovering the water-cure treatment for 
the prevention of disease. The prowess of Milk-an-watha 
in hunting, fishing, wrestling, conoeing, etc., his intercourse 
with his friends, his courtship and marriage, were all min- 
utely detailed. I have in mind many single lines from the 
story, but will venture to quote only one paragraph. Of his 
swiftness it was said, 
“He could take and fire an arrow, 

Run right after, go right after, 

Stop short off and say distinctly 

Always ‘Jack’ and sometimes ‘ Robinson,’ 

Ere the lazy arrow got there!” 
There was a very elaborate note on this passage, proving it 
to be the origin of the familiar saying, “ quicker than you 
can say Jack Robinson!” The Song of Milk-an-watha 
filled about 60 or 70 pages of the book, the remainder con- 
taining parodies on some of Longfellow’s shorter poems: 
Excelsior, I Shotan Arrow into the Air, and perhaps others; 
also one on Bryant’s Robert of Lincoln, entitled Tom-tit; 
parodies of several passages in Tennyson’s Maud, and 
probably others which I do not now recall. I never saw but 
two copies of the book, one of which I owned, but it went out 
of my possession about ten years ago, and I am writing this 
entirely from my memory of it. Of course the production 
was anonymous, and I never knew the author. I suspect, 
however, there was more than one author, and I think the 
young gentlemen who were editing the Harvard (University) 
Magazine at that time knewas much as any one about the 
matter. If you could find a copy of the book it would well 
repay you for any trouble you might have in looking for it. 
And though such work is certainly not “literature,” and can 
hardly be called “ current” to-day, yet I think if you should 
give one or two pages of your magazine to extracts rom it 
your readers would generally be gratified —Albert Tolman, 
Boston, Mass. 


[Current Literature would be glad of any fur- 
ther information concerning this book. ] 
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